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Art.  I.  The  Present  State  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia^  dr  a  Summa^ 
of  Christian  Divinity ;  by  Platon,  late  Metropolitan  of  Moscow  ; 
translated  from  the  Slavonian:  with  a  Preliminary  Memoir  ou 
the  Ecclesiasticatl  Establishment  in  Russia ;  and  an  Appendix,  con- 
j  taining  an  Account  of  the  Origin  and  different  Sects  of  the  Rus-* 
sian  Dissenters.  By  Robert  Pinkerton.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  340.  price 
9s.  Edinburgh,  Oliphant  and  Co.  London^  Seeley,  1814. 

yHAT  the  people  of  this  country  have  entertained  notions 

I  strangely  incorrect  respecting  the  civilization,  the  religion, 

1  the  resources  of  the  Russian  Empire,  the  political  events 
he  last  two  years,  and  the  book  now  before  us,  render  sufH> 
»tly  evident.  Perhaps,  from  our  insular  situation,  which  pre-* 
des  us  from  the  advantages  of  an  uninterrupted  communica- 
1  with  other  nations,  and  which,  during  the  last  twenty  ^ years, 
conseipience  of  tlie  relation  in  wliich  we  stooil  to  a  great  part 
the  continent  of  Europe,  restricted  our  foreign  intercourse  still 
re ; — but,  especially,  from  the  good  opinion  whicii  we  are  at  all 
les, disposed  to  entertain  of-  our  own  endowments,  moral  and 
^^llectual ; — we  have  been  jwevented  from  adverting  to  the  rising 
Jgress  of  the  states  around  us,  and  from  doing  justice  to  the 
aracter  and  attainments  of  a  people,  who  seem  destined,  by 
over-ruling  Providence,  to  exert  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
luence  on  the  future  circumstances  of  the  human  race.  Nor 
ve  the  prejudices  of  some  even  enlightened  English  travel- 
contributed  to  lead  us  to  embrace  more  correct  notions  of 
is  subject.  Without  any  intention  of  misleading  their  readers, 
eir  statements,  by  indirectly  flatt^ing  our  national  pride, 
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ronfirincd  us  in  our  preconceived  opinions,  and  actually 
us  believe  notwithstanding  all  our  imperfection,  we  aretW 
most  civilized,  religions,  and  virtuous  people  in  the  world; 
and  that  the  most  cultivated  peo])le  in  Russia,  are  not  advanced 
many  degrees  beyond  the  condition  of  savages.  Tliese  preju- 
dices  entertained  by  our  countrymen,  though  they  are  certainly 
improper,  do  not  appear  to  us  unnatural,  when  we  recollect 
either  the  peculiarities  of  our  situation,  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready  alluded,  or  the  numerous  and  substantial,  as  well  as  the 
many  undefinable  comforts,  which  an  Englishman  enjoys,  and 
which  he  can  sehloni  obtain  to  the  same  extent  in  any 
country  except  his  own.  It  requires,  therefore,  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  degree  of  candour  and  equaniniity  of  temper,  to  enable 
him  to  divest  himself  of  all  undue  prepossession,  and  to  institute 
a  fair  comparison  of  other  nations  with  his  own ;  especially 
when  sitting  in  the  hut  of  a  foreign  land,  destitute  of  nearly  ail 
the  comforts  which  he  regards  as  essential  to  human  happiness, 
and  in  circumstances  in  which  the  country  of  his  fathers  must 
present  itself  to  his  mind  in  its  loveliest  forms.  As  we  naturally 
estimate  the  happiness  of  others,  by  contrasting  their  external 
.situation  with  our  own,  this  latter  cause  has,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other,  contributed  to  foster  the  strange  conceptions  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  respecting  the  diaracter  and  enjoyments,  not  of  other 
nations  only,  but  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  remote  parts  of 
their  own  empire.  It  is  not  many  years  since  w^e  were  first 
made  acquainted  with  the  real  circumstances  of  Ireland,  and 
w  ith  the  peculiar  character  of  its  inhabitants. 

We  are  indeed  ])repare(l  to  admit,  that  the  habits  of  all  the  I 
diversified  tribes  which  compose  the  vast  Russian  empire,  are, 
in  general,  materially  different  from  our  own,  and  that  we  e>- 
cel  them  in  arts,  in  sciences,  and  in  moral  and  religious  know¬ 
ledge;  but  it  is  by  no  means  evident  that  they  are  behind  us  in 
humanity,  in  temperance,  and  in  correctness  of  moral  conduct. 
Tlieir  houses  may  not  possess  the  comfort  and  neatness  of  an 
English  cottage ;  but  the  virtues  which  give  worth  and  dignity 
to  man,  arc  not  confined  to  the  luxurious  habits  of  a  mercantile 
country,  nor  to  the  cleanliness  with  which  these  habits  are  ge¬ 
nerally  connected.  And  if  moderation  in  prosperity,  and  huma¬ 
nity  amid  circumstances  of  the  highest  provocation,  afford 
any  evidence  of  the  possession  of  correct  feeling,  and  the  influ- 1 
ence  of  religious  principle,  where  shall  wc  turn  lor  more  striking 
examples,  than  have  been  presented  to  the  world  hy  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander,  and  the  people  whom  he  governs  ?  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  gratifying  to  think,  that  the  Monarch  of  a  vast  empire, 
whose  authority  U  absolute  throughout  his  dominions,  and  who 
is,  consequently,  j>ossessed  of  ail  the  power  that  usually  cor¬ 
rupts  the  heart  of  man,  has,  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances, 
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exhibited  an  example  of  elevated  virtue  the  most  worthy  of  a 
Christian  Prince,  that  has  at  any  time  been  presented  to  the 
world.  This  consideration  is  particularly  pleasinjy,  from  the 
views  which  it  leads  us  to  entertain  of  the  s^rowinj^  improve¬ 
ment  of  more  than  thirty  millions  of  the  human  race.  When 
we  DPhold  the  Sovereign  and  his  Senators  observing,  in  their 
public  and  private  conduct,  the  Divine  precepts  of  lint  who 
has  left  us  an  example,  that  we  should  follow  his  steps ;  ac¬ 
knowledging,  in  the  principles  which  regulate  their  government, 
and  in  their  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  the  supreme  autho¬ 
rity  of  a  religion  which  is  inimical  to  all  that  is  cruel,  and  selfish, 
and  corrupt,  in  human  nature  ;  and  when  they  support  their  pro¬ 
fessions  by  the  most  liberal  and  zealous  exertions  for  the  univer- 
<5al  circulation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  are  we  not  entitled  to 
conclude  that  a  basis  is  laid  on  the  firmest  of  all  foundations, 
lor  the  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation  of  the  inhabitants  over 
whom  it  is  their  lot  to  preside  ?  And,  by  anticipating  the  happi¬ 
ness  which  they  are  instrumental  in  conferring  on  future  genera¬ 
tions,  may  we  not  justly  congratulate  both  themselves  and  their 
people,  in  the  eloquent  language  of  the  prophet,  ‘‘  Arise,  shine, 
for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon 
thee?” 

In  contemplating  the  exertions  which  are  made  by  Christians  of 
all  denominations  for  the  universal  diffusion  of  religious  know¬ 
ledge,  it  is,  indeed,  gratifying  to  reflect  on  the  powerful  influence 
which  the  Russian  Churcii  and  the  Russian  people  may  exert  on 
the  progress  of  Divine  truth  among  the  nations.  Their  capabilities 
iatliis  view  are  extremely  grea,t,  nearly  surrounded  as  they  are 
by  many  numerous  tribes  who  are  sitting  in  darkness,  and  in  the 
land  of  the  shadow  of  death  ;  and  their  zealous  co-operation  in 
the  cause  of  revealed  truth,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those 
events,  which,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Divine  agency,  bear  the 
closest  relation  to  the  universal  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  immortal  interests  of  the  human  race.  With  this  impres¬ 
sion  we  have  opened  the  hook  before  us ;  and  it  has  not  been 
Weakened  by  a  careful  perusal.  On  the  oilier  band,  we  were 
peatly  delighted  to  find  that. there  is  less  superstition  in  the 
Greek  Church  in  Russia  than  we  had  been  led  to  expect;  that 
the  Articles  of  its  belief  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the.  Re¬ 
formed  Churches ;  and  that  there  are  some  peculiarities  con- 
oocted  with  its  constitution,  which  render  it  susceptible  of  a 
oearer  approximation,  both  in  the  number  and  in  the  nature  of 
external  observances,  to  the  simplicity  of  scriptural  devb- 
^on.  The  improvement  of  a  Church  that  acknowledges  that  the 
Bible  is  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ;  that  con¬ 
stantly  appeals  to  it  as  llie  only  authority  for  the  doctrines  which 
^  tBculcates,  and  the  precepts  which  it  enjoins  ;  and  that  coiisi- 
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tiers  iho  ciiTiilation  t)!*  the  inspired  volume  ainioiu^  all  classes  of 
the  eomimmity,  us  an  event' towards  the  completion  of  wliiehiio 
Christian  should  withhold  his  zealous  support ;  the  improvement 
ot  sueh  a  Church  can  never  he  hopeless. 

\V  e  are  disposed  to.'])lace  the  greater  contidence  in  the  acou-  I 
racy  ot*  INlr.  Pinkerton’s  communications  respecting  llussia,  be-  I 
cause  we  are  aware  not'  only  ol*  the  hii^li  respectability  of  h's 
character,  hut  ot*  the  singular  advantai^es  which  he  has  enjoyed,  I 
and  which  must  liave  enabled  him  to  jmssess  the  most  correct 
iniormation  on  all  topics  connected  with  the  state  of  religion  in 
that  vast  empire.  Dr.  Kitt^*,  indeed,  by  means  of  his  long  re¬ 
sidence  in  St.  Petersburi>'h,  was  liighly.  qualified  to  write  an 
acicount  of  ‘  the  rit(*s  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church  in 
Uussia  but  I\lr.  Pinkerton  possesses,  in  addition  to  a  longre- 
sideiu^e,  an  extensive  accpiaintance  witli  its  ditferent  inhabitants,  [ 
a4ul  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  languages  that  are  spoken  in 
tlie  North  of  Kurope. 

‘  Ilis  object  in  publishing  this  volume,  is  to  exhibit  a  view  of  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  Russia,  in  the  only  unexceptionable  to 
in  which  this  object  can  be  accomplished,  by  affording  the  Russian 
divine  an  opportunity  of  stating  himself  what  are  those  principles 
which  have  been  so  long  misrepresented  by  travellers,  and  others 
ignorant  of  his  language,  who  have  drawn  their  conclusions  from  ex- 
ternal  ceremonies,  and  have'  imputed  to  the  Russians  a  system  of 
faitli  ill  many  respects  the  creature  of  their  own  imaginations.  This 
statement  of  doctrines,  important  as  it  is  in  itself,  becomes  still  more 
interesting,  when  view  ed  in  connection  with  the  institution  of  Bible 
Societies  in  Russia ;  as  it  will  enable  the  religious  public  in  this 
country  to  estimate  more  truly  the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  that  empire  ;  effects  which  must 
be  always  considerably  regulated  and  modified  by  the  exposition  of 
the  leading  truths  of  revelation  acknowledged  by  the  establishment 
of  a  country. 

‘  The  treatise  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  is  the  subject  of  tlie  fol¬ 
low  ing  translation,  was  w  ritten  by  Platon,  late  Metropolitan  of  Mos¬ 
cow’,  and  first  published  in  1765.  Since  that  period,  it  has  gone 
through  many  large  editions,  and  has  been  introduced  into  almost 
every  place  of  education  in  the  empire.  It  was  strongly  recoin- 
niended  to  the  translator  by  some  of  the  first  dignitaries  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Church,  as  containing  a  just  view  of  the  doctrines  believed  and 
taught  in  their  communion.’  pp.  iv,  v.' 

To  this  treatise  the  Translator  has  prefixed  a  INIemoir  on  the 
schools,  clergy,  monasteries,  and  ecclesiastical  government  ot 
Russia ;  and  has  subjoined  an  Appendix,  containing  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  origin  and  sentiments  of  the  different  sects  of  Di5>- 
senters.  In  tliis  i\Iemoir  and  Appendix,  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  put 
us  ill  possession  of  some  very  useful'and  interesting  information ; 
and  we  have  only  to  regret  that  the  limits  which  he  prescribe^ 
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tb  himself,  precluded  the  possih^lity  of  his  entering  into  a  morn 
extemlcd  detail.  But  before  we  make  any  observations  on  tlits 
part  ol  the  volume  under  our  consideration,  it  is  proj)er  that  we 
(five  some  attention  to  the  treatise  of  the  Jletropolitan.  Of  this 
we  are  fully  j)re])ared  to  artirm,  that  tlie  Irarnina^,  the  devotional 
fcclini?,  and  the  scriptural  knotvledi>'e,  of  the  Uussian  Divine, 
would  do  credit  to  the  ministers  of  any  Church,  ile  attemjUs, 
indeed,  to  justify  many  o!)servances  which  we  rec^ard  as  su¬ 
perstitious,  and  to  establish,  as  tlie  appointed  ordinances  of 
('hristianity,  some  rites  which  not  only  are  of  human  invention, 
but,  when  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Divine  institutions,  possess  a 
hurtful  tendency,  by  leading  the  midtitude  to  substitute  the 
forms  of  relii»'ion  for  its  substance,  and  to  fori^et  that  “  (Jod  is 
a  S})irit,”  and  that  “  they  ''vho  worslnp  liim,  must  worship, 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.’’  When  we  consider  that,  in  all  aij^es, 
there  has  existed,  in  the  human  mind,  a  natural  propensity  to 
regard,  with  equal  reverence,  the  external  symbols  of  devo¬ 
tion,  and  the  ])ure  and  s]>iritual  'worsiiip  of  the  Livin<^(iod; 
to  conceive  that  a  rei»;ular  attention  to  ceremonial  observances, 
or  even  to  some  duties  of  easy  ])erformauee,  will  amply  atone 
for  the  sins  of  corrupt  aud  unsubdued  affections;  and  to  suh- 
<ti(ute  that  part  of  charity  >vhi(‘h  consists  in  relievin«»‘  the  wants 
of  the  poor,  for  the  whole  of  the  self-denyiui^  morality  of  the 
Gospel ;  we  are  fidly  ])ersuaded  that  the  eonstitutiou  of  every 
Christian  Church  should  he  so  foniud  as  to  counteract  this  ten¬ 
dency  of  our  nature.  We  are,  tlierefore,  not  disposed  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  opinions  of  those  res])eetal)le  Divines  who  roi^rot 
that  the  Reformed  Churches  in  this  country,  have  retained  too 
little  of  the  external  decoration  of  the  Romish  Communion  ; 
maintaining  that  a  very  considerable  ])roportion  of  ceremonial 
observances  in  public  worship,  is  essential  to  the  devotion  of  tire 
?reat  mass  of  the  people.  For,  though  we  readily  admit  that 
the  multitude,  wliether  in  the  higher  or  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
life,  are  extremely  inclined  to  he  gratified  with  the  mere  gaudi- 
of  superstition, — to  feel  satisfied  with  any  thing  that  will 
tjuiet  the  conscience  at  the  least  ])ossible  compensation,  and  that 
^ill  help  to  conhrm  them  in  the  opinion  that  they  are  very  wor- 
%  and  religious  people,  if  they  oliscrvc  ail  thc'ntcs  that  tlie 
Church  )rescrihes,  though,  at  the  same  time,  they  violate  al- 
Hiost  every  precept  of  the  Decalogue ; — though  we  readily  ad- 
ail  this;  we  cannot  think,  even  should  we  allow  that  tht 
New  Testament  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  public  worsiiip,  aud 
^1  church  government,  that  the  multiplicity  and  complication 
of  obser\ anccs  in  any  Christian  Church  should  he  of  a  nature 
tending  to  cherish  this  propensity  of  the  human  mind,  or  to 
f'onceal  the  nature  and  design  of  that  religion  which,  according 
^0  the  doctrine  of  one  of  its  inspired  teachers,  consists  not  in 
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in  meat  and  drink,  but  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  andjojig 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

Some  of  the  observations  in  the  book  before  us,  have  suggested 
these  rellections ;  and  we  liave  accpiired  additional  evidence  of 
their  truth  by  contrasting  the  enlightened  views  of  the  late  Me¬ 
tropolitan  of  Moscow,  with  the  sentiments  of  many  intheChurdi 
with  which  he  was  connected.  In  the  mind  of  a  man  whofirmh 
believed  and  maintained,  ‘  that  the  worship  of  God  can  nc\er  j 
be  sincere,  unless  it  proceed  from  a  contrite  and  unfeigned! 
spirit ;  since  all  external  rites  of  worship  are  only  marks  testify-  f 
ing  our  internal  piety  and  sincerity  towards  God,  without  which  | 
they  signify  nothing  : — and  that  we  must  hold  to  the  divine  word! 
alone,  ami  rest  assured,  that  it  only  contains  the  true  rules  by  j 
which  we  ought  to  please  God;’ — the  reverencing  of  pictures  i 
might,  perhajis,  he  unaccompanied  with  any  superstitious  iiotiou.1 
To  sujipose,  however,  that  an  uneducated  multitude  would  re- 1 
gard  the  images  of  their  saints  in  the  same  haimless  liglitJ 
would  discover  not  oidy  a  total  ignorance  of  human  nature,  but  ! 
an  opinion  which  is  contradicted  by  the  irequent  endeavours  of 
this  pious  Bishop  to  correct  the  erroneous  ideas  of  his  people. 
If  there  had  not  been  suflicient  ground,  in  the  super  tition  of 
many,  for  the  following  remarks,  we  have  no  reason  to  tliiuk 
that  they  Avould  have  heen  made. 


<  This  lawful  and  holy  reverencing  of  pictures  may  be  turned  into ' 
the  most  abominable  sin  of  idolatry.  This  is  the  case  when  anyone 
liopes  in,  or  attaches  all  lisre.spect  to  the  holy  pictures,  and  trusts  ini 
their  material  substance  ;  when,  for  instance,  any  one  finds  greater ? 
sanctity  in  one  picture  than  in  another,  or  places  in  them  any  hope  of. 
salvation.  "I  hey,  too,  are  chargeable  with  this  guilt,  who  bring  their 
own  particular  picture  into  the  church  along  with  them,  aiulonly  j 
worship  before  it,  or  who  respect  these  pictures  more  which  are: 
adorned  than  the  unadorned,  the  old  more  than  the  new,  or,  decline 
praying  at  all  when  they  have  not  a  picture  before  them.  All  these,: 
and  such  like,  are  gre^t  transgressors,  and  prove  a  great  disgrace  to 
the  real  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  ’  p,  230. 


In  a  note  on  this  passage  the  Translator  observes  : 


Tim 


*  The  attentive  render  will  easily  perceive,  in  the  above  defence 
of  the  invocation  of  departed  saints,  that  tlie  Metropolitan  feels  him*| 
self  at  the  greatest  loss  to  preserve  even  a  shadow  of  con.sistency. 
with  the  great  truths  cf  revelation  which  he  had  formerly  expiaineu.  ^ 
Being  no  doubt  thorouglily  convinced  of  the  mere  impos>it)ility  thatj 
illiterate  peasants  should  mark  the  nice  distinction  whicli  hehimseif: 
has  drawn  between  the  homage  paid  to  the  Saviour,  and  that  given  to  j 
the  saints,  he  at  last  brings  forth  the  grand  antidote  against  error  in 
opinion  and  practice.  “  We  must  hold  to  the  divine  word  alone,  and  j 
rest  assured  that  it  only  contains  the  true  rules  by  w  liich  >vc  ought  w  j 
please  God!”  ’  p.  231. 
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\i  >vas  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  read  the  opinions  of  our 
\uthor  on  Uie  doctrines  and  morality  of  the  Gospel.  Tliey 
[ii.cover  the  fervid  piety  of  the  Christian,  as  well  as  tlie  sound 
!,;iuicrstandinc^  of  the  able  Divine.  The  unction '  with  which 
are  delivered,  constantly  reminds  us  that  the  religion  of 
jesus  is  intended  to  renovate  and  sanctify  human  nature  ;  and 
^liat  we  are  bound  to  embrace  it,  not  as  a  system  of  o])inion 
merely,  but  as  containini^  truths  which  are  essentially  connected 
T\ith  our  ])rcsent  ha])piness,  and  our  eternal  welfare. 

As  Christianity  has  doctrines  which  are  ))ecidiar  to  itself,  and 
^vhich  distinguish  it  from  every  other  system  that  has  claimed 
i!ie  attention  of  man,  we  can  very  easily  estimate  the  general 
soundness  in  the  faith  of  any  individual,  when  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  sentiments  which  he  entertains  on  thoseimpor-. 
lant  tenets.  If,  for  example,  he  admits  the  corruption  of  human 
nature,  and  the  necessity  of  that  atonement  which  the  Son  of 
God  made  for  the  offences  of  his  people,  w  e  can  scarcely  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  it  will  be  found  that  he  is  erroneous  on  any 
of  the  other  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel.  There  is,  indeed, 
:m  admirable  consistency  in  the  Christian  scheme, — a  harmony 
and  connexion  in  its  several^parts,  which  mark  it  as  the  contri¬ 
vance  of  infinite  wisdom  ;  and  we  can  hardly  conceive  how  an 
iionest  mind  can  admit,  as  Divine,  any  of  its  doctrines,  with¬ 
out  embracing  the  whole,  ft  is  no  slight  eontirr.iation  of  the 
truth  of  this  opinion,  that  men  living  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  under  governments  widely  dillcrent,  have  entertained 
^10  same  views  of  Divine  revelation  ; — views,  in  defence  of 
which,  the  Reformers  both  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  sacri¬ 
ficed  all  but  the  happiness  of  immortality  ;  and  in  the  support 
ml  propagation  of  which,  the  pious  of  all  denominations  are 
zealously  employed.  Of  this  nature  are  the  sentiments  which 
ihe  31etropolitau  of  Moscow'  warmly  inculcates  in  the  w'ork 
Wore  us  :  and  while  it  is  gratifying  to  us  that  they  are  so 
truly  apostolic,  we  are  fully  aw  are  that  they  wall  appear  to  be 
very  met  hod  ist  leal  to  those  wlio  are  the  opjvouents  of  what¬ 
soever  is  scriptural  or  devotional,  but  whose  perfect  ignorance 
of  the  religion  which  they  profess,  is  not  more  contemptible 
titan  it  is  criminal. 

Our  Author  divides  his  treatise  into  three  parts.  The  first 
fettards  the  knowledge  of  God  as  derived  from  nature,  and  as 
subservient  to  the  belief  of  the  Gospel,  The  second,  the  doc- 
triues  of  revelation.  And  the  third,  the  law  of  God.  We 
^ball  i)resent  our  readers  w  itli  an  extract  from  his  account  of  tlie 
present  state  of  man  ; — the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  an  atonement 
lor  Sin,  and  the  only  way  of  salvation  ; — and  the  necessity  of  Di- 
'Iqc  influence. 

On  the  first  of  these  particulars  he  remarks  : 

‘  We  have  shewn  that  a  change  must  have  token  place  among  the 
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children  of  men ;  but  the  fountain  out  of  which  all  this  eri)  I 
flowed,  we  know  not.  Now  we  behold  the  beginning  of  this  evil.  ■ 
for  the  hioly  Scriptures,  in  making  known  the  happy  state  in  which  1 
tlie  first  man  was  created,  are  also  not  silent  in  regard  to  the  manner  B 
in  whicli  he  fell  from  his  happiness  ;  and  this  fall  has  brought  death  ■ 
upon  all  men.  The  word  of  God  clearly  and  powerfully  contirms  ■ 
this.  “  By  one  man’ sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin;  ■ 
and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned  The  I 
Heathens  themselves,  notwithstanding  their  great  darkness,  areun-B 
able  to  deny  the  general  corruption  of  the  human  race  ;  but  hris* 
tians  alone  enjoy  the  peculiar  privilege  of  pointing  to  the  very  sprints 
from  which  this  flood  of  wickedness  flows  ’ — ‘  Surely  it  is  unneces- 
sary,  in  this  place,  to  prove  how’  sorrowful  and  wretched  man  is  b! 
buch  a  condition,  because  to  have  the  light  of  reason  darkened,  to 
be  removed  from  virtue,  consequently  from  God,  from  the  most 
exalted  good,  is  a  state  of  misery,  than  which  the  mind  of  man 
cannot  conceive  a  greater.'  pp.  121— 126. 

After  shewing  the  incflicacy  of  repentance  and  of  good 
works,  notwithstanding  flie  unbounded  goodness  of  the  l)eitv,|| 
he  obsei’V(*s ;  [ 

r 

*  Let  no  man  suppose,  that  because  God  is  infinitely  merciful,  or 
rather  merev  itself,  he  can,  without  regarding  men's  imperfections, 
and  their  falling  into  sin,  out  of  his  mere  goodness,  pardon  men,  and 
render  them  fit  to  be  pgrtakers  of  his  blessedness  and  glory.  Such 
reasoning  is  base  and  sinful;  it  makes  the  mercy  of  God  blind;  it 
presupposes  a  God  not  possessed  of  eternal  and  inviolable  rectitude. 
It  obliges  him  to  regard  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  alike,  a  suppo¬ 
sition  which  is  dreadful  to  apply  to  the  Living  (lod.  Does  anyone 
ask,  by  wliat  way  then  can  man  be  saved  ?  By  that  way,  I  answer, 
which  inlinite  wisdom  Iws  devised,  and  in  which  the  mercy  of  our 
God  is  united  with  a  full  satisfaction  of  his  justice,  in  the  work  of 
our  salvation.  And  what  this  way  is,  the  word  of  God  has  panicu- 
larly  revealed  to  us'  pp.  12S,  129.  | 

‘  The  death  of  C  lirist  is  the  true  and  only  sacrifice  for  sin  —  ‘  for 
rll  the  otlier  saciifices  were  nothing,  but  a  kind  of  types  or  images  of 
this ;  it  alone  was  capable  of  satisfying  divine  justice,  meriting  Icr 
us  God's  mercy",  cleansing  us  from  our  sins,  -and  of  restoring  us  to 
our  original  state  of*  blessedness.  The  word  of  God  bears  testimony 
to  this ;  “  But  Christ  being  come  an  blgh  priest  of  good  things  to 
come,  by  a  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle,  not  made  "itn 
hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  of- this  building;  neither  by  the  blood oi 
goats  and  calves,  hut  by  Ins  own  blood,  he  entered  in  once  into  the  Iioly 
place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.”  ’ — ‘  All  the  bles¬ 
sedness  we  can  ever  expect  from  the  divine  goodness,  is  procured  by 
the  death  of  Christ.' — ‘  And  there  is  no  one  so  great  a  sinner  whom 
his  grace  alone  is  not  able  to  save.  But  in  order  that  this  grace  may 
become  efiectual  in  us,  faith  is  requisite,  that  is,  we  must  heartily 
receive  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  and  without  doubting,  rest  as¬ 
sured,  that  only  through  liiiu-yvc^aiH)e  made  partakers  of  the  mercy 
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ef  God.  Without  the  infinite  merits  of  Christ  all  our  attempts  are  in 
vain,  and  man  can  never  be  saved.  This  is  clearly  taught  every  where 
‘nthe  word  of  (iod:  “  For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  ‘ 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  pe- 
rish,but  have  everlasting  life.” — “  He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  con¬ 
demned,  but  he  that  believetli  not  is  condemned  already.'”  pp.  145— 8. 

I  • 

*  This  faith  is  called  jndifi/ing  faiths  because  through  it  man  is 
accounted  just  before  God ;  yea,  is  accounted  as  such,  according  to 
:lie  doctrine  of  Paul,  without  the  works  of  the  law.  For  how  is  it 
Dossible  for  man  to  have  any  part  in  his  own  justification,  when  it  is 
Impossible  to  be  justified  in  any  other  way,  than  by  first  confessing 
our  guilt  before  God,  and  that  we  have  merited  his  wrath  ?  How¬ 
ever,  those  who  are  justified  by  faith  must  prove  the  same,  and  give 
evidence  of  tlieir  justification,  by  obeying  the  holy  law  of  (jod.' 
For,  according  to  Paul’s  doctrine,  faith  worketh  by  love ;  and  such 
faith  is  styled  a  living  faith  ;  because  it  is  unfeigned,  and  preserves 
alive  the  spark  of  continual  progress  in  virtue.  But  such  as  will  not 
confess  their  poverty  before  God,  and  do  not  place  their  hope  of  sal¬ 
vation  on  their  Saviour  alone,  or  lead  lives  unbecoming  the  character 
of  Christians,  are  said  to  possess  a  dead^  feigned^  and  vain  faith.* 

p.  108. 

These  extracts  arc  not  more  conformable  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  to  those  of  the  (  /Oiifession  of  Faith  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  than  the  whole  oF  die  treatise  is,  so  far  at 
least  as  it  regards  t\\e  doctrines  of  Christianity.  And  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  state  our  reasons  for  thinking,  that  the  Russian 
Church,  notwithstanding  its  burdensome  and  superstitious  ob- 
servaiut's,  will,  at  no  distant  period,  become  more  simple  and 
^ripturul  in  its  external  forms  of  devotion  ;  and  will  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  no  slight  degree  in  contributing  to  the  universal  pro¬ 
pagation  of  Cliristian  truth.  In  our  calculations  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  wc  arc  not  disposed  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  circum-* 
"taiice  that  the  civil  riders  of  the  Russian  empire  seem,  in  ge- 
mTal,  to  be  truly  virtuous  characters,  zealously  active  in  the 
Christian  cause  :  for  though  this  is  a  just  ground  for  gratitude 
exultation,  yet  we  must  always  recollect,  that  the  successors 
^1  these  men  may  be  cliaractorized  by  sentiineiits  and  conduct 
completely  the  reverse.  ]\Iiich  invieed  may  he  accomplished  by 
Alexander  and  his  associates.  They  may  probably  place  the 
cc'ilaiid  religious  liberties  of  their  country  on  the  firmest  basis  ; 
jod  tiieir  exertions  in  enlightcMiing  and  elevating  the  vast  popu- 
htion  conmulled  to  their  government,  may  be  such  as  greatly  to  . 
facilitate  the  labours  of  those  who  shall  succeed  them.  But  our 
pat  ions  rest  chiefly  on  the  following  considerations. 

The  purity  of  doctrine  maintained  by  the  Russian 
ourch.  We  readily  confess  that  purity  of  doctrine  has  not  al- 
■  accompanied  by  holiness  of  conduct.  There  have 
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heen  Churches,  the  creeds  of  which  have  been  orthodox,  that 
have,  nevertheless,  miserably  sunk  into  ignorance  and  su- 
])erstition.  But  while  this  is  readily  admitted,  because  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  confirms  it,  we  are  fully  of 
opinion,  tliat  tlie  improvement  of  a  Church,  wliose  views  of 
revelation  are  just,  is  far  more  probable  than  that  of  one  which 
has  departed  not  only  from  tlie  simplicity  of  Christ,  but 
from  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  The  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland  is,  indeed,  in  a  very  low  condition  ;  but  who  is  there 
that  does  not  hope  better  things  of  this  Church,  fallen  as  it  is 
in  the  zeal  and  jwwer  of  religion,  than  of  the  Popish  community 
in  the  same  country  ?  Irk  the  one  case,  it  is  only  necessary  (o 
shew  ihat  they  do  not  act  according  to  their  profession  ;  in 
the  other,  we  must  shew  that  their  profession  and  their  con- 
duet  are,  in  general,  both  wrong. 

WiUi  regard  to  the  Russian  Church,  not  only  are  its  doc¬ 
trines  pure,  but  they  are  maintained,  it  is  evident,  with  much  zeal 
by  many  distinguished  individuals  among  both  the  clergy  and 
the  laity.  Circumstances  have  concurred  to  give  a  salutary 
impulse  to  the  people ;  to  endear  to  them  still  more,  the  hopes 
and  the  consolations  of  true  religion;  and  to  impress. on  the 
public  mind  that  lowliness  of  heart  before  God,  which  is  the  | 
best  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel. 
In  this  improving  state  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  feelings  of 
the  peojde,  the  important  doctrines  which  are  maintained  in  the 
treatise  before  us,  will  produce  their  Divine  ellects  ;  and  burstiiis^ 
through  the  gloom  in  which  they  have  been  enveloped,  will 
dispel  the  surrounding  shades,  and  appear  to  the  heart  what 
they  really  are — rays  of  light  which  have  issued  from  the 
bright  and  uncreated  eflhlgence  of  the  Divinity,  to  illuminate 
the  path  that  leads  to  heaven  and  to  (lod.  Every  Church, 
through  its  own  lukewarmness  and  apostasy,  has  had  its  “  day 
of  darkness  and  it  has  been,  generally,  through  the  means 
of  national  calamities  and  deep  aftlictious,  that  it  has  been 
awakened  from  its  state  of  moral  deadness,  and  made  to  return 
to  the  purity  of  the  Gospel. 

Secondly^  In  connexion  with  the  purity  of  doctrine  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Russian  Church,  we  rest  the  hopes  which  we 
have  stated  respecting  it,  on  the  extensive  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures.  How  providential  has  been  the  coincidence  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  !  At  the  very  period  when  calamity,  to  an  extent  that 
is  scarcely  j)aralleled  in  the  annals  of  history,  had  prepared 
the  people  to  receive  the  consolations  of  religion,  the  must  ac¬ 
tive  endeavours  were  making  for  the  circulation  of  the  words 
oi  eternal  life ;  and  several  Societies  were  forming,  one  of 
which  Avas  amidst  the  ruins  of  Moscow,  for  imparting  to  the 
Russian  people  the  unspeakable  gift  of  God,  At  the  very 
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time  when  the  Scourg^e  of  the  earth  was  marchings  with  his 
myriads  to  the  capital  of  Russia,  and  was  leavins^  behind  him 
one  extended  scene  of  desolation  and  death  ;  when  he  was 
jjacrificinty  his  thousands  to  the  detestable  project  of  destroying 
the  indei)endence  of  unoffending  nations ;  the  generous  Alex¬ 
ander  was  concerting  measures  for  the  more  extensive  diffusion 
of  the  word  of  God  through  his  empire,  and  issuing  his  pro¬ 
clamations  for  the  purpose  of  affording  every  facility  to  those 
who  were  employed  in  carrying  this  beneficent  design  into  ef- 
joct.  Eternal  Providence  has  surely  some  great  benefit  in  store 
for  the  ])eople  who  have  been  blessed  with  such  a  Sovereign  ; 
nor  will  the  endeavours  which  are  made  for  putting  a  Bible  into 
the  hands  of  every  individual  in  his  dominions,  disappoint  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  this  pious  Prince.  A  lasting  basis 
vi\\i  be  laid  for  scrij)tural  piety  and  enlightened  devotion  ;  and 
the  people  of  the  North  of  Europe  will  accpiire  an  elevation, 
which  knowledge  and  moral  principle  alone  can  confer ;  and 
which  will  render  them  the  ministers  of  the  greatest  blessings 
to  other  lands  and  to  future  generations. 

Thirdly^  We  are  confirmed  in  these  expectations,  by  the 
plans  which  are  forming  for  educating  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
population.  Much,  indeed,  has  already  been  done  towards  the 
completion  of  this  object.  Not  only  has  the  general  system  of 
education  been  improved  and  greatly  extended ;  we  know 
that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  make  its  advantages  universal, 
.\ihI  what  hap])y  results  may  we  not  expect  from  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  design  !  I'his  will  give  eilect  to  the  purity  of 
doctrine  professed  by  the  National  Church,  and  to  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Bible.  The  superstitious  observances  which  are 
now  so  prevalent,  will  first  appear  unscriptural,  and  then  sink 
into  oblivion  ;  and  the  Church  with  which  they  are  connected, 
will  unite  with  the  other  Churches  of  Christ,  in  contending 
for  the  support  and  the  propagation  of  the  faith  which  was 
once  delivered  unto  the  Saints.” 

Lastly,  We  expect  much  from  the  Russian  clergy.  Dr. 
king  and  Mr.  Pinkerton,  unite  in  testifying  that  ‘  the  superior 
clergy  of  Russia  are  men  whose  candour,  modesty,  and  truly 
primitive  simplicity  of  manners,  would  have  ilhistrated  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity.*  We  know  of  no  circumstance  that  proves 
the  truth  of  this  remark  more  fully,  than  the  fact  that  they  have 
iOHinitnously  united  in  their  exertions  for  tlui  circulation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ,  and  have  received,  with  the  utmost  gratitude, 
the  aid  w  liich  has  been  att’orded  them  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  In  this  respect  tiiey  have  acted  a  part  much 
more  enlightened  than  that  of  some  of  oiii  English  clergy.  It 
never  occurred  to  them  tliat  it  was  possible  for  any  man  pro- 
Icssing  to  believe  that  the  Bible  is  from  God,  deliberately  to 
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fiffirm,  that  its  circulation,  irithoul  note  or  comment^  inis^lit 
attended  with  the  w'orst  consequences ;  and  prove  injurious  to 
the  safety  of  a  Church,  the  constitution  of  which  alone  was 
declared  to  bo  apostolical.  Nothinj^  like  this  was  heard  in 
Kussia.  The  clcrj^y  there  conceived,  (and  surely  they  conceived 
justly,)  that  the  firmest  support  of  their  doctrines  and  of  their 
Church,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  that  the  more 
extensively  that  AVord  is  circulate(i,'the  more  immoveable  will 
tlic  foundations  of  that  noble  edifice  wliich  they  are  erecting;  he 
rendered.  They  arc  convinced  tiiat  ‘  tiie  (Miurch,  (to  use  the 
lan^uasce  of  the  Aletropolitau  of  Moscow,)  is  founded  on  the 
perspicuous' doctrines  of  tlie  gospel ;  and  that  now,  we  are  not 
taugfit  by  hidden  predictions  and  dark  types,  but  we  all,  with 
open  face  liehold  as  in  a  «'lass  the  s^lory  of  the  Lord.’ 

We  shall  content  ourselves  with  these  hints  for  the  p^’esent, 
intending  to  resunu*,  at  no  very  distant  period,  the  same 
train  of  reflections  more  in  detail. 


Art.  II.  Oriental  Memoirs  :  Selected  and  abridged  from  a  Series  of 
Familiar  Letters  written  during  Seventeen  Years  Kesidence  in 
India;  including  Observations  on  Parts  of  Africa  and  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  a  Narrative  of  Occurrences  in  Four  India  Voyages.  Il¬ 
lustrated  w  ith  Engravings  from  Original  Draw  ings  [to  the  Number 
of  91,  nearly  50  of  wliich  are  coloured.]  By  James  Forbes, 
F.  R.  S.  &’C.  4*  vols.  Royal  4to.  pp.  1955.  Price  161.  16s.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  White,  Cochrane,  and  Co.  1813. 

(Conlinued  Ji  oni  jmge  4:13  of  our  last  Number,/ 

J^EAUERS,  in  perfect  corporeal  ease,  indulging  an  excur¬ 
sive  and  inquisitive  imagination,  are  very  prone  to  accuse 
travellers  of  a  delect  of  curiosity,  activity,  or  courage.  They 
can  allow  themselves  to  he  surprised  and  vexed  when  the 
traveller  alliidt^s  to  some  very  remarkable  object  or  scene,  jicr- 
haps  at  the  distance  of  only  a  fetv  leagues,  on  the  one  hand  or 
the  other,  from  the  line  of  his  route,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
he  failed  to  see,  from  causes,  lie  says,  which  forced  on  him  the 
unwilling  conviction  that  the  requisite  deviation  from  Ids  course 
was  impractieahle.  ‘  Impracticable  !  and  only  fifteen,  or  twenty, 
or  thirty  miles  1’  exclaims  the  disa])pointed  reader,  avIio  in¬ 
stantly  fancies  that  a  descrijition  of  that  city,  or  ridn,  or  cavern, 
or  cataract,  would  have  been  more  interesting  tliau  any  thing 
the  traveller’s  whole  book  actually  contains.  ‘  Impracticable  1’ 
and  then  ho  recollects  perhaps  with  Avhat  perfect  facility  ho  has 
gone  Ifom  London  to  Hath,  within  the  length  of  a  moderate 
day,  and  could  dp  it  any  day.  The  traveller  would  think  hiiu- 
shM  justified  in  w  isliing  this  lazy  and  ungrateful  epicure 
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curiosities  and  wonders  compelled  to  perform  an  adventure  in  a 
ilesert  reunion,  in  an  opj^ressive  climate,  with  rivers  to  be  forded, 
iiistjcts  and  reptiles  to  infest,  tents  and  provisions  to  be  carried, 
jruides  to  be  obtained,  and  perhaps  the  expense,  incumbiance, 
and  uncertain  protection  of  a  i^nard  ai^ainst  banditti,  no  where 
to  bo  seen  and  every  where  to  be  dreaded.  He  iniglit  be  made 
to  learn  that  there  arc  many  possible  conjunctures  of  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  most  enterprising  traveller  may  find 
a  place  or  object  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  leagues,  as  de¬ 
cidedly  out  of  his  reach  as  if  a  continent  or  a  sea  lay  between. 
We  must  make  large  allowances  for  the  limited  excursions  of 
our  travellers  in  India,  so  long  as  many  of  its  regions  require 
such  an  equipage  for  locomotion  as  our  Author  describes  as 
having  beeti  indispensable  for  a  journey  of  a  few  days  in  the 
district  called  the  Concan.  It  may  indeed,  after  all,  be  some- 
^Yhat  difficult  for  most  readers  to  comprehend  the  absolute 
necessity,  even  there,  of  such  a  swarm  of  attendants. 

*  After  a  few  weeks  residence  at  Fort  Victoria  and  the  hot-wells, 

I  joined  two  other  gentlemen  on  a  journey  from  thence  to  Bombay  : 

I  rode  on  horseback;  being  invalids,  they  travelled  in  palankeens; 
our  retinue  consisted  of  more  than  fourscore  persons,  besides  horse* 
and  pack-bullocks.  This  number  of  attendants  for  only  three  Euro¬ 
peans,  may  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  have  never  been  in 
India ;  but  they  were  all  indispensably  necessary,  in  a  country  where 
I  DO  caravansary,  or  house  of  refreshment,  is  to  be  met  with ;  a 
traveller  must  therefore  carry  every  thing  with  him,  even  a  bed  and 
kitchen  uUmsils,  which  renders  an  Indian  journey  troublesome  and 
expensive.'  Vol.  I.  p.  204. 

This  journey,  and  all  the  Author’s  journeys,  made  him  a  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  wretched  and  pernicious^  cftects  of  the  lliiuloo 

I  system,  a  system  of  which  it  is  a  most  prominent  and  striking 
characteristic,  that  it  studiously  aggravates  distress  and  depri¬ 
vation,  and  tramples  on  what  is  already  oppressed.  This  cha¬ 
racteristic, — as  indubitable  an  indication  probably  as  it  is  possible 
lor  any  institution  to  bear  of  an  infernal  origin, — is  [)eculiarly 
conspicuous  in  the  degraded  condition  of'  widows,  and  the 
sanetioiied  and  systematic  contempt  in  which  they  are  held.  So 
much  ignominy  is  heaped  on  this  forlorn  portion  of  the  race, 
that  our  Author  professes  not  to  wonder  that  some  of  them  prefer 
the  burning  pile. 

At  Marre,  in  the  Concan,  he  found  excavated  temples  and 
habitations  in  a  rocky  hill,  resembling,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the 
prodigious  works  of  Salsette  and  Elephanta.  And  near  these 
‘  sacred  caverns  was  a  sj)ot  set  apart  for  Hwinyersy  a  sort  of 
tkvotees,  with  whose  performances  we  are  become  familiar  of 
late  years,  by  means  of  the  frequent  descriptions  of  travellers 
uiissioharies.  Particular  villages,  he  says,  are  appropriated 
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for  this  exhibition  of  men  voluntarily  suspended  by  a  hook  fixed 
in  the  back,  and  swinging  about  in  the  air. 

*  The  longer  the  man  is  capable  of  this  painful  exertion,  and  the 
more  violently  he  swings  liimself  round,  the  greater  the  merit. 
From  the  flesh  giving  way,  the  performer  sometimes  falls  from  hk 
towering  height,  and  breaks  a  limb;  if  he  escape  that  accident,  from 
the  usual  temperance  of  the  Hindoos  the  wound  soon  heals.’ 

lie  made  an  interesting  excursion  to  Surat,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Bombay.  One  of  his  first 
notices  here,  is  the  durability  of  the  timber  of  the  teak  tree,  as 
shewn  in  the  instance  of 

—  *  a  ship  which  had  been  built  near  eighty  years;  and  which, 
from  veneration  to  its  age  and  long  services,  was  only  employed  on 
an  annual  voyage  to  the  Red  Sea,  to  convey  the  Mahomedan  pilgrimi 
to  Jiddah,  on  their  way  to  Mecca ;  and  then  returning  w  ith  them  to 
Surat,  after  the  hodge,  or  religious  ceremonies,  were  finished,  the 
vessel  was  oiled  and  covered  up  until  the  following  season.* 

A  curious  account  is  given  of  the  picturesque  appearance  of 
the  population,  composed  of  the  people  of  so  many  nations ;  of 
the  manner  of  watering  the  gardens ;  of  the  exterior  of  the 
Nabob’s  haram  ;  and  of  the  extremely  retired  and  secluded 
economy  of  what  may  be  called  the  domestic  life  of  the  Maho- ! 
medans.  The  most  singular  tiling  is  a  hospital  for  unfortunate 
brutes.  j 

'  <  The  Banian  hospital  at  Surat  is  a  remarkable  institution ;  it  con* 
sists  of  a  large  plot  of  ground,  enclosed  with  high  walls ;  divided  into 
several  courts,  or  wards,  for  the  accommodation  of  animals :  in  sick¬ 
ness  they  are  attended  with  the  tender est  care,  and  find  a  peaceful 
asylum  for  the  infirmities  of  age.  When  an  animal  breaks  a  limb,  or 
is  otherwise  disabled  from  serving  his  master,  he  carries  him  to  the  ' 
hospital ;  and,  indifferent  to  what  nation  or  cast  the  owner  may  be¬ 
long,  the  patient  is  never  refused  admittance.  If  he  recovers,  he 
cannot  be  reclaimed,  but  must  remain  in  the  hospital  for  life,  subject 
to  the  duty  of  drawing  water  for  those  pensioners  debilitated  by  age 
or  disease  from  procuring  it  for  themselves.  At  my  visit,  the  hospital 
contained  horses,  mules,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  monke3rs,  poultry, 
pigeons,  and  a  variety  of  birds ;  with  an  aged  tortoise,  who  was 
knowm  to  have  been  there  seventy -five  years.  The  most  extraordinary 
ward  w^as  that  appropriated  to  rats,  mice,  bugs^  and  other  noxious 
vermin :  the  overseers  of  the  hospital  frequently  hire  beggars  from 
the  streets,  for  a  stipulated  sura,  to  pass  a  night  among  the  fleas,  lice, 
and  hugs,  on  the  express  condition  of  suffering  them  to  enjoy  their 
feast  without  molestation. — The  hospital  has  several  dependent  en¬ 
dowments  without  the  walls,  for  such  invalids  and  convalescents  for 
whom  pasturage  and  country  air  may  be  recommended ;  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  goats  purchased  from  slaughter  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Mahomedan  festival,  when  so  many  of  those  animals  are  devoted  to 
destruction.’  p.  256* 
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In  noticing^  the  decaying  state  of  some  of  tlie  conspicuous 
buildings,  he  describes  a  pernicious  elFect  of  the  foolish  pride  of 
(lie  Mogul  personages  of  distinction. 

*  They  had  rather  be  the  reputed  founder  of  an  insignificant  villa, 
than  preserve  the  grandest  palace  erected  by  their  ancestors.  These 
gardens  (of  Mahmud-a-Bhaug)  were  made  by  a  former  nabob,  and 
called  after  his  name  ;  they  cost  an  immense  sum,  and  required  many 
years  to  complete  them :  yet  his  successor  never  resided  there,  nor 
"prevented  their  decay ;  while,  with  the  iron  rod  of  despotism,  he  was 
converting  a  populous  part  of  the  city  into  a  large  garden,  adorned 
with  extensive  walks,  groves,  and  fountains,  to  surround  a  summer 
pavilion :  the  reigning  nabob  dignified  this  favourite  retreat  with  the 
appellation  of  “  The  Gift  of  God  tlie  suffering  manufacturers, 
driven  from  their  quiet  habitations,  and  shady  verdant  looms,  called  it 
The  Garden  of  Oppression.^'  * 

The  passion  of  the  rich  and  powerful  men  of  these  countries 
for  perpetuating  their  names  by  some  remarkable  work,  has,  in 
one  of  its  modes  of  operation,  conferred  a  most  substantial 
I  benefit ;  as  our  Author  finds  repeated  occasions  for  testifying,  on 
coming,  in  a  fever  of  heat  and  thirst,  to  some  of  those  large, 
walled,  and  decorated  wells,  without  the  aid  of  which  some  parts 
of  the  country  W’^ould  seem  liardly  passable. 

Ill  some  of  the  scenes  and  seasons  which  he  describes,  the 
reader  can  easily  see  how  Pagans  might  learn  to  worship  water. 
The  craving  for  it  was  excited  almost  to  madness,  and  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  quaffing  and  laving,  on  arriving  at  a  stream  or 
reservoir,  parched  and  almost  expiring,  was  ecstacy.  He  was 
often  struck  with  the  beauty  and  force  of  descriptions  and  bene- 
I  dictions  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  importance  and 
:  beneficent  effect  of  this  element  are  represented  in  so  many 
I  forms,  and  with  so  many  spiritual,  consolatory,  and  sublime 
j  associations  and  analogies. 

\  The  enumeration  of  wild  animals  introduces  a  highly  curious 
1  description  of  iiunting  with  the  cheeta,  a  beast  of  the  leopard 
I  species,  trained  to  tlie  employment.  This  diversion  is  much 

I  admired  and  practised  by  the  princes  and  chieftains  of  lliii- 

dostan,  both  Mahumedans  and  Hindoos,  excepting  Brahmins. 

‘In  height  the  cheeta  considerably  exceeds"  the  leopard,  and 
•  ^eatly  excels  it  in  form  and  beauty.  Its  head  is  smaller  in  propor- 

I  tion ;  its  eyes  are  brown  or  hazle,  without  an  appearance  of  vice ; 

:  its  spots  ai*  bl.ick  and  solid,  not  in  circles:  its  body  is  long,  loins 
i  alender,  cliest  deep,  legs  straight  and  taper,  and  its  paws  not  larger 
I  than  those  of  a  co  nmon-sized  dog ;  its  tail  is  long  and  gracefully 
I  turned.  'i'Le  chccla  is  as  much  superior  to  the  leopard  in  the  docility 
i  and  generusily  cf  its  nature,  as  in  the  elegance  of  its  shape.* 

I  The  antelope  is  uie  usual  victim  of  the  sport;  and  the  cheeta 
I  b  described  as  exliibiting  admirable  self-government  and  ad- 
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dress,  after  ^ettins^  si«rht  of  the  game,  in  winding  and  creepiii^, 
unobserved,  to  the  most  advantageous  position  for  starting  in 
full  chase.  If  he  can  thus  approach  the  antelope  within  about 
seventy  yards,  he  seldom  misses  seizing  it  in  a  run  of  less  than 
four  hundred,  llis  velocity  is  represented  as  astonisliing,  his 
leaps  sometimes  clearing  a  distance  of  seven  paces.  Our  sports¬ 
men  will  feel  great  interest  and  envy  in  reading  the  minute  de¬ 
scription,  given  by  Sir  C.  Malet,  of  the  whole  preparation, 
management,  and  conclusion,  of  these  public-spirited  expe¬ 
ditions  for  the  destruction  of  those  formidable  and  noxious  ani¬ 
mals,  the  antelopes. 

The  Brahmins  our  Author  has  excepted  from  the  merit ;  and 
he  shews  that  they  had  enough  to  do  in  other  ways,  when  he 
proceeds  to  describe  the  village  of  'Pulparra,  a  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  Surat,  ‘  famous  for  its  seminaries’  of  these  saints 
and  prophets,  a  retirement  of '  peculiar  and  awful  sanctity. 
This  is  followed  by  a  very  striking  account,  given  in  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  Author’s  friends,  in  language  simple  and  excel¬ 
lently  descriptive,  and  at  considerable  length,  of  an  instance  of 
the  female  sacrifice,  witnessed  by  the  writer. 

jMr.  Forbes  received  an  apjKiintment  which  removed  him 
from  Surat,  more  than  seven  hundred  miles  southward,  to 
Anjengo,  ‘  the  most  southern  of  the  English  settlements  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  a  denomination  by  great  licence  applied  to  the 
western  side  of  the  Indian  peninsula  almost  from  Surat  to  Cape 
Comorin.’  He  here  takes  occasion  to  distinguish  the  various 
territories,  and  enumerate  the  principal  towns,  ‘  in  that  part  of 
tlie  globe,  culled  by  geographers  the  Hither-India.’ 

In  his  descent,  he  did  right  to  pay  his  devoirs  at  the  shrine-^ 
of  charity  and  philosophy  at  Goa,  that  funnel  from  the  infernal 
kingdom.  I'he  delight  we  were  beginning  to  feel  at  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  its  ruinous  and  desolate  appearance,  was  suddenly  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  his  information  that  the  structures,  which  are  tlie 
most  truly  representative  of  the  character  of  the  place,  have  so 
completely  maintained  themselves  against  the  ravages  of  time, 
that  the  convents,  the  churches,  and  the  inquisition,  those  boUls 
of  delusion  and  cruelty,  were  preserved,  at  the  time  of  his  visit, 
in  repair  and  splendour.  They  probably  will  yet  long  remain, 
impiously  arrogating  to^  represent,  in  that  region,  the  character 
of  Christianity  ;  a  pretension  which  will  be  most  willingly  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  Mahomedans  and  Pagans,  as  adapted  to  silence 
any  reproaches  w  hich  that  religion  might  offer  to  make  against 
them  for  superstition,  bigotry,  and  malignity. 

Tlie  adventurer  fishes  and  hunts  the  coast  all  the  way  down 
to  Anjengo,  for  all  matters  of  remarkable  description,  in  the 
elements,  or  the  animal  tribes,  or  human  nature.  We  were 
going  to  transcribe  a  description  of  an  ordeal  by  boiling  oil, 
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Tvben  turning  over  a  little  further,  wo  found  a  profusion  of 
other  objects  of  curiosity.  t)ur  readers  have  heard  of  such  a 
thing  as  eating  birds’  nests,  as  an  ex^piisite  ami  costly  luxury  ; 
but  may  not  have  learnt  what  is  the  mode  of  cookery. 

‘  Sacrifice  rock  is  famous  for  the  edlhle  hirds-ncsts  found  in  the 
clefts;  which  are  esteemed  so  luxurious  a  dainty  in  China,  as  to  have 
been  a  considerable  article  of  commerce.  'The  greatest  quantity  are 
produced  on  the  coasts  of  Malacca  ;  they  are  also  procured  from 
j<acrifice-rock,  and  other  unfrequented  islands.  'J'hese  nests  are 
three  or  four  inches  ir\  circumference,  and  one  in  depth  ;  formed  by 
a  bird  of  the  swallow  tribe,  either  with  the  spawn  of  fish,  or  a  gluti¬ 
nous  frothy  scum,  which  tlic  sea  leaves  on  the  rock.  Witli  this  they 
construct  tliose  little  Iiabitations,  so  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese 
epicure,  and  voluptuous  Mahomedan,  when  stewed  to  a  jelly,  and 
seasoned  w  ith  spices. 

‘  ISharks’  fins  are  dressed  in  the  same  manner ;  they  are  dried  in 
large  quantities  at  the  fishing  tow  ns  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  con* 
i  stitute  a  valuable  article  of  trade  to  China.  Tlie  drying  of  these  fins, 

I  Sardinias,  and  other  tlsh,  all  along  the  Malabar  coast,  renders  the 
atmosphere  extremely  offensive,  if  not  unwholesome;  their  putrid 
tliluviae  generally  overpow  er  tlie  aromatic  odours  wdaich  would  other* 
wise  be  wafted  by  the  moining  breeze  from  groves  of  cassia,  sandal, 
and  chainpach.  The  sharks’  fins  are  sold  at  a  retisonable  price  ;  but 
the  newest  and  most  transparent  nests  of  the  hiruntlo,  are  purcliased 
by  the  Chinese  at  five  or  six  dollars  tlic  pound.  Those  of  an  older 
fabric,  dry,  and  less  pellucid,  are  not  so  valuable.’ 

We  have  already  mentioned  (he  termites,  or  white  ants  ;  but 
Ttithoutja  description  of  their  powers  and  operations,  it  could  not 
well  be  comprehended  why  an  agent  of  such  trivial  name  should 
be  ranked  among  loi  inidable  enemies. 

‘  I  mentioned  the  termites  of  Bombay ;  these  extraordinary  insects 
are  far  more  numerous  and  destructive  at  Anjengo,  where  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  guard  against  tlieir  depredations :  in  a  few  hours  they  wili 
demolish  u  large  chest  of  books,  paper,  silk,  or  clothes,  perforating 
tliem  with  a  thousand  holes.  We  dare  not  leave  a  box  on  the  floor 
without  placing  it  on  glass  bottles,  which,  if  kept  free  from  dust, 
they  cannot  ascend.  This  is  trifling  when  compared  with  the  serious 
mischief  which  they  sometimes  occasion,  by  penetrating  the  beams 
ofa  house,  or  destroying  the  timbers  in  a~ship.  These  destructive 

Ittnimals  advance  by  my liads  to  their  w  ork,  under  an  arched  incrus- 
ition  of  fine  sand,  tempered  witn  a  moisture  from  their  body,  which 
enders  the  covert-way  as  hard  as  burnt  clay,  and  eftectually  conceals 
hem  at  their  insidious  employment. 

‘  I  could  mention  many  curious  instances  of  depredation  by  the 
rmites;  one  happened  to  myself.  I  had  left  Anjengo  in  the  rainy 
ason,  to  pass  a  few  w’eeks  with  the  chief  at  his  country-house,  at 
“(Idova,  in  a  rural  and  sheltered  situation.  *  On  my  departure,  I 
up  a  room,  containing  books,  drawings,  and  a  few  valuables. 

Vi)L.  11,  N.  S.  2  >1 
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As  1  took  the  key  with  me  the  servant  could  not  enter  to  clean  the 
furniture.  The  walls  of  the  room  were  white-washed,  adorned  with 
prints  and  drawings,  in  English  frames  and  glasses.  Returning  home 
in  the  evening,  and  taking  a  cursory  view  of  my  cottage  by  candle- 
light,  I  found  every  thing  apparently  in  the  same  order  as  I  left  it; 
but  on  a  nearer  inspection  the  next  morning,  I  found  a  number  of 
advanced  works,  in  various  directions,  towards  my  pictures ;  the 
glasses  appeared  to  be  uncommonly  dull,  and  the  frames  covered 
with  dust.  On  attempting  to  wipe  it  off,  1  was  astonished  to  find  the 
glasses  fixed  to  the  wall,  not  suspended  in  frames  as  I  left  them,  but 
completely  surrounded  by  an  incrustation  cemented  by  the  white 
ants ;  who  had  actually  eat  up  the  deal  frames  and  back-boards,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  paper,  and  left  the  glasses  upheld  by  the  in¬ 
crustation,  or  covered-way,  which  they  had -formed  during  their 
depredation.  From  the  flat  Dutch  bottles,  on  which  the  drawers 
and  boxes  were  placed,  not  having  been  wiped  during  my  absence, 
the  ants  had  ascended  the  bottles  by  means  of  the  dust,  eat  through 
the  bottom  of  a  chest,  and  made  some  progress  in  perforating  the 
books  and  linen.*  The  chiePs  lady,  with  whom  I  had  been  staying 
at  Eddova,  on  returning  to  her  apartments  in  the  fort,  found,  from 
the  same  cause,  a  large  chest,  in  which  she  had  deposited  shaMls, 
muslins,  and  other  articles,  collected  preparatory  to  her  leaving 
India,  entirely  destroyed  by  these  voracious  insects. 

*  The  story  of  the  termites  demolishing  a  chest  of  dollars,  at  Ben- 
coolen,  is  commonly  told,  if  not  commonly  credited,  throughout 
India.  Captain  Williamson,  in  a  great  degree,  clears  up  that  singu¬ 
lar  anecdote,  by  introducing  another,  of  a  gentleman  who  having 
charge  of  a  chest  of  money,  unfortunately  placed  it  on  the  floor  in  a 
damp  situation  ;  the  chest  w^as  speedily  attacked  by  the  white  ants, 
who  had  their  burrow  just  under  the  place  where  the  treasure  stood. 
They  soon  annihilated  the  bottom,  and  were  not  more  ceremonious 
in  respect  to  the  bags  containing  the  specie ;  which  being  thus  let 
loose,  fell  gradually  into  the  hollow  s  in  the  ants*  burrow.  When  the 
cash  w^as  called  for,  all  were  amazed  at  the  powers,  both  of  the  teeth 
and  stomachs,  of  the  little  marauders.  After  some  years,  the  house 
requiring  repair,  the  whole  sum  was  found  several  feet  deep  in  the 
earth. 

‘  When  flnding  such  articles  as  they  might  else  attack,  insulated 
by  means  of  frames  of  which  the  feet  are  placed  in  vessels  full  ot 
w^ater,  they  have  been  known  to  ascend  to  the  upper  flooring,  and 
thence  to  work  downwards  in  filaments,  like  the  ramifications  of  thy 
roots  of  a  tree ;  and  thus  descend  to  their  object.  In  fact,  it 
scarcely  possible  to  prevent  them  injuring  whatever  they  take  a 
fancy  to. 

‘  The  white  ant  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  grain  of  rice ;  has  s 
white  body,  appearing  like  a  maggot,  and  a  very  strong  redhead, 
armed  with  a  powerful  forceps :  it  has  four  short  legs.  They  are 
article  of  food  among  some  of  the  low  castes  in  Mysore  and  thi 
Carnatic.*  | 

I 

With  such  an  irresistible  assailant  on  the  contents  of  th^ 
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I 

?  bouse,  and  a  countless  tribe  of  parrots  consuming  the  produce 
of  the  fields,  it  seems  in  pcrteet  consistency,  indeed  in  some 
degree  rendered  necessary,  that  there  should  be  larger  prowlers 
to  devour  now  and  then  the  people  too.  These  j)arrots,  we 
dare  say,  arc  much  oftener  thought  of  for  their  powers  of  eating 
than  their  faculty  of  talking  : — and  indeed  in  this  they  are  much 
on  a  level  with  many  animals  of  much  greater  name  and  pre¬ 
tensions.  We  transcribe  a  sentence  or  two  from  the  minutes  of 
thfir  proceedings : 

<  The  parroquets,  in  the  southern  parts  of  Malabar,  are  remark¬ 
ably  handsome.  The  parrots  are  not  so  beautiful,  but  their  number 
is  astonishing :  they  are  as  much  dreaded  at  the  time  of  harvest,  as 
aMahratta  army,  or  a  host  of  locusts.  They  darken  the  air  by  their 
numbers ;  and  lighting  on  a  rice -field,  in  a  few  hours  carry  off  every 
ear  of  ripe  corn  to  their  hiding  places  in  the  mountains.  1  hav\j 
often  witnessed  these  depredations.* 

Both  the  land  and  marine  scenery  about  Anjengo,  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  exceedingly  striking.  Even  in  the  fair  months  the 
surf  is  so  great  that  boats  never  attempt  passing  through  it, 
light  canoes  and  a  kind  of  rafts  being  the  only  conveyance,  and 
that  often  a  hazardous  one,  for  ]>asseiigcrs  and  goods  between 
the  shore  and  the  ofling.  But  during  the  south-west  monsoon, 
from  Slay  to  October,  the  sea  is  (juite  tremendous. 

*  During  that  period,  the  tempestuous  ocean  rolls  from  a  black 
horizon,  literally  of  “  darkness  visible/’  a  series  of  floating  moun¬ 
tains,  heaving  under  hoary  summits,  until  they  approach  the  shore, 
when  their  stupendous  accumulations  flow  in  successive  surges,  and 
break  upon  the  beach.  Every  ninth  wave  is  observed  to  be  generally 
more  tremendous  than  the  rest,  and  threatens  to  overwhelm  the  set¬ 
tlement.  The  noise  of  these  billows  equals  that  of  the  loudest  can¬ 
non,  and  with  the  thunder  and  lightning,  so  frequent  in  the  rainy 
season,  is  truly  awful.  During  the  tedious  monsoon  1  passed  at 
Anjengo,  I  often  stood  upon  the  trembling  sand-bank,  to  conteirv- 
plate  the  solemn  scene,  and  derive  a  comfort  from  that  sublime  and 
omnipotent  decree,  “  Hitherto  slialt  thou  come,  but  no  further.”  * 

The  tempests  which  produce  these  immense  billows,  also 

(transform  the  river  into  a  vast  and  furious  torrent ;  this  meets 
the  waves  of  the  ocean  on  a  sand-bar,  and  the  conflict  may  well 
he  conceived  to  be  magnificent.  There  is  an  additional  pheno- 
incuon  of  a  tragical  character.  A  great  number  of  the  fishes 
<)f  the  rivers,  forced  down  by  the  impetuosity  of  thu  fiood, 
®ectthe  monsters  of  the  ocean,  assembled  as  if  on  purpose  U} 
receive  and  devour  them.  Sometimes  an  alligator  is  brought 
to  perish  in  the  sea. 

The  mention  of  the  salt-pans,  or  rather  salt -fields,  on  the 
Mulabar  coast,  sends  our  Author’s  highly  transitive  imagination 
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across  the  peniusula,  to  the  Sundorhunds  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal; 
where,  in  the  condition  of  the  ^lohins^ics,  or  salt-hoilers,  he 
unfolds  a  scene  of  desperate  wretchedness,  Avhich  has  seldom 
been  alluded  to  by  our  describers  and  commentators  of  India 
and  its  alfairs.  The  Sunderbunds,  with  their  most  gloomy  ap¬ 
pearance,  their  impervious  thickets  and  sw'am])s,  and  their  un¬ 
paralleled  su])erabundance  of  all  the  noxious  animals,  especially 
royal  tigers,  have  often  been  mentioned,  with  every  due  ex¬ 
pression  of  dread.  But  it  has  not  been  so  familiarly  known, 
that  witliin  the  recesses  of  this  frightful  region,  a  considerable 
numbor  of  human  beings,  doomi'd  without  remedy  to  the  locality 
and  the  employment,  by  the  combined  force  of  the  law  which 
makes  the  father’s  occupation  unalienably  the  son’s  inheritance, 
and  the  guards  of  revenue  otliccrs  and  militia,  ‘  posted  at  all 
tlie  places  whereby  it  is  possible  to  escape  in  boats,’ — that  such 
a  forlorn  tribe  of  creatures  are  denied  the  possession  of  armi, 
and  therefore  appear  nearly  as  much  appointed  to  regale  the 
tigers,  as  to  furnish  salt  and  revenue.  At  each  labouring  station 
a  look-out  is  constantly  kept  to  give  the  alarm  of  any  approach 
of  these  enemies  swimming  through  the  rivers  ;  ‘  and  as  soon  as 
any  appear,  the  whole  take  to  flight,  and  conceal  themselves  in 
caves  excavated  for  the  juirpose  ;  from  which,  it  however  some¬ 
times  happens,  the  hungry  animal  removes  every  obstacle  with 
ids  claxvs,  and  drags  out  one  or  more  of  the  inhabitants,  already 
half  dead  with  terror.’  ‘  This  unfortunate  race  of  human  bein^ 
sometimes  obtain  an  addition  to  their  number,  when  trespasser 
attempt  to  escape  from  the  pursuit  of  justice,  and  to  wind 
through  the  maze  of  the  inland  navigation.  These  are  liande<l 
over  to  the  salt-pans,  xvhence  not  one  in  a  million  ever  returns.’ 
— Our  Author  gives  these  statements  on  the  autliority  of  Capt. 
Willi  amson. 

Jle  depicts  the  melancholy  effects  of  a  famine,  caused  by  a  real 
scarcity  ol’  rice,  or  sometimes  an  artificial  one,  contrived  by 
the  native  government.  An  ordinary  consequence  is  to  see 
inotliers  oflering  to  sell  their  cluhlreu,  and  fathers  both  wife 
and  cldldren.  But  it  siiould  seem  that  the  bonds  of  relationship 
among  these  devotees  to  Sceva,  have  a  slightness  that  gives 
way  to  a  much  less  violent  force  ihaa  that  of  the  last  extre- 
imties  of  famine. 

'  Malabar  cliildrcii  are  generally  a  cheap  commodity  at  Anjengo 
At  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  w  hen  there  was  no  particular  scarcity 
in  the  interior  country,  I  purchased  a  boy  and  girl,  of  about  cig^ 
or  nine  years  of  age,  as  a  present  to  a  lady  at  Bombay,  for 
money  than  a  couple  of  pigs  in  England.  I  bought  tlie  young  coupk, 
laid  in  tw  o  months  provision  of  rice  and  salt-fish  for  their  voyage, 
gave  each  of  tliem  four  changes  of  cotton  garments,  all  for  the  suj. 
ol'  tw^eaty  rupees,  or  fifty  bhilliags,  English  humanity  must  to* 
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pass  a  ccn^liro  on  tin's  transaction  :  it  was  a  happy  purcliasc  for  the 

ithiltlren ;  they  were  relieved  from  hunger  and  nakedness,  and  sent 
to  an  amiable  mistress,  who  brought  them  up  tenderly,  and,  on 
cleaving  India,  provided  for  their  future  comfort;  whereas,  had  I 
Infused  to  buy  them,  they  would  assuredly  have  been  sold  to  another, 
land  probably  have  experienced  a  miserable  bondage  with  some  native 
Fortuguese  Christian,  whom  we  do  not  reckon  among  the  most 
nierciful  task-masters. 

‘  A  circumstance  of  this  kind  happened  to  myself.  Sitting  one 
morning  in  my  veranda,  a  young  fish-woman  brought  a  basket  of 
mullets  for  sale ;  while  the  servant  was  disposing  of  them,  she  asked 
me  to  purchase  a  tine  boy,  two  years  of  age,  then  in  her  arms.  On 
my  upbraiding  her  for  want  of  maternal  affection,  she  replied  with  a 
smile,  that  she  expected  another  in  a  few  weeks,  and  as  she  could  ’ 
not  manage  two,  she  made  me  the  first  offer  of  her  boy,  whom  she 
I  ould  part  with  for  a  rupee.  She  came  a  few  days  afterwards,  with 
£  basket  of  fish,  but  had  just  sold  her  child  to  Signor  Manoel  Rodri- 
dtz,  the  Portuguese  linguist ;  who,  though  a  man  of  property  and 
Christian,  liad  thought  it  necessary  to  lower  the  price  to  half  a 
;pec.  Thus  did  this  young  woman,  without  remorse,  dispose  .of  an 

II  ;v  child  for  fifteen  pence.’ 

I  The  greater  jiroportion  of  our  extracts  have  been  from  de- 
|.ij)tioiis  of  the  natural  world;  j\fr.  F.,  however,  was  not  less 
lienlive  to  the  state  of  human  cdiaracter  and  society.  But 
I  rtaiuly  this  department  affords  much  less  variety  of  sin- 
pliirities  and  wonders,  than  the  region  of  Nature,  in  the  or- 
piary  sense  of  that  word.  Tlie  infinite  number  of  gods  and 
I’.riiiL's,  the  vastly  complicated  ceremonial,  the  leading  dis- 
pictions  of  castes,  with  all  their  subordinate  varieties,  and  the  di- 
-  i'Tsities  exhibited  in  different  localities,  are  ail  too  little  to 
I  V  v^iit  our  feeling  tlie  dead  sameness  at  the  basis  of  the  Hindoo 
■  *Muc*ter  and  social  economy.  It  is  a  most  insipid,  inert,  ser- 
^  f  ile  portion  of  the  human  race,  moulded,  by  scores  of  millions, 
,1  (Hluitb  as  lumpish  a  passiveiiess  as  pipe-clay,  in  the  petty, 

:  ntiistic,  hut  uniform  shapes,  of  a  silly  superstition.  In  their 
J  Utllectual  attainments  and  in  their  institutions,  they  are  at  best 
p'fjoiiary,  through  ages  and  millenniums^  incapable  of  de- 
vjf:  or  even  questioning  the  grossest  impositions  that  have 

||j  I  e  to  them  with  a  sanction  of  religion  and  antiquity,  inca- 
1  k‘,  at  once,  of  thinking  as  itulividuals,  and  of  social 
'‘ptTaiion  for  speculation  and  improvement  ;  ineapa- 
au  indefinite  time,  of  making,  from  their  own  prompting, 
effort  for  any  kind  of  liberty  ;  and  all  the  while 
i»ily  entertaining  a  universal  and  perfect  assurance  (,the  ge- 
growth  tVom  such  a  stagnation,  such  a  morass  of  mind) 
it  ® the  most  cxaltecl  of  the  world’s  inhabitants;  insomuch 
wretched  Soodras  look  down  on  European  nobles, 
■  I  ^nd  philosoj)hers. 

J  a  large  proportion  of  them,  the  faint,  diminutive  modiemn 
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of  mental  element  seems  to  serve  no  higher  purpose  than  to 
preserve  the  living  clay  from  offensivencss  and  dissolution. 
Take,  as  one  of  hundreds  of  descriptions  to  the  same  effect, 
the  short  character  of  tlie  people  of  3lalabar. 

*  Their  inclinations  are  chiefly  passive ;  indolence  consiltuu 
their  happiness,  and  you  cannot  impose  a  severer  task  than  ojend 
employment.  With  the  exception  of  the  warlike  Nairs,  they  pas 
days,  months,  and  years,  in  swinging  in  their  verandas,  or  ijn4r 
the  shade  of  a  tree,  chewing  hetel,  and  singing  dismal  dittiei 
without  a  reflection  on  the  past,  or  a  plan  for  the  future.  Frc& 
this  habitual  indolence  they  become  incapable  of  exertion;  andth- 
the  laws,  manners,  and  customs,  are  the  same  at  this  day  as  di  ^ 
were  some  thousand  years  ago.’  V.  1.  p.  38‘2. 

These  Nairs  are  the  class  or  caste  next  to  the  Brahmins,  an- 
it  should  seem,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  local  variety  of  tk 
Cshatriya,  Chuttree,  Xetric, — or  whatever  is  the  proper  dc 
nomination  of  the  second  great  caste  of  the  general 
arrangement,  and  of  the  sacred  hooks.  But  here  we  mayo!: 
serve  that  this  business  of  castes  makes  infinite  confusion  i 
our  hooks  about  the  Hindoos.  ‘The  varieties  are  so  undefint' 
so  blended,  and  so  coiintlessly  numerous,  that  we  arc  very  oiH 
quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  sort  of  people  we  are  got  amor^ 
excepting,  that  they  are  at  any  rate  our  betters.  Our  on! 
chance  for  complete  certainty  is  at  one  or  other  of  the  extreme 
where  w  e  fall  in  with  a  class  that  w  ith  impunity  insults  every  bo! 
else,  or  a  class  that  w  ith  impunity  every  body  else  insults.  Tb 
Malabar  Brahmins  appear  to  he  decidedly  at  the  head  of  Us 
roll. 

*  The  Malabar  Brahmins,  more  ignorant^  and  less  tolerant  tin 
their  northern  brethren,  assume  greater  consequence  than  I  m 
met  w’ith  in  any  other  part  of  India.  When  travelling,  they  ba* 
always  precursors  to  clear  the  road;  who  make  a  loud  noke,  ^ 
compel  all  of  inferior  degree  to  retire.  Even  wlien  their  prorisis 
is  carried  along  the  highway,  the  same  cry  is  made  ;  and  the  vu!^ 
are  under  the  necessity  of  hiding  themselves,  or  falling  down 
their  faces  to  the  earth,  that  the  atmosphere  may  not  be  poll' - 
by  plebeian  breath,  while  the  food  of  a  Brahmin  passes  by. 
the  king  himself  is  obliged  to  alight  from  his  elephant,  horse,' 
palanquin,  when  he  approaches  a  temple :  no  person  being  allows 
to  ride  near  those  structures.’ 

It  w  ill  be  thought  we  should  be  about  the  bottom  of  ihejet 
iu  the  description  of — 

<  — the  degraded  Pooleahs,  an  abject  and  unfortunate  race,  ^ 
by  cruel  laws  and  tyrannical  customs,  are  reduced  to  a  wretCi^' 
state,  while  the  monkeys  are  adored  as  sylvan  deities,  and  in 
parts  of  Malabar  have  temples  and  daily  sacrifices*  I  have  ou' 
lamented  the  treatment  of  the  poor  Pooleahs,  and  the  cruel  ^ 
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^irence  made  by  human  laws  between  them  and  the  pampered 
)faWnins.  Banished  from  society,  they  have  neither  houses 
or  lands,  but  retire  to  solitary  places,  hide  themselves  in  ditches, 
ml  climb  into  umbrageous  trees  for  shelter.  They  are  not  permitted 
)  breathe  the  same  air  with  the  other  castes,  nor  to  travel  on  a  public 
o;(l.  If  by  accident  they  should  be  there,  and  perceive  a  Brahmin 
rNair  at  a  distance,  they  must  instantly  make  a  loud  howding, 
warn  him  from  approaching  till  they  have  retired,  or  climbed  up. 
e  nearest  tree.  If  a  Nair  accidentally  meets  a  Pooleah  on  the 
ghway,  he  cuts  him  down  with  as  little  ceremony  as  others  destroy 
noxfous  animal.  Even  the  lowest  of  other  castes  will  have  no  com- 
lunication  with  a  Pooleah.  Hunger  sometimes  compels  them 
approach  the  villages,  to  exchange  baskets,  fruit,  or  such  cora- 
mlities  as  they  may  have,  for  a  little  grain.  Having  called  aloud 
the  peasants,  they  tell  their  want,  leave  the  barter  on  the  ground, 
d  retiring  to  a  distance,  trust  to  the  honesty  of  the  villagers  to 
ace  a  measure  of  corn  equal  in  value  to  the  barter,  which  the 
oolealis  afterwards  take  away.  Constant  poverty,  and  accumulated 
i>ery,  have  entirely  debased  the  human  form,  and  given  a  squalid 
id  savage  appearance  to  these  unhappy  beings.* 

But,  ‘  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep  still  opens  in  this 
fernal  economy  tliere  is  a  class  to  which  even  these  wretched 
aturcs  may  proudly  say,  *  Stand  by  thyself*  A  matchless 
iitrivance,  this  Hindoo  system,  for  husbanding,  and  giving 
II  play  to,  all  the  malignity  of  human  nature.  It  is  most 
rdiilly  caught,  as  in  a  reservoir,  at  every  stage  of  iis  descent, 

I  ail  object  is  provided  for  it  to  operate  on.  VVe  need  hardly 
y  that  the  ultimate  subject  of  opprobrium  and  malediction  is 
e  class  of  outcasts,  denominated  Pariars. 

‘  If  a  Pooleah,  by  any  accident,  touches  a  Pariar,  he  must  per¬ 
il  a  variety  of  ceremonies,  and  go  through  many  ablutions,  before 
can  be  cleansed  from  the  impurity.  With  such  ideas  of  defile- 
nt,  no  marriages,  are  contracted  between  Pooleahs  and  Pariars; 
do  they  eat  together ;  although  the  only  difference  in  their  epi 
rean  banquet  is,  that  the  Pooleahs  eat  of  all  animal  food  except 
f,  and  sometimes  of  that  which  dies  of  itself :  the  Pariars  not  only 
t  upon  dead  carcases,  but  eat  beef,  and  carrion  of  every  kind, 
e  Brahmins  of  Malabar  have  thought  proper  to  place  Christians  in 
■esame  rank  with  Pariars.’ 

Wt  is  hardly  possible  for  imagination  to  conceive  any  more 
Biking  proof  of  debility  or  inconsistence  of  character  than  that 

■  many  millions  so  estimating,  should  be  kept  in  submission 

■  a handful  of  persons  so  estimated. 

J Between  our  Author  and  Dr.  F.  Buchanan,  there  Ls  a  strange 
of  the  whimsical,  unnatural,  and  foolish,  notions  and 
relative  to  the  relations  of  marriage  and  consanguinity 
'H  the  Nairs.  An  essential  part  of  the  system  is  that 
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not  a  man's  own  clublrcn,  but  those  of  his  sister,  are  Ills  heir?. 
As  to  his  own,  ho  is  to  regarJ  them  as  creatures  he  has  no«ort 
of  inti'rost  in  ;  while  for  a  casualty  hofallins^  one  of  tho^e  of 
his  sister,  even  should  he  never  liave  seen  it,  he  is  to  feel  or 
feii^n  all  manner  of  distress.  I’lieir  amusements  are  as  reason¬ 
able  as  their  atfections — as  witness — 

— *  They  always  asscnible  under  their  respective  leaders  on  tk 
festival  of  the  full  moon  in  Septeniber,  at  the  I)reaking  up  of  the 
monsoon  ;  and  being  drawn  up  in  two  divisions,  commence  a  seriouj 
engagement  w  ith  bows  and  arruw:^,  spears  and  lances.  This  is 
sometimes  protracted  fora  considerable  time,  and  many  fallen  both 
sides,  who  confer  a  great  honour  on  their  family  by  this  sacrifice  to 
glory.  The  principal  Brahmin  and  Nair  ladies  are  always  present 
on  these  occasions,  covered  witli  ornaments  if  not  with  drapery.* 

At  Calicut,  our  Auliior  was  greatly  struck ill i  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  uhole  site  and  ruins  of  the  great  city  which 
Vasco  de  (lama  found  there,  are  now,  in  the  completest  sense, 
lost  to  the  world. 

‘  Every  vestige  of  tliat  magnificent  city  is  now  whelmed  beneath 
the  sea,  which  Bowed  beyond  its  bounds  and  no  more  receded.  At 
very  low  water  I  have  occasionally  seen  the  waves  breaking  over  the 
tops  of  the  highest  temples  and  minarets,  but  in  general  nothing  ii 
to  be  distinguished  of  this  ancient  emporium.* 

While  at  Anjengo,  he  heard  of  tlie  St.  Thome,  Malabar,  or 
Syrian  Christians  *,  hut  the  reports,  ‘  coming  tlirough  the  me- 
tlium  of  the  Portuguese  priests  ami  Uomisli  missionaries,’  gave 
liiin  no  adequate  idea  of  their  number  or  respectability.  He 
occupies  too  large  a  space  with  extracts  on  this  siilqect  from  )Ir. 
Wredc  and  Dr.  C.  Buchanan.  1 1<* expresses  a  very  propers* 
ultation  to  think  there  should  have  been  in  that  remote  secluded 
region  ‘  a  people  who  preserved  a  jiure  and  spiritual  worship 
when  Europe  was  iinmerscd  in  a  gloom  emphatically  styled  the 
dark  c/(/e.'  How  little  the  zealots  of  Sceva,  and  of  Cali,  ‘  the 
black  goddess  with  a  collar  of  skulls,’  dreamed  that  this  com¬ 
pany  of  dissentients  whom  they  themselves,  the  sovereign  lord^ 
of  the  country,  allowed  to  dwell  and  worslfq)  in  peace,  were  to 
be  plagued  with  all  manner  of  cruelties  as  soon  as  Christiana 
from  Europe  should  establish  themselves  on  their  coasts  ! 

A  long  description  is  given  of  the  cavern-temjdcs  of  Salsetie 
and  Elephanta,  with  a  very  fine  engraving  of  the  latter.  iMr.  I 
repeatedly  visited  these  excavations,  and  surveyed  them  nnd 
their  precincts  much  at  his  h*isure.  He  says  ^  the  lofty  pillars 
and  concave  roof  of  the  principal  temple  at  Salsette  present  a 
much  grander  appearance  than  the  largest  excavation  at  the 
Elephanta,  aitliougli  that  is  much  richer  in  statues  and  bas'^i' 
rclievi  than  any  of  those  on  Salsette.  The  Elephanta  is> 
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hr.n  double  the  cllmensious,  in  lenjjth  and  breadth,  of  that  of 
iabctto  ;  l)ut  being  very  inferior  in  lieight,  notwithstanding  the 
amorous  and  riclier  decorations,  tlie  s|>ectator  is  constantly  re- 
nii\(ic<l  of  being  in  a  cave  ;  at  Salsctte,  the  lofty  concave  roof 
11(1  noble  cohinins  liavo  a  majestic  appearance.  Yet  the  ob- 
,rvor  feels  move  surprisjc  and  admiration  at  the  Elephanta  than 
t  Salsette.  He  beholds  four  rows  of  massive  columns  cut  out 
f  the  solid  rock,  uniform  in  their  order,  and  ])laced  at  regular 
Stances,  so  as  to  form  three  magnificent  avenues  from  the 
rincipal  entrance  to  the  grand  idol  wliich  terminates  the  middle 
i>ta  ;  the  general  (‘licet  being  heightened  by  the  blueness  of  the 
yit,  or  rather  gloom,  peculiar  to  the  situation.’ 

It  is  only  in  a  very  secondary  sense  tliat  the  decorations  of 
•s  marvellous  cavern  can  he  called  ‘  rich,’  the  statues 
ring  no  marks  of  genius  or  refined  art.  ‘  Those  of  Her- 
(lean  stature  indicate  no  muscular  strength  ;  among  many 
(iusaiul  figures,  few  of  the  countenances  express  any  })articular 
i^^ion,  or  mark  a  decided  cliaracter  :  they  have  generally  a 
py  aspect,  and  hear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  tame  sculp- 
n  of  Egypt  than  the  animated  works  of  tlie  (iireciaii  cliisel.’ 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  a  man  of  cultivated  and  ima- 
Mitive  spirit  must  feel  a’  mighty  impression  in  this  stupendous 
nument  of  the  labours  and  superstition  of  an  age  and  a  rac(^ 
ne  so  far  into  the  darkness  of  antiejuity.  But  the  particular 
ilificution  which  the  feeling  took  in  our  Author's  mind  would 
rather  anomalous. 
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j‘  I  am  far  from  advocating  the  cause  of  Hinduism  ;  but  I  confess, 
t  a  view  of  these  excavations  has  often  caused  pious  meditation, 
i  filled  my  raind  with  awe,  though  1  was  surrounded  w  ith  idols. 

V  opinion  of  modern  Brahminism  is  apparent  tliroughout  these 
;  but  many  circumstances  authorize  a  conclusion  that  there 
'  a  time  w  hen  the  more  enlightened  Brachmans  worshipped  (jod 
nis  unity  ;  and  jierhaps  in  these  very  temples  sung  the  praises  of 
ovah,  without  tlie  medium  of  subordinate  divinities ;  w  Inch  are 
^  to  have  been  introduced  only  for  vulgar  minds.* 

i^upposiug  this  last  suggestion  to  be  true,  one  shovdd  think  it 
rild  tend  far  less  to  excite  a- complacent  sympatliy- w  ith  the 
ied  pure  devotion  of  tiiose  illnminati,  than  abhorrence  of 
i’ iniquity  which  could  at  the  very  same  time  willingly  teach 
‘vulgar’  a  false  religion.  But  we  should  think  that  perhaps 
■  plain  right  way  would  be,  not  to  suppose  or  assume  any 
contrary  to  the  palpable  indications  of  tlie  place,  hut  to 
the  beings  who  projected,  who  ex(‘cuted,  and  who  fre- 
this  vast  and  gloomy  recess,  as  all  idolaters.  And  im- 
'‘>ions  of  grandeur,  and  influences  of  solemn  captivation  re- 
troin  the  scene  viewed  In  this  light,  would  not,  in  their 
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direct  and  natural  effect,  tend  to  animate  devotion  to  the  tru# 
God.  It  would  be  a  piety  of  a  rational  and  noble  character, 
that  should  take  occasion,  in  the  icay  of  reaction  and  holy  in, 
diynationy  to  adore  the  Almighty  with  the  more  animated  and 
profound  emotion  from  the  worshipper’s  being  thus  surrounded 
and  glared  upon  by  the  execrable  pantheon  of  Paganism ;  and 
sucli  a  piety  was  that  of  St.  Paul,  whose  spirit,  that  was 

stirred  iu  him’  at  Athens,  was  doubtless  the  more  sublimely 
elated  tow  ards  Heaven  by  its  abhorrent  rebound  from  the  fane» 
and  the  idols.  But  our  Author’s  language  seems  to  describe  a 
piety  to  the  Supreme  Being  which  would  complacently  take 
occasion  from  an -idolatrous  temple, — which  would  accept  it^ 
crammed  and  loaded  with  abominations,  as  nevertheless  possess¬ 
ing  a  paramount  character  of  religious  sanctity,  and  adapted  by 
its  direct  inspirations,  to  elevate  the  soul  to  the  Divinity.  The 
most  admissible  apology  for  what  w  e  deem  incorrect  in  such  a 
strain  of  feeling  is,  that  it  was  the  feeling  of  our  Author’s 
early  and  indiscriminating  youth,  when  all  that  was  mag¬ 
nificent  seemed  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  highest  magnificence 
of  all,  that  of  religion  and  Divinity  ;  and  that  a  delightful  fas¬ 
cination,  of  which  his  maturer  reason  can  hardly  break  the  spell, 
accompanies  now  the  recollection  of  the  feelings  which  formed 
the  charm  and  enthusiasm  of  that  early  life,  spent  and  enjoyed 
among  so  many  wonders.  Let  this  be  admitted  as  extenuation; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  duty  to  protest,  totally  and  zealously, 
against  illusions  of  fancy,  or  refinements  of  pretended  philo¬ 
sophy,  which  should  even  make  any  approach  towards  identi¬ 
fying  the  sanctuaries  and  the  gods  of  heathenism  with  that  to 
which  every  prophet  and  apostle  has  taught  us  they  are  in  infer¬ 
nal  hostility, 

Mr.  Forbes  gives  a  history,  at  considerable  length,  of  the 
iVIahratta  empire,  and  its  potentates  and  conquerors,  from  the 
founder  Shajee,  succeeded  by  his  much  more  celebrated  soil, 
Sevajee,  down  to  Ragobah,  or  Ragonath-Row,  the  worthless 
chief  of  that  state,  about  the  year  1775.  For.  his  crimes  and 
weakness,  he  had  been  driven  from  Poonah,  the  capital,  by  a 
confederacy  of  his  great  oflicers  ;  had  been  defeated  by  them  m 
what  both  sides  probably  regarded  as  a  tremendous  battle,  and 
was  waiting,  in  Guzerat,  till  the  wrecks  of  his  army  could  be 
reassembled,  and  in  expectation  of  an  auxiliary  battalion  of 
English  troops ;  for  the  Bombay  government  had  found  some 
reason,  perhaps  in  his  contemptible  imbecility,  for  resolving  to 
prolong  the  civil  war,  ‘  to  reinstate  him  on  the  musiuid,’  or 
throne.  Our  Author  was  appointed  to  accompany  this  military 
bo<ly,  in  quality  of  secretary  to  the  commanding  officer ;  and 
he  mentions  having  also  officiated  as  chaplain.  The  expedition 
carried  him  over  a  most  interesting  and  diversified  field  of  ob- 
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scrvatlon.  He  was  an  attentive  spectator  of  all  tlie  events  and 
f cones  in  tlie  progress  of  the  campaign.  And  certainly,  had  he 
been  a  malignant  demon  embodied,  traversing,  as  a  looker-on, 
in  company  with  a  power  permitted  to  be  a  destroying  agent,  a 
portion  of  tlie  earth,  for  the  pure  luxury  of  seeing  it  made  mi¬ 
serable,  he  could  have  had  no  great  reason  to  complain  of  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  gratification,  while  lie  attended  the  progress  of  such 
havoc  and  devastation  inflicted  on  the  country,  and  witnessed  at 
the  same  time  so  much  misery  endured  by  the  inflicters. 

There  was  not  among  the  lowest  creatures  in  the  army  a  more 
abject  slave  of  superstition  than  its  illustrious  Mahratta  leader. 
He  had  a  religious  horror  of  unlucky  days ;  one  of  these,  in  its 
approach,  frowned  with  omens  of  peculiar  malignity. 

<  An  inauspicious  planet  would  on  that  day  affect  his  destiny,  un¬ 
less  averted  by  a  variety  of  rites  and  ceremonies :  the  most  pious 
priests  and  eminent  astrologers  were  convened  to  assist  the  Brahmin 
sovereign ;  on  tliis  eventful  day,  “  big  with  the  fate  of  Caesar  and 
of  Rome.**  Ragobah  came  forth  at  day-break,  bare  -headed,  and 
raked,  except  a  cloth  round  his  loins,  watching  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  and  remained  until  noon  with  hi»  eyes  stedfastly  fixed  on  the 
glorious  orb,  which  slione  with  uncommon  fervency ;  he  then  retired 
to  the  tent  sot  apart  for  worship,  where  the  ceremonies  continued 
till  midnight :  tlie  malignant  star  had  lost  its  influence,  and  the  next 
morning  opened  brighter  prospects.' 

As  another  sample,  ‘  it  is  said  that,  when  expelled  from  his 
capital  and  defeated  by  his  enemies,  he  passed  through  a  golden 
cow,  in  hopes  of  a  better  fortune.’  It  is  not  mentioned  whether 
this  golden  cow  was  afterwards  divided  among  the  holy  Brah¬ 
mins,  as  ill  another  instance  of  the  same  costly  ceremony,  re¬ 
lated,  as  an  \iiidoubted  fact,  of  a  rajah  of  Travancore. 

‘  To  atone  for  the  blood  which  he  had  spilt,  the  Brahmins  per- 
luaded  him  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  born  anew :  this  cere¬ 
mony  consisted  in  putting  the  prince  into  the  body  of  a  golden  cow  of 
immense  value,  or  the  size  of  life,  where,  after  he  had  lain  the  time 
prescribed,  he  came  out  regenerated,  and  freed  from  all  the  crimes 
of  bis  former  life.  The  cow  was  afterwards  cut  up,  and  divided 
amongst  the  seers  who  had  invented  this  extraordinary  method  for  the 
remission  of  sins.*  * 

If  there  was  the  least  chance  of  this  form  of  penance  getting 
into  fashion  among  all  such  sovereigns,  large  and  petty,  of  the 
Indian  regions,  as  had  a  heavy  account  of  crimes  to  answer 
lor,  the  Brahmins  have  against  us  a  vastly  more  serious  cause 
of  quarrel  than  the  heinous  offence  offered  them  in  tolerating 
some  Christian  Missionaries  to  preach  and  translate  the  Bible 
within  their  sacred  dominion,  or  than  even  the  military  order 
at  Vellore  for  scouring  off  the  distinctive  marks  on  the  foreheads 
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of  some  of  their  spiritual  subjects.  For  in  that  case  tin*? 
rai^ht  have  become  possessed  of  larger  herds  of  kine  of 
gold,  than  ever  Job  or  Ahraliam  pastured  of  those  of  })eef-^ 
barring  any  (pie.stion  or  calculation  of  the  limits  of  the  produc¬ 
tive  pow(4*  of  the  mines,  riiey  cannot  hut  have  regarded  it  as  a 
most  flagrant  \vrong  to  have  the  miinlxu*  of  tlie  royal  miscreants 
hopefully  coming  forward  in  the  villanies  thus  to  be  paid  for,  so 
unconscionably  reduced  by  our. arms.  I h)\v  excellently  (jualified 
these  ‘  domiiialionSj  princtulonis,  and  ])Oivers,’  even,  in  their  mo¬ 
ral  cpialities,  to  come  to  the  result  so  desirable  to  the  hierarchy, 
is  very  ofteji  shewn  by  our  Author.  We  ipiote  one  at  random 
from  the  multiplicity  of  his  indictments  : 


‘  At  present,  in  the  courts  of  the  nabobs,  petty  rajahs,  and  other 
independent  despots  of  India,  there  is  so  little  sense  of  moral  obli¬ 
gation,  that  no  stigma  attaches  to  the  man  who  plots  the  most  base 
and  villainous  means  for  attaining  the  end  of  venality  and  corruption; 
the  odium  is  incurred  for  not  being  properly  executed/  *  Under 
these  despotic  princes,  a  suspected  person  is  seldom  arraigned  in  a 
court  of  justice,  confronted  with  his  accusers,  or  permitted  the  shadow 
of  a  trial ;  so  that  judgment  and  condemnation  are  synonimous ;  and 
execution  prompt  though  silent.^ 

‘  Capital  punisliments  are  seldom  inflicted  under  these  administra¬ 
tions  ;  fines  are  more  frequent,  and  more  acceptable  to  all  parties; 
pardons  can  generally  be  pur  chased  for  the  most  atrocious  crimes  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man,  where  the  prince  or  his  rulers  are  not  affected.’ 
Vol.  II.  p.  24. 


In  this  last  case,  we  suppose,  it  is  accounted  dignified  and 
kingly  to  prefer  revenge  to  money  ;  and  it  assumes,  of  course, 
the  venerable  name  of  justice.  It  is  ))robable  that  i/  ‘  Esswant 
Row,  a  young  soldier  of  fortune  and  distinction’  in  Ragobah’s 
annv,  who  was  detected  in  an  intrigue  with  one  of  the  ladies  of 
that  prince’s  zenana,  had  been  able  to  offer  for  bis  life  a  commu¬ 
tation  much  more  valuable  than  bis  horses  and  military  equipage, 
whicii  would  necessarily  be  forfeited  at  his  death,  bis  doom 
would  not  have  been  averted. 


*  Ragobah  ordered  him  to  be  instantly  beheaded,  by  torch-light, 
at  the  extremity  of  tlie  camp,  and  his  remains  exposed  as  a  public 
spectacle  throughout  the  next  day.  Wliile  the  ministers  of  death 
despatched  the  unfortunate  lover,  his  ill-fated  mistress  was  sewed  up 
in  a  sack,  and  tlirown  alive  into  the  river  ;  the  confidant  was  con¬ 
demned  to  have  her  nose  cut  off,  and  thus  remain  an  example  to  the 
other  slaves  in  the  haram.’ 


This  travelling  liaram,  or  zenana,  consisted  of  seven  females, 
not  including  the  ])eshwa’s  wife.  As  they  accompanied  the 
inarch  on  horseback,  and  as  ‘  the  Hindoos  do  not  wear  veils,’ 
they  were  often  more  exposed  to  sight  than  comports  with  the 
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ii^ual  economy  respectiiiii^  ladies  in  the  East;  but  the  individual 
>vlio  tlius  nu‘t  her  fate  was  the  only  one  who  attraclcd  attention, 

‘  a  pretty  lively  girl,  who  rode  gracefully,  was  admired  by  the 
Britisii  odicers,  and  seemed  pleased  w  itli  observation.’ 

‘^Midnight,’  our  Author  says,  Ms  generally  the  time  for 
oriental  executions ;  sometimes  tlie  criminal  is  put  to  deatli  with 
the  utmost  privacy  ;  at  others  an  alarm-gun  from  the  imperial 
tent,  at  that  silent  hour,  proclaims  the  exit  of  the  devoted 
victim.’ 

With  the  Mahrattas,  an  army  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of 
thing  meant  by  the  term  in  Europe,  a  machine  constructed  spe¬ 
cifically  for  the  operation  called  a  battle ;  it  is  a  contrivance  to 
embody,  in  a  moveable  form,  all  the  functions  and  agencies  of 
society ;  and  it  is  adapted  to  coiupier  a  country,  by  main,  force 
of  infinite  eating.  Few  things  in  the  work  are  more  curious, 
and  wliat  we  may  call  outlandish,  than  the  descriptions  of  this 
formidable  monster,  which  makes  itself  sport  by  destroying  the 
little  which  it  cannot  devour. 

‘  Fond  of  a  wandering  life,  the  Mahrattas  seem  most  at  home  in 
the  camp ;  the  bazars  being  supplied  with  necessaries  for  the  soldiers, 

!  and  such  luxuries  as  those  in  a  Jiigher  station  require,  tlicy  know  no 
^  wants,  and  are  subject  to  few  restraints :  surrounded  by  their  wives 
;  and  children  they  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life  ;  and  many  of 
I  the  principal  officers  keep  cheetas,  greyhounds,  and  liawks,  trained  to 
I  hunting,  for  their  amusement  on  a  march,  or  when  encamped  in  a 
[  sporting  country, 

‘  Not  only  the  officers  and  soldiers,  but  in  general  the  followers  of 
the  camp,  have  their  wives  and  families  with  them  during  the  march. 
The  women  frequently  ride  astride  with  one  or  two  children  on  a 
bullock,  an  aas,  or  a  little  tattoo  horse,  while  the  men  walk  by  the 
4Je.  On  reaching  the  encampment,  the  fatigued  husband  lies  down 
on  his  mat,  and  tlie  wife  commences  her  duties.  She  first  champoes^ 
her  husband,  and  fans  him  to  repose ;  she  then  chainpoes  tlie  horse, 
mbs  him  down,  and  gives  him  provender ;  takes  some  care  of  the  ox 
which  has  carried  her  stores,  and  drives  off  the  poor  ass  to  provide 
for  himself.  She  nexts  lights  a  tire,  dresses  rice  and  curry,  or  kneads 
dough  for  cakes,  which  arc  prepared  and  baked  in  a  simple  manner. 
When  the  Imsband  awakes,  his  repast  is  ready  ; ^lul  having  also  pro¬ 
vided  a  meal  for  herself  and  children,  the  careful  matron  occupies  the 
luat,  and  sleeps  till  day-break,  when  all  arc  in  motion,  and  ready  for 
anotlier  march. 

‘  Of  the  Mahratta  cavidry,  those  soldiers  who  have  neither  female 
i^ompanions  nor  servants  to  attend  them,  on  tinisliing  the  march  im¬ 
mediately  champoe  their  own  horses,  by  rubbing  the  limbs,  and  bend¬ 
ing  the  joints;  which  not  only  refreshes  tlie  animals,  but  enables  them 
^obear  fatigue  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  tood  than  would  be  other- 

Tliemode  of  kneading  Uie  tiesh,  deemed  so 
East. 
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wise  necessary.  It  is  generally  difficult  to  provide  provender  for 
horses  on  these  campaigns ;  hay  is  not  common  in  India ;  the  villagers 
fodder  their  horned  cattle,  and  the  few  horses  they  possess,  with 
straw  and  a  little  grain.  In  the  fair  season,  when  there  is  no  pas- 
ture,  the  horsemen  and  their  attendant  grass-cutters  sally  out  of  the 
camp  to  dig  up  the  roots  of  grass,  which  are  w^ashed  and  given  to 
the  horses  as  more  nutritive  than  the  stems  of  dried  reedy  grass  and 
other  vegetables,  which  from  their  rapid  growth  in  the  rainy  season, 
have  even  then  very  little  nutritive  juice. 

*  Besides  the  married  women,  a  number  of  dancing  girls  and  toI^ 
rated  courtezans  attend  the  camp.  Some  of  the  former  officiate  as 
choristers  in  the  sacred  tents  dedicated  to  the  Hindoo  gods  ;  many 
belong  to  the  officers,  and  others  form  a  common  cyprian  corps. 
Children  of  both  sexes  accompany  the  army  in  the  severest  marches; 
they  know  no  home  but  the  camp. 

‘  Swarms  of  beyds,  looties,  and  pindarees,  all  different  classes  of 
plunderers,  follow  the  armies,  and  are  far  more  destructive  than  the 
soldiers  in  the  countries  through  which  they  pass.  These  marauders 
receive  no  pay,  but  prefer  a  life  of  spoil  and  .  rapine  to  any  other  pro¬ 
fession.  Armed  with  spears  and'sabres,  and  provided  with  hatchets, 
iron  crows,  and  implements  of  destruction,  they  enter  villages  al- 
ready  laid  waste  by  tlic  arm}^  and  deserted  by  the  inhabitants.  There, 
as  if  a  general  pillage  of  grain,  furniture,  and  other  moveables,  had 
not  been  sufficiently  distressing,  the  pindarees  deprive  the  houses  of 
locks,  hinges,  and  every  kind  of  iron-work,  with  such  timber  as  they 
think  proper;  then,  digging  up  the  floors  in  search  of  grain,  andde- 
molisliing  tlie  walls  in  hopes  of  finding  concealed  treasure,  they  con¬ 
clude  by  setting  fire  to  what  they  cannot  carry  off. 

*  The  number  and  variety  of  cattle  necessarily  attendant  on  an 
Asiatic  army  is  astonishing.  There  were  at  least  tw  o  hundred  thou* 
sand  in  the  Mahratta  camp  of  every  description.  The  expense  of 
feeding  these  animals,  as  also  the  difficulty  of  procuring  provender, 
is  very  great,  and  their  distress  for  water,  in  a  parched  country  and  a 
sultry  climate,  often  fatal.’ 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next  number.) 


Art.  III.  Modern  Parnassus \  or  the  New  Art  of  Poetry,  a  Poem, 
Designed  to  supersede  the  Rules  of  Aristotle,  Horace,  Longinus, 
Vida,  Boileau,  and  Pope,  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  xiv.  62.  price  2s.  6d. 
J.  Johnson  and  Co.  18H. 

'T^IIIS  is  a  tolerably  good-humoured  though  spirited  satire:  tl‘^ 
subject,  however,  is  rather  hackneyed,  and  the  sentiments 
themselves  are  not  strikingly  original.  The  construction  ot  thf 
poem  is  happy,  and  the  versification  polished  and  flowing ; 
the  Author  adopts  a  tone  of  remonstrance  too  serious  for  tk 
nature  of  the  subject ;  and  his  wit  is  only  playful,  whereas,  lo 
order  to  amuse,  it  should  have  been  severely  contemptuous, 
the  caustic  of  ridicule  should  have  been  employed  to  make 
it  bite  the  deeper.  We  fear  that  this  very  benevolent  attempt 
to  bring  back  the  taste  of  the  public,  or  to  CQiifitio  the  exer- 
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lions  of  genius  to  the  good  old  rules^  ^vill  be  lost,  both  upon 
the  poets  and  upon  their  readers.  The  one,  alas !  will  still 
persist  in  acting  according  to  the  spirit  of  George  Wither’s 
lines : 

‘  Critics  shall  not  tie  my  strains 

*  To  our  antique  poets^  veins, 

‘  Being  born  as  free  as  these, 

*  I  will  sing  as  I  shall  please/ 

And  the  other  will  still  continue  to  prefer  what  is  new,  and 
to  admire,  with  indiscriminating  partiality,  those  productions 
afhich,  in  spite  of  all  that  criticism  may  object  against  them,  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose  of  amusement. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  poetical  satire,  whatsoever  may 
have  been  its  efficiency  in  the  hands  of  the  author  of'  the 
Dnnciad,  or  its  alleged  success  in  a  more  recent  application 
of  the  power  of  indignant  ridicule  to  the  Della  Crusca  ephe¬ 
mera,  has  become  nearly  worn  out,  as  an  expedient  either  for 
exciting  attention  to  the  satirist  himself,  or  for  improving  the 
taste  or  morals  of  his  readers.  We  do  not  venture  to  com¬ 
pliment  the  Public  on  its  having  absolutely  grown  too  wise  to 
be  laughed  out  of  its.  honest  feelings  of  admiration,  or  to  be' 
bullied  out  of  its  opinions;  because  that  same  Public,  which,  at 
all  times,  has  manifested  its  humble  sense  of  incoinpetency  to 
think  for  itself,  and  its  willingness  to  be  spared  so  unnecessary 
trouble  by  adopting  the  ready-made  opinions  of  fashionable  or 
critical  censors,  till,  when  fashion  has  spent  itself,  and  the  cri¬ 
tics  are  forgotten.  Time  silently  amends  the  verdict; — this 
same  Public,  we  say,  is  still  disposed  to  receive,  in  other  shapes, 
the  censure,  the  ridicule,  and  the  dogmatism,  which  used  to 
be  monopolized  by  those  second-rate  poets  who  wrote  satires 
against  those  of  the  first  rate,  or  those  of  the  first  rate  who 
vented  their  spleen  on  their  rivals.  But  in  regard  to  professed 
s^atirists,  it  begins  to  be  generally  understood  that  their  disinterest¬ 
edness  and  their  qualifications  as  public  censors,  are  equally  open 
to  suspicion ;  that  their  ability  to  blazon  the  faults  of  genius, 
and  to  detect  the  vices  of  manner  ami  of  stjle  which  attach 
to  the  popular  poet,  by  no  means  suj)poses  a  taste  to  ap¬ 
preciate,  much  less  to  rival,  the  excellence  by  which  those  de¬ 
fects  are  redeemed;  that  their  being  deeply  read  in  the  rules 
wd  canons  of  criticism,  and  in  the  various  ^  Arts  of  Poetry,’ 
nnd  their  being  able  to  brandish  the  names  of  Horace  and 
Vida,  Boileau  and  Pope,  by  no  means  involves,  as  an  implied 
consequence,  their  acquaintance  with  those  principles  of  the 
®ind,  or  those  qualities  of  external  nature,  in  which  all  rules 
®ust  have  their  source,  and  from  which  they  derive  their  meaning. 
Enlightened  criticism  is,  in  no  respects  more  distinguished 
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from  satire  tlmn  in  these  particulars.  It  has,  for  its  chief  ob. 
ject,  to  elicit  for  adiniratiou  and  for  imitation,  the  beauties o[ 
composition,  and  to  cherish  a  sense  ol  beauty  in  its  readers, 
rather  than  to  liatter  dulness  by  exjmsin^  the  imperfections  of 
genius.  It  is  desia^ned,  primarily,  for  the  use  andbencUt  of  the 
poet  himself,  rather  than  for  the  amusement  of  readers  in  t»oneral 
at  the  poet’s  (‘xpense.  To  he  etleetnal,  it  must  he  just,  ^Yllich 
satire,  to  answer  its  purpose,  needs  not  be.  Aiul  lastly,  i| 
must  be  appropriate  in  its  style,  its  tone,  and  its  temper,  to  the 
productions  o»t  wliich  it  is  employed  :  it  must  he  both  discri- 
iniiiAtive  and  comprehensive,  instead  of  beino^  arbitrary  in  its 
selection,  and  superficial  in  its  examination,  ol  the  qualities  on 
which  it  pas^cs  jud«:enient. 

We  shall  illustrate  these  positions  by  a  slight  analysis  of  the 
poem  which  has  ^ivoi  rise  to  our  remarks,  and  of  wiiich  we  do 
not  think  the  less  Ifo^hiy  hi*cause  it  is  not  so  splenetic  and  por- 
sonal  as  it  on^iit  to  have  been,  in  order  to  take  witii  tliepuhlk, 
and  to  attord  its  Author  the  ^lory  of  hein^  afterwards  bou^'a 
over  by  praise  to  suppress  the  publication. 

The  Prelace  sets  forth  that 

‘  It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  potts, 
together  with  those  of  modern  times,  who  have  copied  their  manner, 
ought  no  longer  to  he  considered  as  examples  for  the  youthful  bard. 
Those  critical  compositions,  therefore,  which  in  an  earlier  age  were 
drawn  up,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  tor  the  direction  of  the  novitiate 
in  poetry,  inasmuch  as  the  precepts,  which  they  contain,  are  derived 
from  the  exploded  models,  must  now  be  entirely  useless,  or,  what  is 
worse,  must  mislead  the  pupil  into  a  style  of  w  riling,  which  will  de« 
feat  his  purpose  of  gaining  the  applause  of  liis  countrymen. 

‘  Hence  it  becomes  very  desirable,  that  a  new  set  of  rules  should 
be  arranged,  suited  to  the  improvements  and  corrected  taste  of  the 
present  day ;  in  order  that  they,  whose  genius  or  inclination  leads 
them  to  cultivate  poetry,  may  not  only  enjoy  the  advantage  of  having 
models  to  imitate,  in  the  numerous  poets  by  which  the  age  is  Mistin* 
guishod,  but  may  also  have  a  kind  of  manual,  to  w  hich  they  may  easily 
refer  in  cases  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  This  task  I  have  ventured  to 
undertake ;  and  1  assure  the  reader,  that,  however  imperfectly  in 
other  respects  it  may  be  executed,  he  >vill  find  the  precepts  to  be 
fairly  and  legitimately  deduced  from  the  most  popular  authorities  ot 
the  day.  One  maxim  of  the  exploded  critics  we  still  admit  to  be  just; 
that  the  rules  for  wiitlng  in  verse  cannot  be  laid  down  by  dint  of  pre¬ 
vious  reasoning,  or,  as  the  metaphysicians  express  it,  a  priori fh\ii 
must  be  draw  n  from  poems,  w  hich  have  been  crowned  with  the  greatest 
success,  and  which,  therefore,  w^e  conclude  to  be  the  best.’ 

The  five  parts  into  which  thejmeiii  is  divided,,  arc  entitled: 
The  Ueformalion,  The  New  Charter,  Poetic  License,  The 
Contrast,  and  The  Aoolotrv.  Our  satirist  thus  indultres  bi5 
ofiiplaint. 
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•  Gone  are  those  unblest  times,  when  niggard  Fame 
Allow’d  to  few  the  ^^‘et's  sacred  name  ; 

When  Genius,  trembling  with  unmanly  fear, 

'  Claim’d  n.>t  the  wreath,  which  he  deserv’d  to  wear, 

Till  nine  long  years  had  lent  their  tedious  aid. 

To  touch  the  forms  his  magic  hand  pourtray’d. 

'Tis  order  d,  in  the  ancient  critic  code. 

Half  up  Parnassus,  none  shall  find  abode. 

If  thou  canst  gain  the  mountain  s  topmost  brow. 

Then  tempt  the  steep,  or  else  remain  below. 

“  Critics,  and  Gods,  and  Columns,  ’  all  agree, 

In  strictest  league,  t’  enforce  the  harsh  decree. 

We  bold  reformers  laugh  the  creed  to  scorn. 

By  which  old  times  wouhl  bind  the  times  unborn 
We  moc  ;  the  terrors,  which,  in  darker  age. 

Appall’d  the  Bard,  and  curb’d  his  gen’rous  rage ; 

And,  bless’d  with  clearer  light,  annul  the  law, 

Which  Greece  pronounc’d,  and  Latium  heard  with  awe. 

The  midway  track,  at  length  redeem’d  from  scorn, 

The  guards  disbanded,  and  the  fences  torn. 

Our  brighter  aera  consecrates  the  soil, 

And  bids  the  panting  Bard  here  end  his  toil. 

Why  r.irther  strive,  o’er  Alpine  heights  to  rise. 

To  win,  what  here  is  won,  the  laureate  prize  ? 

Behold  what  myriads  rush  and  claim  the  ground  ! 

Their  lyres  new  strung,  their  brows  with  chaplets  cro^vn’d. 

Here  tott  ring  . age  and  jocund  youth  repair, 

Here  flock',  in  num  rous  bands,  the  gentle  fair; 

Here,  glitt  ring  rank  and  low-born  labour  join, 

And,  side  by  side,  peal  forth  the  echoing  line. 

In  artless  mood,  no  nurse  or  tutor  near. 

E’en  childhood  lisps  spontaneous  numbers  here. 

W^hene’er  you  list,  fresh  voices  rend  the  air, 

I  Where’er  you  turn,  a  choral  crowd  is  there. 

The  Heav’n,  the  Rocks,  the  waving  Groves  reply ; 

’Tis  one  grand  orchestra  of  varied  minstrelsy.’  pp.  8 — 10. 

In  the  intermediate  lines,  the  satirist  avers  tliat _ 

*  The  courteous  reader  now 
Is  pleas’d,  he  knows  mot  w’hy,  and  cares  not  how 

■  j  as  an  instance  of  this,  he  adduces  the  ‘  loud  acclaim'  with 
fliich  ‘even  Bloomfield’s  low  ly  lays,’  have  been  repaid.- -We 
‘  not  ashamed,  notwithstanding  our  profession  as  critics,  to 
ourselves  to  be  of  the  number  .of  those  courteous  readers 
can  be  pleased  with  the  productions  of  Robert  Bloomfield, 
all  due  deference  to  certain  Northern  critics  and  to  this  gen- 
we  cannot  consent  to  withhold  from  them  the  de.Vigna- 
^  aof  genuine  poetry.  Robert  Bloomfield  is  a  man  of  modest 
'oL.  lU  N.  S.  2N 
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unpreicuding  merit,  and  of  real  genius,  of  whom  it  is  equally  un- 
generous  ana  unjust  to  speak  ii)  the  language  of  contempt*  h 
spite  of  the  ridiculous  efforts  of  well-meaning  patrons  who  degrade 
him  by  comparisons  which  cannot  be  sustained,  or  by  exliibitio; 
him  ill  the  ludicrous  character  of  a  prodigy,  and  in  spite  of  the 
injustice  of  those  who  would  try  his  compositions  by  a  standard 
to  which  they  have  no  reference,  the  author  of  Rural  Tales  TvilJ 
neither  be  run  down  by  the  sarcasms  nor  sunk  by  the  praises 
with  which  he  is  assailed.  We  arc  venturing  at  least  a  safe 
prophecy  in  giving  our  opinion,  that  the  Public,  after  the  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  opinion  shall  have  subsided  into  that  definitive  col¬ 
lective  judgement  which  is, in  general,  essentially  just,  will  retain 
that  due  sense  of  the  poet’s  claims  that  they  ‘  will  not  willin^h 
let  him  die.’  And  on  the  simple  record  which  biography  maj 
transmit  of  his  character,  this  may  be  justly  inscribed ; — ‘  He 
was  a  poor  man  whom,  in  spite  of  poverty,  genius  did  not  ruin, 
and  in  spite  of  popularity  and  patronage,  the  world  could  no; 
corrujit.  When  these  failed  him,  he  sought  refuge  in  the  spirit 
of  independence,  and  indemnified  himself  in  the  love  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  nature,  for  the  harsh  and  unfeeling  decisions  of  the  cri¬ 
tics,  reserving  for  himself  an  appeal  to  posterity.’  This  is  m 
of  the  cases  in  which  we  think  the  dictates  of  candid  criticism 
will  be  found  at  variance  with  the  petulant  effusions  of  satire 
For  the  why  and  tlie  how  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  stric¬ 
tures  on  the  Banks  of  the  Wye,’  in  a  volume  of  tlie  Old  Serie 
of  the  Eclectic  Review  . 

The  second  part  of  the  ‘  IModern  Parnassus’,  sets  out  withtb 
position,  that  ‘  genius  is  not  essential  lor  the  modern  poet,’  i 
proof  of  which,  and  ‘  to  encourage  all  whose  chief  or  sole  rv'liaiic 
is  on  versification,'  two  stanzas  arc  adduced  from  the  ^  Waiulere 
of  Switzerland.’  This  is  the  only  reference  to  the  works  of  )Ii 
IVIontgomery  in  the  poem,  and  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  froi 
it,  so  far  as  respects  the  Author’s  sentiments,  is,  that  he  is  to 
tally  unaccpiainted  with  them,  or  that  a  more  particular  notice; 
them  could  not  answer  his  purpose.  Allusions  ecpially  respect 
ful  arc  made  to  the  “  Lay  of  the  Last  IVlinstrel,  the  Curse  ( 
Kehama,”  &c.  &c.  Of  the  author  of  Thalaba,  however,  tl 
Author  says  in  a  note, 

*  We  of  the  modern  school  may  think  ourselves  happy,  thati 
have  been  able  to  retain  Mr.  Southey  on  our  side.  It  is  notorluL 
that  the  opposite  party,  a^vare  that  his  talents  would  give  splendo 
to  any  style  which  he  adopted,  have  employed  their  warmest  c 
postulations  and  severest  censure,  to  shake  his  constancy,  and  H'd: 
his  ailections  from  the  muse  of  his  choice.* 

11c  then  proceeds^  to  characterize  some  of  the  most  pop»;l 
poems  of  the  day,  as  ^  novels  penn’d  in  rhyme ;’  and  he  ask< 
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*  \yho,  midst  a  hero’s  dying  groans,  inquires 
If  Art  adorns  the  lay,  or  Wit  inspires?’ 

<  E'en  those,  whose  rough  and  barb’rous  natures  long 
Despis’d  the  Muse,  and  spurn'd  her  sweetest  song. 

Whose  savage  mood  not  Shakspear’s  self  could  tame  t 
Now  sooth’d  to  softness,  own  their  former  shame. 

Won  by  the  tale,  they  join  the  list’nlng  train. 

Honour  the  minstrel,  and  applaud  the  strain. 

*  \ 

*  The  stripling  ’prentice  and  the  sempstress  maid. 

Who  from  their  shops  before  had  never  stray’d, 

Now  steal  unseen  along  the  Muse’s  grove. 

To  catch  her  strains  and  hear  of  war  and  love. 

For  they  can  judge,  if  lovers  rightly  sigh. 

If  warriors  bravely  tight  and  nobly  die. 

They,  too,  through  trains  of  thick  adventure  led. 

By  turns  feel  joy,  and  hope,  and  grief,  and  dread. 

The  scene  once  open’d,  all  the  actors  shown. 

And  each  well  scann’d  until  the  hero’s  *  nown  ; 

The  beating  lieart  no  more  can  find  repose. 

Till  the  plot  ripen,  and  the  action  close. 

With  breathless  haste,  from  scene  to  scene  they  fly. 

Nor  quit  the  hero  till  he  wed  or  die.’  pp.  21 — 23. 

• 

In  the  third  Canto,  Walter  Scott  and  Lord  Byron  are  broiight- 
i  to  answer  for  their  licentious  introduction  of  foreign  and  tech- 
ical  names ;  and  in  the  fourth,  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  arraigned 
or  the  absurdities  of  his  poetical  theory. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  to  what  school,  as  the  phrase  is,  our 
|iiirist  himself  belongs  ;  and  to  whose  periodical  lucubrations  he 
^q*j!j„jfeprinci!)ally  indebted  for  these  correct,  j)rofound,  and  discrimiiia- 
opinions  of  contemporary  poets  ;  opinions  which,  on  the  faith 
fthat  high  authority  that  first  enunciated  them,  it  has  been  our 
pom  to  have  retailed  again  and  again  by  satirists  and  readers  of 
"itires,  with  that  unembarrassed  arrogance  of  decision,  which 
^  >ix?£ks  no  apprehended  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  claims,  or  dis¬ 
cing  of  the  rights  of  men  of  superior  genius.  It  will  be  suffici- 
tly  obvious  to  our  readers  from  this  specimen,  that  it  forms  no 
irt  of  the  business  of  the  satirist  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the 
thors  which  he  is  professing  to  criticize.  It  is  quite  sufficient 
him  to  seize  upon  one  or  two  accidental  peculiarities  of  dic- 
t'  or  faults  of  manner,  and  to  dilate  upon  these  in  pointed 
^yme,  with  a  smartness  of  expression  which,  shall  conceal  the 
'ireme  superficialness  or  arrant  absurdity  of  the  opinions  he. 
-itures  to  give.  And  if,  in  any  instance,  he  may  have  out- 
ppeu  the  safe  propriety  of  authorized  praise  or  censure,  a 
'‘J'g  clause,  introduced  in  the  shape  of  a  note,  may  redeem 
credit  of  his  judgement  or  candour  :  or  he  may  even  be*  al- 
pd  in  an  extended  dissertation,  to  reverse  tlic  sentence  of  tlie 
'k  tacitly  convicting  himself,  and  that  without  compunction, 
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of  having  in  the  first  instance  sacrificed  truth  and  honesty,  to  the 
effect  of  a  couplet. 

It  will  hardly  he  thought  worth  the  trouble,  to  notice  more 
particularly  the  grouiuls  of  complaint  and  censure  which  the 
author  of  the  ‘  New  Art  of  Poetry’  has  taken..  We  may  al¬ 
ready  have  incurred  the  charge  of  treating  too  severely  a  light 
and  playful  production  which  was  only  designed  in  innocent 
raillery.  As  belonging,  however,  to  a  class  of  compositions 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  characterised  by  their  utter  worthless¬ 
ness,  and  as  containing  a  reiteration  of  sentiments  injurious  to 
living  merit,  and  in  themselves  false  and  unjust,  it  deserves,  in 
our  o)>inion,  the  condemnation  we  liave  bestowed.  We  are  not 
blind  to  the  faults  of  Southey,  of  Alontgomery,  of  Byron,  or  of ! 
Wordsworth,  but  w  e  confess  we  have  no  pleasure  in  expatiating 
upon  them  as  a  detached  subject  of  ridicule.  The  man  who  in 
reading  their  best  productions,  could  make  those  faults  the  pro¬ 
minent  object  of  his  attention,  can  have  read  but  to  very  little 
purpose  those  authors  whom  he  professes  to  admire.  If  in¬ 
stead  of  applying  to  Horace  for  the  rules  of  English  j>oetry, 
and  to  the  Edinburgh  reviewers  as  an  ultimate  autliority  in  the 
Exposition  of  those  rules,  gentlemen-satirists,  and  gentlemen- 
’  critics  would  set  themselves  to  obtain  correct  ideas  of  the  nature 
and  objects  of  poetry  itself ; — if  they  would  not  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  understand  what  they  have  never  studied,  from 
the  idea  that  poetry  alone,  to  be  competently  understood,  does 
not  require  j)revious  study  and  habits  of  attention  ; — if  they 
would  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  Iwic  and  the  why  in  reference  | 
to  the  pleasure  which  they  derive,  or  think  they  derive,  from  the 
pc^rusal  of  tlie  w  orks  of  accredited  genius, — of  IMilton,  of  Dry- 
den,  and  of  Pope,  with  whose  names,  perhaps,  they  take 
greater  liberties  than  are  w  arranted  by  their  intimacy  with  their 
productions  ;  — weare  are  persuaded  that  the  effect  on  their  oan 
minds  would  be  exceedingly  beneficial.  -They  might  still  retain 
their  j)reference  for  the  ‘  elder  bards,’  but  their  admiration 
would  partake  less  of  pedantry,  would  be  less  exclusive  and 
less  petulant,  as  it  became  more  enlightened.  As  they  learned 
to  attend  to  the  development  of  their  own  feelings  and  to  the 
sources  of  emotion  which  poetry  opens  up  in  the  iiiind,  they 
.Would  discover  poetry  to  be  less  obviously  a  subject  of  opinion, 
and  they  would  be  less  confident  in  their  tone  of  decision  upon 
tlie  merits  of  particular  authors.  They  would  learn  that  there 
are  pre-reipiisites  of  taste  and  feeling  no  less  essential  to  the 
readers  of  poetry  than  to  the  authors  themselves  ; — that  these 
are  not  altogether  natural,  but  the  result  of  cultivation  ; — and 
that  prejudices  and  false  associations  are  a[)t,  even  in  well-culti- 
vated  minds,  to  interfere  with  the  eorrectne.ss  of  their  decisions. 
Tiiey  would  begin  to  ascert^iiu  how  far  poetry  deserves  intria- 
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ilcally  to  be  made  an  object  of  attention,  which  its  being  made 
the  subject  of  satire  supposes  it  to  be.  Ami  in  these  investiga¬ 
tions  and  pursuits,  in  an  improved  perception  of  grandeur  and 
of  beauty  as  the  result  of  directing  their  attention  to  those  qua¬ 
lities  instead  of  t!ie  defective  and  the  ludicrous,  anti  in  the  new 
vieivs  of  material  nature  which  would  thus  he  unfolded,  they 
would  gain  abundant  compensation  for  the  delights  i'f  satire  and 
ridicule,  and  for  all  the  complacent  satisfaction  and  all  the  fame 
connected  with  the  most  successful  exhibition  of  those  amiable 
arts  of  criticism. 


Art.  IV.  A  Tour  through  Italy ^  exhibiting  a  View  of  its  Scenery, 
its  Antiquities,  and  its  Monuments ;  particularly  as  they  are  Ob¬ 
jects  of  Classical  Interest  and  Elucidation:  with  an  Account 
of  the  present  state  of  its  Cities  and  Towns  ;  and  Occasional  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  recent  spoliations  of  the  French  By  the  Rev. 
John  Chetwode  Eustace.  2  vols.  4to.  pp.  Lxxxiv.  608,  and  650. 
Price  5/.  5j.  Mawman.  Is  13. 

JllK  ponderous  and  valuable  accessions  to  the  stores  of  geo¬ 
graphical  and  topographical  knowledge,  which  we  have  of 
late  been  continually  receiving,  from  the  daring  spirit  of  dis¬ 
covery,  or  the  restless  curiosity  of  modern  travellers,  render  it 
no  easy  task  to  keep  pace  with  the  fertility  of  the  press.  'F hough 
Mr,  Eustace’s  work  cannot  claim  attention  from  the  novelty  of 
the  scenery  which  it  describes,  or  from  any  surprising  events 
detailed  in  the  narrative,  in  which  respects  it  may  seem  to  ge¬ 
neral  readers  flat  and  uninteresting,  after  the  advefitures  of 
luissian  circunmavigatoi's,  it  is  nevertheless  distinguished  by 
the  erudite  qualilications  of  its  Author,  in  connexion  with  the 
paiticular  object  of  the  tour,  and  by  no  ordinary  degree  of  in¬ 
trinsic  excellence.  The  epithet  Classical,’  is  designed  by 
the  Author  to’.poiiit  out  its  peculiar  character,  ‘  which  is  to  trace 
the  resemblance  between  Modern  and  Ancient  Italy,  and  to 
take  for  guides  and  companions  in  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  writers  that  preceded  or  adoriied  the  first.’ 
The  work  is  obviously  addressed  to  persons  \vho  have  received 
a  liberal  education,  and  who  alone  can  be  supjiosed  competent 
justly  to  appreciate  the  picturesque  beauties  of  a  country  where, 
superadded  to  the  rich  remains  of  ancient  art,  altars  and  co¬ 
lumns  viewless  to  the  uncultivated  imagination,  seem  to 
>>unnount  every  hill  and  adorn  every  glade,  which  once  were 
the  consecrated  haunts  or  dwelling  places  of  the  mighty  dead, 
baly  itself,  the  Terra  Sancta  of  classical  idolatry,  may  be 
it^emblcd  to  one  vast  Pantheon,  in  which  every  superstition 
that  captivates  the  fancy  or  debases  the  understanding,  may 
unil  its  representative  statue,  its  altar,  and  its  votaries. 
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*  The  general  face  of  the  country  (j'ays  Mr.  Eustace),  so  conspi¬ 
cuously  beautiful  all  over  Italv,  'nerits  from  this  circumstance  alone 
peculiar  attention,  and  when  to  its  picturesque  features  we  add  thoafe 
charms,  less  real  but  more  enc^’aut  ng,  which  lancy  sheds  over  its 
scenery,  we  give  it  an  irresistible  interest  that  aw’akens  all  the  feel* 
ings  of  the  classic  youth.  Our  early  studies,  as  (libbon  justly  ob¬ 
serves,  allow’  us  to  sympathize  in  the  feelings  of  a  Romm,  and  one 
might  almost  indeed  say  of  every  schoolboy  not  insensible  to  the 
sweets  of  his  first  studies,  that  he  becomes  in  feeling  and  sentiments, 
perhaps  even  in  language,  a  Roman,  and  is  more  familiar  with  the 
heroes  and  sages  of  antiquity  than  with  the  w  orthies  of  his  owm  coun- 
try.» 


It  is  not  our  present  business  to  inquire  how  far  this  obser¬ 
vation  conduces  to  establish  an  immoral  tendency  in  studies  i 
having  this  influence.  It  is  readily  conceded  that  the  strong 
sj'mpatliy  thus  created  with  the  former  inhabitants  of  these  clas¬ 
sical  regions,  by  wbich  our  feelings  become  reconciled  to  all 
that  in  their  characters  and  superstitions  might  otherwise  have 
supjflied  painful  or  disgusting  recollections  ;  that  this  strong  ac¬ 
cordance,  or  rather  subjection,  of  taste,  by  which  we  become 
as  it  were  naturalized  to  the  country  of  the  ancient  Ro  nans, 
furnishes  the  very  best  prejiarative  for  enjoying  undisturbed  the 
intellectual  luxury  of  a  tour  thro'igli  Italy.  There  are  other 
qualifications  e([ually  iudispeiisahle  to  a  traveller  visiting  that 
country,  of  which  Mr.  E.  lias  given  us  a  formidable  catalogue 
in  the  Preliminary  Discourse,  which  is  replete  with  sensible  ob¬ 
servations.  After  dilating  on  the  importance  of  ‘  classical 
knowledge,’  under  whicli  head  he  might  have  added,  as  a  not 
less  necessary  re(|iusite,  a  certain  degree  of  poetical  sensibility, 
or  genuine  taste,  without  which  an  admiration  of*  Virgil  and 
Horace,  or  of  nature  herself,  is  idle  j)edaiitry  or  attectrition 
and  after  specifying  the  Italian  Language,  Italian  History, 
Medals,  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  and,  in  a  qualified 
sense.  Music,  as  entering  into  the  jireparatory  knowledge  afc- 
Holatelg  necesmrif  to  'all  travellers  wisliing  to  derive  from  an 
Italian  tour  their  full  share  of  information  and  amusement;  our 
Author  proceeds  ‘  to  point  out  such  dispositions  as  will  con 
tribute  very  materially  to  this  object,  by  removing  prejudices, 
and  leaving  the  mind  fully  open  to  the  impressions  of  experi 
cuce  and  observation.’  ‘  All  the  dispositions  alluded  to,  are  in 
eluded  in  one  short  but  comprehensive  expression,  an  iinpre 
judiced.  mind.’.  Mr.  Eustace  had  previously,  in’ the  Preface, 
made  a  candid  avowal  of  his  imlividual  sentiments  on  those 
subjects,  to  whicli  our  prejudices  principally  attach.  We  have 
pleasure  in  transcribing  the  following  liberal  expressions. 


r 


*  Religion,  Politics,  and  Literature,  are  tlie  three  great  objects 
that  employ  every  mind  raised  by  education  above  the  level  of  the 
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I  labourer  or  the  tnechanic  ;  upon  them,  every  thinking  man  mast  hav# 

I  a  decided  opialon,  and  that  opinion  must  occasionally  influence  his 
conduct,  conversation,  and  writings.  Sincere  and  undisguised  in  the 

■  belief  and  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  the  Author 
affects  not  to  conceal,  because  he  is  not  ashamed  of  its  influence. 
However  unpopular  it  niJiy  be>  he  is  convinced  that  its  evil  report  is 
not  the  result  of  any  inherent  defect,  but  .the  natural  consequence  of 
polemic  animosity,  of  the  exaggerations  of  friends,  of  the  miscon¬ 
ceptions  of  enemies.  Yes !  he  must  acknowledge  that  the  affecting 
lessons,  the  holy  examples,  and  the  majestic  rites  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  made  an  early  impression  on  his  mind ;  and  neither  time  nor 
experience,  neither  reading  nor  conversation,  nor  much  travelling, 
have  weakened  that  impression,  or  diminished  his  veneration.  Yet 
with  this  affectionate  attachment  to  the  ancient  Faith,  he  presumes 
flot  to  arraign  those  who  support  other  systems.  Persuaded  that 
their  claims  to  mercy  as  w’ell  as  his  own,  depend  upon  Sincerity  and 
Charity,  he  leaves  them  and  himself  to  the  disposal  of  the  common 
Father  of  All,  who,  we  may  humbly  hope,  will  treat  our  errors  and 
our  defects  with  more  indulgence  than  mortals  usually  shew  to  each 
other.  In  truth,  Reconciliation  and  Union  are  the  objects  of  his 
warmest  wishes,  of  his  most  fervent  prayers :  they  occupy  his 
thoughts,  they  employ  his  pen  ;  and  if  a  stone  shall  happen  to  mark 
the  spot  where  his  remains  are  to  repose,  that  stone  shall  speak  of 
Peace  and  Reconciliation,*  pp.  xi,  xii. 

In  consistency  with  the  spirit  which  these  observations 
breathe,  is  the  recommendation  which  follows  the  remarks  on 
the  dispositions  requisite  in  an  accomplished  traveller. 

‘  In  fine,  let  us  contemplfite  the  different  forms  of  worship  wdiich 
prevail  in  different  parts  of  Christendom,  not  with  the  acrimonious 
contempt  of  a  narrow-minded  sectary,  but  with  the  compassionate 
indulgence  of  a  mild  and  humble  Christian.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  Englishmen  are  reproached  by  foreigners  with  intolerance,  and 
that  it  becomes  them  to  keep  up  the  national  reputation  of  candour 
and  of  good  sense,  by  conciliatory  and  forbearing  conduct.  I  do  not 
mean  to  recommend  either  compliance  with  practices  which  they 
condemn,  or  indifference  for  that  form  of  Christianity  which  they 
have  adopted  ;  but  surely  every  candid  and  consistent  t  rotestant  will 
admit,  that  Christianity  is  excellent  in  all  her  forms  ;  that  all  Christian 
Establishments  receive  the  same  primitive  creeds,  believe  the  same 
Diysteries,  and  admit  the  same  moral  obligations^  that  it  becomes  a 
benevolent  and  charitable  mind  to  consider  rather  in  what  they  .agree, 
than  in  what  they  differ ;  especially  as  the  former  is  so  much,  and 
the  latter  comparatively  so  little ;  that  while  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
like  its  Divine  author,  immutable,  its  external  form  may  change 
^ith  the  age  and  the  climate,  and,  as  public  opinion  and  authority 
shall  direct,  assume  or  resign  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  worship  ; 
that  ceremonies,  in  themselves  unmeaning,  signify  just  as  much  as 
those  wlio  employ  them  attach  to  them,  and  that  Catholic  as  well  as 
Protestant  nations  may  be  allowed  to  adopt  in  religion  as  well  as  in 
civil  life,  such  forms  and  rites  os  may  seem  calculated  to  ensure  order 
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and  respect ;  that  whether  the  service  be  read  in  the  language  and 
according  to  the  simple  forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  under  the 
Gothic  vaults  of  York  or  of  Canterbury  ;  or  whether  kr  be  chanted 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  all  the  splendour  of  the  omaii^ ritual  under  I 
the  golden  dome  of  the  Vatican  :  it  is  always  and  evei^  where,  the 
same  voice  of  truth,  the  same  gospel  of  salvation  ;  in  fine,  that  all 
Christians  are  marked  on  their  entrance  into  life,  with  the  same  seal 
of  sialvation ;  that  all  hope  to  receive  at  the  eucharistic  table  the 
same  pledge  of  redemption,  and  that  all  resign  their  souls  in  death 
to  the  same  merciful  Father,  with  humble  hopes  of  forgiveness 
through  the  same  gracious  Redeemer  That  there  should  be  such 
an  universal  agreement  in  these  great  and  interesting  articles  must 
be  a  subject  of  consolation,  and  of  pious  acknowledgment  to  every 
benevolent  mind 

*  But  I  fear  that  Charity  itself  can  scarce  look  for  a  greater  una¬ 
nimity.  An  agreement  in  all  the  details  and  consequences  drawn  by 
arguments  from  first  principles,  is  not  to  be  expected  in  our  present 
state,  so  chequered  wdth  light  and  shade,  where  knowledge  is  dealt 
out  so  unequally,  and  whjre  th  opinions  of  even  good  and  wise  men 
are  so  biassed  by  education,  by  habit,  and  by  prejudice.  But  if  we 
have  not  knowledge  enough  to  coincide  in  speculation,  we  may  at 
least  have-  charity  enough  to  agree  in  practice,  by  treating  each 
other’s  opinions  with  tenderness  ;  and.  in  all  our  differences  and  dis¬ 
cussions,  keeping  in  vie  that  beautiful  maxim  inculcated  by  a  very 
learned,  a  very  zealous,  and  a  very  benevolent  Father,  In  necessarik 
Unitasy  in  dubiis  LibertaSy  in  omnibus  Carilas.^  pp‘.  xxxii  — xxxiv, 

Such  sentiments  as  these,  t  roin  an  ecclesiastic  of  an  exclusive 
establishment,  the  most  arrogant  in  its  pretensions,  and  tlie 
most  intolerant  in  its  doctrines  and  spirit,  must,  even  while  they 
are  considered  as  expressive  of  the  character  of  an  individual 
only,  he  perused  with  sincere  ])leasure  :  but  when  they  are  taken 
in  connexion  with  expressions  of  a  similar  .nature,  from  illus¬ 
trious  individuals  of  the  same  Church,  whose  characters  equally 
protect  them  from  the  suspicion  of  insincerity,  they  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  furnishing  weil-groiinded  reasons  for  very  encouraging 
anticipations  in  regard  to  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
We  are  not  always  to  expect  a  formal  repeal  of  public  acts  and 
edicts,  or  a  public  recantation  of  declarations  through  which 
the  collective  wisdom  of  a  Church  or  of  a  nation  has  been 
enunciated,  how  obsolete  soever,  to  the  credit  of  humanity, 
those  enactments  may  have  become.  In  the  removal  of  the 
prejudices  in  which  they  originated,  and  the  silent  counteraction 
of  the  spirit  from  which  the  letter  derived  its  meaning  and  its 
power,  we  seem  to  |)ossess  tlie  best  ‘  indemnity  for  the  past,’ 
and  the  best  ‘security  for  the  future.’  In  tliis  way,  we  may 
hope  to  see  the  same  agents  that  were  once  in  opposition  to  our 
hopes,  their  purpose  ratlior  than  their  opinions  changed,  con¬ 
curring  with  us  in  promoting  objects  of  common  interest ; — ^to 
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^  instruments  employed  in  the  amelioration  of  society,  which 
\vere  once  destructive  in  their  operation ;  and  whicli,  still  re- 
tainiuji  their  form,  become,  by  their  applicdtion,  of  a  ditferent 
nature.  Tims  the  sword  and  the  spear  are  not  to  be  totally  laid  . 
aside  as  bein^  only  destructive  or  useless,  but  tlie  one  is  to  be 
converted  into  a  plough-share  and  the  other  into  a  pruning  hook. 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion,  externally  the  same  in  its  rites 
and  tenets,  may,  perhaps,  from  the  elhcient  development  of 
those  seminal  principles  of  truth  which  it  still  preserves,  be¬ 
come  instrumental  in  working  a  beneficial  change  upon  society, 
itscll’  in  the  mean  time  partaking  by  reaction  of  a  change  of 
nature  and  tendency.  ' 

But  leaving  these  fair  visions  of  the  future,  w'e  may  remark 
that  a  (lualification  not  less  essential  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  a 
Tour  through  Italy,  than  those  which  Mr  Eustace  has  specifietl, 
is  that  which  he  possessed  in  being  a  Roman  Catholic.  Not 
only  does  that  religious  system  wliich  we  call  Popery,  tend  to 
cherisli  the  emotions  ot  taste,  and  by  superinducing  feelings  of 
sacred  veneration,  exalt  those  emotions  to  a  degree  of  subli¬ 
mity,  but  almost  every  object  of  taste  which  presents  itself  to 
the  traveller  in  Italy,  is  connected  with  that  religious  system  ; 

he  beholds  on  all  sides  the  trophies  and  symbols  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  the  signs  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  or  of  its  con¬ 
tinued  prevalence ;  and  the  sensations  which  these  objects  must 
awaken,  unless  viewed  with  that  sceptical  inditference  whicli 
precludes  the  higher  emotions,  can  be  grateful  only  to  a  member 
of  that  Church. 

To  us,  however,  who  as  Christians  and  as  Protestants,  must 
associate  with  the  objects  of  classical  enthusiasm,  and  with  the 
moniunents  of,  a  corrupted  faith,  other  ideas  than  those  which 
the  enthusiasm  of  our  school  days,  or  the  passion  of  taste  (if 
we  may  use  the  expression)  w  ould  suggest,  tliere  ajipear  to  be 
moral  requisites  of  a  ditferent  description,  for  the  right  improve¬ 
ment  of  a  Tour  through  Italy.  We  do  not  say,  that  these  Re¬ 
quisites  would  be  conducive  to  an  increase  of  pleasurable  emo¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  the  disposition  of  mind  to  which  we 
allude,  might  favour  that  melancholy  which  the  contemplatiou 
of  truth  is  apt  to  excite  in  a  mind  not  sufficiently  courageous 
ui following  out  its  decisions,  and  not  fortified  by  converse  with' 
eternal  realities,  against  all  the  disturbing  thoughts  connected 
^ith  the  fleeting  scenes  of  a  disordered  world.  A  comj)etent 
observer  would  be  struck  with  the  reflection,  that  the  most  ad- 
uiirablr  specimens  of  the  sublimest  of  human  arts,  the  most 
^autiful  or  most  stupendous  efforts  of  architectural  genius  with 
^Wch  the  fair  scenes  of  nature  are,  as  if  in  rivalship,  or  in 
contrast,  covered,  are  the  productions,  and  in  a  sense,  the 
^opresentative  signs  of  human  weakness  or  human  suffering. 
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To  what  (lo  the  magnificent  temples  of  IleathenLsm,  the  castl« 
of  the  middle  ag’es,  and  the  catliedrals  of  later  times,  owe  their 
origin,  hut  to  idolatry,  superstition,  or  aggression  ?  And  at 
what  an  expense  of  coinjiulsory  labour  or  oppressive  exactions 
have  they  for  the  most  part  been  erected  !  Even  in  edifices  of 
a  less  unsocial  or  unti-christiaii  character,  in  the  mausoleum  and 
the  pyramid,  we  discern  but  the  monuments  of  impotent  m- 
hition,  and  the  pertinacious  vanity  which  thus  Sous^it  to  pre¬ 
serve  on  earth  an  immortality  devoid  of  consciousness,  the 
shadow  of  a  name  ;  and  in  all  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur, 
we  may  realize,  in  different  degrees,  the  livc«,  or  freedom,  or 
hap))iness  of  the  many,  compromised  or  absorbed  in  the  interest? 
of  the  few.  But  we  must  not  pursue  speculations,  so  foreign 
from  the  object  of  the  artist,  or  the  classical  traveller.  It  i? 
high  time  for  us  to  set  out  with  Mr.  Eustace  and  his  compa¬ 
nions,  Philip  Roche,  Esq.  Lord  Brownlow,  and  Robert  Rush* 
brooke,  Esq.  on  their  interesting  expedition. 

The  Party  quitted  Vienna  on  the  28th  of  Januarr, 
1802,  and  arrived  the  following  week  at  the  foot  of  the  Rhetian 
Alps,  where  Salt/burg  is  placed,  as  if  to  guard  the  entrance 
into  the  grand  defile  which  traverses  them.  Mr.  E.  advises  the 
traveller  to  pass  the  Alps  early  in  the  autumn,  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience  of  travelling  in  cold  weather.  The  Unterber?, 
the  most  conspicuous  mountain  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  city,  is  one  of  the  traditional  haunts  of  those  infernal 
huntsmen  w  ho,  it  is  said,  issue  at  night  fro»u  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  together  with  a  ])aek  of  unearthly  hounds,  to  enjoy  their 
midniglit  chase,  and  make  the  forests  echo  with  their  yells  and 
shouts,  ‘  too  loud  to  proceed  from  mortal  organs  ’  During  their 
stay  at  SaHzburg,  Mr.  Eustace  and  Ids  friends  visited  the  cele¬ 
brated  Salt-mines  at  Ilalleim,  of  which  he  gives  an  interesting 
description.  Proceeding  thence,  they  entered  tlie  defiles  of 
the  Alps,  '  at  a  place  called  Unkin,  about  one  mile  from 
R!t?iclienhall. 

‘  The  road  first  sw  eeps  along  the  base  of  a  noble  eminence  co¬ 
vered  with  firs  ;  a  church  spire  rises  on  the  sido  of  a  hill ;  and  on 
the  summit  of  the  same  hill  stands  a  castle  in  ruins.  Proceeding 
onwards  we  come  to  the  foot  of  tlie  precipice,  which  with  its  castle 
overhangs  the  road  in  tremendous  majesty.  We  then  enter  a  dell, 
a  sudden  turn  of  which' presents  on  one  side  a  vast  mountain  clao 
w'ith  firs ;  while  on  the  otlier  the  precipice,  girded  with  a  zone  of 
forest  trees,  increases  in  height  and  grandeur,  and  surmounted  witli 
the  old  rampart  walls,  looks  like  the  battlemented  dwelling  of  a  race 
of  giants.  In  front,  an  immense  mass  covered  with  a  hundred 
woods,  and  half  wrapped  in  fogs  and  clouds,  obstructs  the  view» 
and  forms  an  awful  foreground  to  the  picture.  Still  continuing  to 
ascend,  we  wind  along  the  dell,  Muth  a  torrent  murmuring  by  the  road 
side,  and  all  around  mountains  in  various  shapeless  forms,  increas- 
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ingin  height,  shagginess,  and  horror.  The  scene  was  hefe  truly 
tremendous.  The  defile  is  very  narrow,  leaving  space  only  for  the  road 
and  the  torrent.  The  mountains  rise  on  each  side  so  nearly  perpendi¬ 
cular,  that  the  vast  forests  growing  on  their  sides  cast  a  dismal  shade 
over  the  road,  and  loaded  as  they  were  with  a  w’eight  of  snow,- 
«eenied  ready  to  fall,  and  bury  the  traveller  as  he  pas.sed  below. 
Kow  and  then,  a  chasm  broke  the  uniformity  of  this  gloomy  scenery, 
and  presented  an  object  les  ^  dark,  but  equ^ly  terrific,  a  torrent  ar¬ 
rested  in  its  fall  by  the  frost,  hanging  from  the  brow  of  a 
crag  in  solid  masses,  and  terminating  in  immense  pointed  icirles. 
The  least  of  these  icicles,  if  detached  from  the  sheet  above,  w’ould 
have  crushed  the  whole  party;  and  when  contemplated  thus  suspend¬ 
ed  over  our  heads,  jamjam  lupsura  cauentique  adsinnlls^  could  not 
fail  to  excite  some  emotions  of  terror.*  Whenever  the  mountains 
receded  and  sloped  backwards,  they  only  enabled  us  to  discover  fo¬ 
rests  rising  above  each  other,  and  swelling  into  new  regions,  till  they  . 
concealed  their  extent  and  elevation  in  the  clouds.’  pp.  9 — 10. 

On  leaving  the  Alps,  hj.  indulges  in  some  reflections  on 
theuniiahle  and  gentle  character  of  the  modern  Rlietians,  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  savage  ferocity  which  once  characterized  the 
mountain-tribes.  This  change  he  attributes  to  two  causes, 

‘  which,  iortunately  for  Europe,  woi*ked  with  increasing  extent 
and  energy,  and  successfully  counteracted  the  prodigious  efforts 
of  ferocity,  barbarism,  and  ignorance,  during  the  middle  ages,’ 
the  increasing  influence  of  Christianity,  and  the  au.hority 
of  the  clergy.’ 

*  It  is  indeed  fortunate,*  he  adds,  ‘  that  religion  has  penetrated 
these  fastnesses,  impervious  to  human  power,  and  spread  her  influ¬ 
ence  over  solitudes  where  human  laws  are  of  no  avail ;  that  where 
precaution  is  impossible,  and  resistance  useless,  she  spreads  her  invi- 
jible  iEgis  over  the  traveller,  and  conducts  him,  secure  under  her 
protection,  through  all  the  dangers  of  the  w’ay.  In  fact,  while 
rapidly  skimming  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  or  winding  cautiously 
along  under  the  loose  masses  of  an  impending  cliff,  he  trembles  to 
think  that  a  single  touch  might  bury  him  under  a  crag  precipitated 
from  above,  or  the  start  of  a  horse,  purposely  alarmed,  hurl  him 
into  the  abyss  below,  and  give  the  ruffian  a  safe  opportunity  of  prey¬ 
ing  upon  his  plunders  When  in  such  situations  the  traveller  reflects 
upon  his  security,  and  recollects  that  these  mountains,  so  savage, 
and  so  w’ell  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  murderers  and  banditti,  have 
not  in  the  memory  of  man,  been  stained  by  human  blood,  he  ought 
{0  do  justice  to  the  cause,  and  gratefully  acknowledge  the  beneficent 
influence  of  religion.’  p.  19; 


*  *  Ye  Icefalis !  ye  that  from  the  Mouiitain’s  brow 
‘  Adown  enormous  Ravines  slope  amain — 

*  'J'orrents,  inethinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice, 

*  And  sU'pp’d  at  once  amid  their  h'ghest  plu«i:e! 

*  Motionless  torrents  !  silent  cataracts!*  CoUrid^e,  (Rev.) 
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Our  readers  will  not,  we  think,  be  inclined  to  treat  wholly 
with  contempt  the  remarks  which  follow,  prompted  apparently 
by  sincere  piety  and  benevolence. 


‘  Impressed  with  these  reflections,  he  will  behold  'vith  indulgence,  I 
perhaps  even  with  interest,  the  crosses  which  frequently  mark  the 
brow  of  a  precipice,  and  the  little  chapels  hollowed  out  of  the  rock 
where  the  road  is  narrowest :  he  will  consider  them  as  so  many 
pledges  of  security,  and  rest  assured,  that  as  long  as  the  pious  aioun* 
taineer  continues  to  adore  the  *  Good  S/icpherd,  and  to  beg  the 
prayers  of  tlie  afflicted  Mother^  he  will  never  cease  to  befriend  the 
traveller,  nor  to  discharge  the  duties  of  hospitality.'  pp.  19,  20. 


Arrived  at  Trent,  Mr.  E.  makes  some  observations  on  the 
celebrated  council  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its  fame.  They 
are  moderately  and  plausibly  defensive  of  the  acts  of  that  im¬ 
mense  convocation  ;  but  we  have  not  room  for  their  insertion. 

The  first  town  which  receives  the  traveller  upon  his  descent 
from  the  Rhetian  Alps,  is  V^erona,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Adige.  Immediately  on  our  author’s  arrival,  he  hastened  to 
survey  the  amphitheatre,  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  Ro 
man  magnificence  how^  existing,  its  outward  circumference  be¬ 
ing  1290  feet,  the  length  of  the  arena  218,  and  its  breadth  129  : 
the  scats  are  capable  of  containing  22,000  spectators. 


‘  At  either  end  is  a  great  gate,  and  over  each  a  modern  balustrade, 
with  an  inscription  informing  the  traveller,  that  two  exhibitions  of 
a  very  different  nature  took  place  in  the  amphitheatre  some  years 
ago.  The  one  was  a  bull  baiting,  exhibited  in  honour  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Joseph,  then  at  Verona,  by  tie  governor  and  people;  the  seats 
were  crowded,  as  may  be  imagined,  on  this  occasion  :  and  a  Roman 
Emperor  was  once  more  hailed  in  a  Roman  amphitheatre  with  the  j 
titles  of  Cesar  and  Augustus,  by  spectators  who  pretend  and  almost 
deserve  to  be  Romans.  The  other  exhibition,  though  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  nature,  was  perhaps  equally  interesting :  the  late  Pope  in  his 
German  excursion  passed  through  Verona,  and  was  requested  by  the 
magistrates  to  give  the  people  an  opportunity  of  testifying  in  public 
their  veneration  for  his  sacied  person.  He  accordingly  appeared  in 
the  amphitheatre,  selected  on  account  of  its  capacity  as  the  properest 


*  *  Pastor  bonus,  Mater  dolorosa  \  such  are  the  titles  often  inscribed  over  those 
rustic  temjihs;  somctiiius  a  whole  sentence  is  subjoined,  as,  Pastor  bonus 
anitnam  sunm  dot  pro  odhus  suis.  Under  a  crucifix  on  the  brow  of  a  tremendous  crag, 
I  obseryetl  some  ltr.es  taken  from  the  Dies  hcp,  a  funeral  hymn,  which,  though 
disGg«n€*d  by  rhvnic,  was  justly  admired  by  Johnson  and  Lord  Roscommou  for 
its  pathos  and  sublimity. — The  lines  were, - 

Recordare  Jesu  pie 
Quod  sum  causa  tuae  via? — 

Quaerens  me  sedisti  lassus 
Redimisti  crucem  passus 
J'autus  labor  non  sit  cassus.* 
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place,  and  when  the  shouts  of  acclaim  had  subsided,  poured  forth  his 
benediction  on  the  prostrate  multitude  collected  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring  provinces  to  receive  it.  The  classical  spectator  would  have 
amused  himself  with  the  singular  contrast,  which  this  ceremony 
must  have  presented,  to  the  shows  and  pomps  exhibited  in  the  same 
place  in  ancient  times.  A  multitude  in  both  cases  equally  numerous, 
but  then  assembled  for  purposes  of  cruel  and  bloody  amusements,  now 
collected  by  motives  of  piety  and  brotherhood :  then  all  noise,  agi¬ 
tation,  and  uproar  ;  now  all  silence  and  tranquil  expectation :  then 
all  eyes  fixed  on  the  arena,  or  perhaps  on  the  Emperor ;  an  arena 
crowded  with  human  victims ;  an  Emperor,  Gallienus  for  instance, 
frowning  on  his  trembling  slaves;  now  all  looks  rivetted  on  the  vene¬ 
rable  person  of  a  Christian  Pontiff,  who,  with  eyes  and  hands 
uplifted  to  heavegi,  implored  for  the  prostrate  crowd  peace  and 
happiness.’  pp.  31,  32. 

At  Vicenza  he  takes  occasion  to  pay  a  deserved  tribute  of 
praise  to  Palladio,  who  seems,  of  all  modern  architects,  ‘  to 
have  had  the  best  taste,  the  most  correct  ideas,  and  the  greatest 
iiifliietice  over  his  contemporaries  and  posterity.’  About  twenty 
palaces  erected  by  him  in  his  native  city,  some  of  them  of  un¬ 
usual  magnificence,  contribute  to  give  Vicenza  an  appearance 
of  splendour  and  beauty  not  common  even  in  Italy.  Mr.  E. 
adds,  ‘  I  feel  some  regret  in  being  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire,  though  the  first  city  in 
Europe,  and  I  suj)pose  in  the  world,  for  neatness,  convenience, 
and  cleanliness,  is  yet  inferior  in  architectural  embellishment  to 
most  capitals.’ 

Mr.  Eustace  mentions  a  political  phenomenon  of  a  very 
extraordinary  nature,  which  he  believes  few  travellers  have 
Guticed. 

‘  The  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  tw'O  tribes  from  the  northern  Cher- 
socesus,  invaded  Italy,  as  it  is  well  known,  in  the  year  of  Horae  640, 
and  were  defeated,  and  almost  extirpated  by  Marius,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Verona.  The  few  who  escapetl  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  conquerors  took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  os 
they  remained  unmolested,  formed  a  little  colony,  which  either  from 
its  poverty*^,  its  insignificance,  or  its  retired  position,  has  escaped  the 
Goiice,  or  perhaps  excited  the  contempt  of  the  various  parties,  that 
have  disputed  the  possession  of  Italy  for  nearly  two  thousand  years. 
They  form  altogether  seven  parishes,  and  are  therefore  called  the 
commune  ;  they  retain  the  tradition  of  their  origin,  and  though 
surrounded  by  Italians  still  preserve  their  Teutonic  language.  The 
kte  King  of  Denmark  visited  this  singular  colony,  discoursed  with 
them  in  Danish,  and  found  their  idiom  perfectly  intelligible.  Though 
felt  no  inclination  to  visit  them,  (for  a  classic  traveller  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  very  partial  to  barbarian  establishments  in  Italy, 
however  ancient  their  date,)  yet,  we  were  struck  with  the  circiun- 
•tance,  and  beheld  their  distant  villages  nested  in  the  Alps,  as  they 
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were  pointed  out  to  us  from  Vicenza,  with  some  interest.  The 
reader  will  hear  with  more  satisfaction  that  a  Roman  colony  still  re. 
mains  on  the  borders  of  Transylvania,  anti  that  it  retains  the  Latin 
language  nearly  unmixetl,  and  glories  in  its  illustrious  origin.  Hence, 
when  any  of  its  members  enlists  in  the  imperial  service,  and  accord- 
ing  to  custom  is  asked  his  country  and  origin,  his  answer  is  alwajs, 
‘‘  Roman  us  sum  *  pp  52, 53. 


Of  eighteen  thousand  students,  who,  it  is  said,  crowded  the 
schools  of  Padua  during  ages,  we  are  informed  six  hundred 
only  remain,  a  number  which,  thitdy  scattered  over  the  benches, 
is  barely  sufficient  to  shew  their  deserted  state.  ‘  The  arts  ot 
medicine  and  anatomy,  which  flourished  for  so  many  ages  in 
jSalerno  and  Padua,  have  long  since  migrated  to  the  North, 
and  seem  to  have  fixed  their  temporary  residence  at  Gottingen 
and  Edinburgh.’  This  diminution  of  numbers,  and  the  conse- 
<}uent  changes,  Mr.  Eustace  attributes  to  the  establishment  of 
similar  institutions  in  other  countries,  and  the  general  multipli¬ 
cation  of  the  iiivans  of  knowledge  over  the  Christian  world,  as, 
he  says,  tlie  b'cturers  are  men  of  zeal  and  abilities,'  the  plan  of 
tlie  studies  is  the  result  of  long  and  successful  experience,  the 
libraries,  collections,  and  cabinets  of  every  kind  are  numerous 
and  magnificent,  and  encouragement,  moreover,  is  not  w  anting, 
the  placed  of  professors  being  both  lucrative  and  honourable. 
^  Knowh  dge  is  now,’  lie  adds,  ‘  fortunately  placed  within  the 
reach  of  almost  every  village ;  and  youth,  in  almost  every 
country,  may  enjoy  that,  which  an  eloquent  ancient  considers 
as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  early  life — home  education.' 


*  Uhi  enim  aut  jucundius  morarentur  quam  in  patria  ?  aut  pudi- 
cius  continerentur  quam  sub  oculis  parentum  ?  aut  minore  sumptu 
quam  domi  V 


From  Padua  our  travellers  hastened  to  enjoy  the  few  re¬ 
maining  days  of  the  expiring  carnival  at  Venice.  They  em¬ 
barked  on  the  Brenta  in  a  convenient  barge  drawn  by  horses, 
and  gliding  rather  slowly  down  the  river,  were  at  liberty  to 
admire  its  celebrated  banks,  which,  lined  with  little  towns  and 
decorated  with  several  handsome  palaces  and  gardens,  liavea 
rich,  a  lively,  and  sometimes  a  magnificent  appearance :  ‘  but 
their  splendor  and  beauty,’  observes  our  Author,  ‘  have  beeu 
mucii  exaggerated,  or  are  much  faded ;  and  an  Englishman 
accustomed  to  the  Thames,  and  the  villas  that  grace  its  banks 
at  Richmond  and  Twickenham,  will  discover  little  to  excite 
his  admiration  as  he  descends  the  canal  of  the  Brenta.’ 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  arrived  at  Fusina,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Lagune,  (the  shallows  which  border  the  whole 
coast,)  opposite  Venice. 
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<  Tlte  city  instantly  fixed  all  our  attention.  It  was  then  faintly  illu¬ 
minated  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  rising  from  the  waters 
Ith  its  numberless  domes  and  towers,  attended,  if  1  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  by  several  lesser  islands,  each  crowned  with  ita 
$pu;es  and  pinnacles,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  vast  city^  seated 
on  the  very  bosom  of  the  ocean.’ 

Mr.  Eustace  describes  the  celebrated  Rialto,  >vhich  is  a  single, 
but  very  bold  arch,  thrown  over  the  Gran  Canale,  as  being 
striking  from  its  elevation,  span,  and  solidity  ;  but  he  adds, 
llut  ‘  it  sinks  almost  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the 
beautiful  bridge  Della  Trinita,  at  Florence,  or  with  the  superb 
aiul  far  more  extensive  structures  of  Blackfriars  and  VV estmin- 
iter.’  •  After  a  brief  description  of  the  arsenal  and  tlie  public  eili- 
tices,  our  Author  indignantly  exclaims, 

‘  But  why  enlarge  on  the  beauty,  the  magnificence,  the  glories  of 
Venice  ?  Or  why  describe  its  palaces,  its  churches,  its  monuments 
That  liberty  which  raised  these  pompous  edifices  in  a  swampy  marsh, 
and  opened  such  scenes  of  grandeur  in  the  middle  of  a  pool,  is  now 
no  more!  That  bold  independence  which  tilled  a  few  lonely  islands, 
the  abode  of  sea-mews  and  cormorants,  with  population  and  com¬ 
merce,  is  bowed  into  slavery;  and  the  Republic  of  Venice,  with 
all  its  bright  series  of  triumphs,  is  now  an  empty  name.  The  city, 
with  its  walls,  and  towers,  and  streets,  still  remains ;  but  the  spirit 
(hat  animated  the  mass  is  fled.  Jacet  ingens  littnre  truncus-  The  • 
unjust  and  cruel  deed  of  destroying  a  republic,  weak  and  inoffensive, ' 
yet  respectable  from  its  former  fame,  belongs  to  Buonaparte  ;  but 
the  causes  that  led  to  it,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  bosom  of  the 
republic  itself. — Luxury  had  corrupted  every  mind  and  unbraced  every 
sinew.  To  attend  the  doge  on  days  of  ceremony,  and  act  their  part 
In  public  pageantry ;  or,  perhaps,  point  out  in  the  Senate  the  best 
mode  of  complimenting  some  powerful  court,  or  of  keeping  or 
patching  up  an  inglorious  peace  w  ith  the  piratical  powers  of  Africa, 
was  the  only  business  of  the  nobility.  To  accompany  their  chosen 
ladies,  to  wile  away  the  night  at  their  casinos,  and  slumber  away  the 
day  in  their  palaces,  was  their  usual,  their  favourite  employment. 
Hence  Venice,  for  so  many  ages  the  seat  of  independence,  of  com* 
nierce,  of  wisdom,  and  of  enterprize,  gradually  sunk  from  her  emi- 
aence,  and  at  length  became  the  foul  abode  of  effeminacy,  wanton- 
ness,  and  debauchery  ‘  The  population  of  Venice,  previous  to  the 
late  revolution,  am-  unted  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
souls ;  it  is  supposed,  since  that  event,  to  have  decreased  consider¬ 
ably,  and  will  probably,  if  the  present  order  of  things  should  unfor¬ 
tunately  last, -continue  to  diminish,  till,  deserted  like  Sienna  and 
Pisa,  this  city  shall  become  a  superb  solitude,  whose  lonely  gran¬ 
deur  will  retnii  d  the  traveller,  that  Venice  was  once  great  and  inde¬ 
pendent.’  pp.  76— '80. 

Our  travellers  left  V  enice  without  regret,  in;patieut  of  its 
confineiueiit,  and  of  ^  the  uull,  indoieut,  see-saw  motion  of  gon- 
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dolas,’  and  returned  to  Padua.  About  seven  miles  soutlmajj 
of  this  city,  rises  the  ridi^c  of  hills  called  the  Colli  Eu^anei. 
In  one  of  the  recesses  of  these  mountains  stands  the  village  of 
Arquato,  where  Petrarcli  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and 
where  his  villa  and  his  inonuincnt,  preserved  by  the  people  with 
religious  care,  still  continue  to  attract  a  number  of  literary  visi- 
tants  of  all  countries.  ‘  Few  names,’  Mr.  Eustace  observes, 

^  have  been  so  fondly  cherished  by  contemporaries,  or  treated 
with  so  much  partiality  by  posterity  as  that  of  Petrarcha.’  Tim 
distinction  he  thinks  attributable  less  to  his  talents  or  even  to 
his  virtues,  than  to  the  amiable  and  engaging  qualities,  the 
pleasing  manners  and  generous  feelings  which  accomj)anied 
them.  Mr.  Eustace,  in  combating  the  assertions  of  Gibbon, en¬ 
ters  at  some  length  into  a  defence  of  the  poet’s  character,  and 
his  remarks  are  both  sensible  and  candid.  The  subject  has  been 
of  late,  however,  so  conipletc  ly  canvassed,  that  we  forbear  to 
occupy  our  pages  with  the  discussion.  Our  readers  Avill  be  more 
interested  in  the  Author’s  narration  of  the  visit  he  paid  to  the 
j)oet’s  villa,  which  he  descriiies  with  the  minuteness  of  an  anti¬ 
quarian,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  votary.  It  consists  of  tw  o  floors, 
the  first  of  w  hich  is  now  used  for  farming  purposes  ;  the  second 
contains  five  rooms. 

*  To  the  chief  window  is  a  balcony;  the  view  thence  towards  the 
opening  of  the  vallewon  the  side,  and  in' the  front,  towards  two  lofty 
conical  hills,  one  of  whicli  is  topped  with  a  convent,  is  calm  and 
pleasing,  The  only  decoration  of  the  apartments  is  a  deep  border 
of  grotesque  painting,  running  as  a  cornice  under  the  ceiling  ;  an  old 
smoaky  picture  over  the  fire-place  in  the  kitchen,  said  by  the  good 
people  to  be  an  original  by  Michael  Angelo^  and  a  table  and  chair, 
all  apparently,  the  picture  not  excepted,  as  old  as  the  house  itsel£ 
On  the  table  is  a  large  book,  an  Album,  containing  the  names,  and 
sometimes  the  sentiments,  of  various  visitants.  The  following  verses 
are  inscribed  in  the  first  page ;  they  are  addressed  to  the  traveller. 

Tu  che  devoto  al  sagro  albergo  arrivi 
Ove  s’aggira  ancor  I’ombra  immortale 
Di  chi  un  di  vi  depose  il  corpo  frale, 

La  Patria,  il  nome,  il  sensi  tuoi  qui  scrive. 

The  walls  are  covered  with  names,  compliments,  and  verses.  Be¬ 
hind  the  house  is  a  garden,  with  a  small  lodge  for  the  gardener,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  U>wer  covered  with  ivy.  A  narrow  walk  leads  threugh 
it,  and  continues  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  under  the  shade  of  olive 
trees ;  a  solitary  laurel  ’i  still  lingers  beside  the  path,  and  recals  to 
mind,  at  once,  both  the  poet  and  the  lover.  The  hill  ascends  steep 
from  the  garden,  and  winding  round,  closes  the  vale  and  the  pros* 


♦  It  is  necessary  to  remark  here,  once  for  all,  that  the  Italian  laurel 
is  the  hay-ireCf  tlie  laurus  of  the  ancients. 
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pfect.  Its  broken  sides  are  well  cultivated,  interspersed  with  olives 
and  cottages.  It  was  already  evening  when  we  arrived.  After  hav¬ 
ing  examined  the  house,  we  walked  for  some  time  in  the  garden ;  a 
tliousand  violets  perfumed  the  air;  the  nightingale  was  occasionally 
heard,  as  if  making  its  first  essay;  and,  excepting  his  evening  song, 
most  musical,  most  melancholy,’^  all  was  still  and  silent  around. 
The  place  and  the  scenery  seemed  so  well  described  in  the  following 
beautiful  lines,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  recollect  and  apply  them, 
though  probably  intended  by  the  poet  for  another  region. 

Qui  non  palazzi,  non  teatro,  o  loggia, 

Ma’n  lor  vece  un  ahete,  un  faggio,  un  pino, 

Tra  Terba  verde,  e’l  bel  monte  vicino 
Onde  se  scende  poetando  e  poggia, 

Levan  di  terra  al  ciel  nostro  inteiletto. 

K*1  rosignuol  che  dolcemente  all’  umbra 
Tutte  le  notti  si  lamenta  e  piagne.’  Son.  x.  pp.  84— 8G# 

A  remark  occurs  lu  the  account  of  the  industrious  cultivation 
of  the  peninsula  of  Sirinioiie,  which  deserves  attention.  The 
dive  trees,  which  are  the  produce  of  the  hill,  are  very  produc¬ 
tive,  and  so  sensible  are  the  inhabitants  of  their  value,  that  they 
conti'ive  to  plant  them  on  the  sides,  and  even  in  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks,  and  soinetimes  raise  walls  to  prop  them  when  in  a 
situation  too  perpendicular,  or  of  a  form  too  spreading  and  ex¬ 
tensive  for  the  trunk. 

‘  This  instance  of  exertion  (adds  our  Author),  and  indeed  many 
i  others  wluch  I  may  introduce  hereafter,  together  with  the  highly 
1  cultivated  appearance  of  the  country,  have  effectually  removed  some 
, ‘“(TqJ 1 1  of  our  prejudices,  and  convinced  us,  notw  ithstanding  the  partial  and 
"  chain  representations  of  certain  travellers,  that  the  Italians  area 

itself  !? : laborious  people,  and  that  if  they  do  not  enjoy  all  the  advan- 
s  andl  attached  by  Providence  to  industry,  the  fault  is  to  be  attributed, 
verses^  to  them^  but  to  their  landlords  and  goverifors.’  p.  96. 

jller.  1 1  perhaps,  to  make  geographical  distinctions 

=  in  human  nature,  and  in  our  estimates  of  national  character,  to 
i  assign  to  natural  and  fixed  causes  those  moral  or  physical  attri¬ 
butes  which  appear  to  distinguish  the  people,  and  to  contem¬ 
plate  these  as  existing  unmodified  in  each  individual  of  the- 
“species.  Whatsoever  may  be  the  effects  of  climate,  and  of 
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er,  and|  other  natural  circumstances,  on  the  temperament,  and  through 
through  I  that  medium  on  the  tendencies  of  the  cliaracter,  in  the  absence 
of  olive!  of  tliose  excitements  and  restraints  which  are  introduced  by  the 
ecals  w  I  diffusion  of  knowledge,  .and  by  the  influence  of  a  free  govern- 
ds  stefpi  ment ;  we  find  that  they  uniformly  and  easily  give  way  to  moral 
tie  P’^®*'lcultivation,  and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  development  of  the 
naiad  takes  place,  the  modifications  of  individual  character  be- 
more  prominently  diversified,  while  national  distinctions 
disappear.  Human  nature,  dwarfed  by  a  debasing  superstition, 
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and  depret^scd  by  a  barbarous  policy,  or  a  tyrannical  goveni. 
incut,  will,  under  every  latitude,  cxlubit  appearances  essentially 
the  same.  Tlie  character  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  Ita¬ 
lians,  does  not  widely  difler  tVjin  that  which,  under  circjum- 
stanccs  in  some  respects  simil  ir,  attaches  to  a  large  class  of 
our  fellow  subjects  in  Ireland.  Those  always  will  be  idle,  who 
have  no  motive  for  exertion :  those  will  always  be  found  pas¬ 
sionate  aud  vindictive,  wlio  have  been  taught  no  better  principle 
of  self-government  than  their  passions  :  and  superstition,  the 
offspring  of  ignorance,  will  always  debase  the  intellect,  and 
brutalize  the  feelings.  13ut  under  sucli  circumstances,  the  fault 
is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  any  physical  or  incurable  difference  in 
the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  soil  or  climate ;  but,  as  Mr. 
Eustace  observes,  ^  to  their  landlords  and  governors.’  Perhaps 
the  native,  or,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  naked 
character  of  the  English,  divested  of  the  qualities  which  have 
been  so  generally  superinduced  by  civilization  and  the  influence  of 
the  laws, — if  we  can  conceive  of  its  existing  among  some  of  the 
lowest  orders,  in  this  uncompounded  state, — and  exposed  to 
the  operation  of  external  temptation,  would  be  found  to  exhibit 
more  hardened  and  ferocious  selfishness,  more  of  the  nature 
of  our  own  bull-dog  than  other  European  nations.  The  sub¬ 
stratum  of  the  national  character,  as  it  is  sometimes  appa¬ 
rently  disclosed  to  us  in  instances  of  fearless  defiance  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  does  not  possess,  we  conceive,  any  pre¬ 
eminent  inherent  excellence.  In  ^  the  awful  power  of  law  act¬ 
ing  on  natures  pre -con figured  to  its  influences  and  binding 
men  together  by  ‘  the  force  of  moral  cohesion  in  the  spirit  of 
Liberty,  the  originator  and  guardian  of  those  laws  ;  in  the  flood 
of  moral  light  which  burst  upon  this  country  at  the  Reformation; 
in  the  free  circulation  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  the  attention 
j)aid  to  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  ;  in  these  concurring 
circumstances  are  to  be  found  the  true  solution  of  that  moral 
pre-eminence  which  distinguishes  our  native  country,  and  in 
these  are  laid  the  foundations  of  her  greatness. 

IMr.  Eustace  and  his  friends  explored  the  classic  banks  of  the 
Mincius,  which  are  very  little  known,  and  descended  the  river 
to  the  place  where  it  falls  into  the  Po,  about  twelve  miles  below 
Mantua.  During  their  tour  they  perused  the  Pastorals  and 
Georgies  of  Virgil,  and  made  it  tlieir  business  to  examine  them 
in  reference  to  tlie  face  of  the  country  as  it  now  appears,  by 
which  they  were  led  to  the  following  conclusions  : 


‘  Virgil  composed  his  Eclogues,  in  order  to  enrich  his  language  with 
a  species  of  poetry  till  then  unknown  in  Latin,  and  that  he  might 
succeed  the  better,  he  took  Theocritus,  the  Prince  of  Pastoral  Poets, 
for  his  model.  With  little  regard  to  originality,  he  pretended  to  no 
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more  than  the  honour  of  being  the  first  Roman  who  imitated  the  Si¬ 
cilian  bard. 

Prima  Syracosio  dignata  est  ludere  versa 

JJostra,  nec  erubuit  sylvas  habitarc  Thalia.  ‘  Ecl.vi. 

And  made  no  difficulty  of  borrowing  the  sentiments,  images,  and  even 
descriptions  of  his  master.  Wejare  not  therefore,  generally  speaking, 
to  look  into  Virgil’s  Pastorals  for  delineations  of  Mantuan  scenery, 
nor  expect  to  find  in  them  many  unmixt  and  peculiar  allusions  to 
the  Mincius  and  its  borders.  1 1  is  object  was  to  copy  the  original, 
not  to  give  a  new  picture  of  his  own  composition,  I  have  said  gene- 
rally,  because  in  two  pastorals,  the  first  and  the  ninth,  the  poet  treats 
professedly  of  that  river,  Mantua,  and  the  neighbouring  country ; 
and  in  the  seventh,  though  the  names  are  Greek,  the  tw'o  contending 
shepherds,  Arcadians,  and  the  scene,  w  e  must  suppose,  Grecian  also, 
yet,  by  an  inaccuracy,  not  unusual  in  pastoral  compositions,  he  intro¬ 
duces  the  Mincius,  with  its  characteristic  reeds  and  its  verdant  banks. 

Hie  virides  tenera  praetexit  arundine  ripas, 

Mincius. 

In  the  two  former  the  poet  certainly  means  to  describe  some  of  the 
featufes  of  his  own  little  possession,  and  by  these  features  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  it  lay  at  the  foot,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  hills,  not  far  from  Valleggio,  near  which  tow  n  they  begin  to  sub¬ 
side,  and  gradually  lose  themselves  in  the  immense  plains  of  Man¬ 
tua. 

Qua  se  subducere  colles, 

Incipiunt,  mollique  Jugum  demittere  clivo.  Eel.  ix.  7 — 16. 

‘  On  no  other  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Mincius,'  are  to  be  discover¬ 
ed  either  the  “  bare  rockr,”  that  disfigured  the  farm  of  Tityrus, 
or  the  “  towering  crag”  that  shaded  the  pruner,  as  he  sung,  or  the 
“  vine-clad  grotto,”,  where  the  shepherd  reclined,  or  the  “bushy 
cliif,”  whence  the  browsing  goats  “  seemed  as  if  suspended,”  or 
“  the  lofty  mountains,”  which  in  the  evening,  cast  their  “  protract¬ 
ed  shadow  s”  over  the  plain.  The  “  spreading  beech”  indeed,  and 
“  aerial  elm,”  still  delight  in  the  soil,  and  adorn  the  banks  of  the 
Mincius,  in  all  its  windings.  From  these  observations  may  be  in¬ 
ferred,  the  inipropriety  of  fixing  Virgil’s  farm  at  Pietole,  or  Virgi- 
liana,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  of  Mantua^  while  the  poet  represents 
it  as  at  the  distance  of  at  least  some  miles,  or  a  walk  deemed  long 

even  for  active  young  shepherds  ; 

% 

Cantantes,  licet  usque,  via  Icedet,  eamus.’  ix. 

pp.  104 — o. 

T'he  name  of  Virgil  is  still  the  pride  of  the  jMantiians.  It  is 
said  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  statue  of 
V  irgil  stood  on  an  elevated  pedestal  in  the  Pia/za  delle  Erbe, 
^  when  Carlo  Malatesta,  one  of  the  brutal  chieftains  of  the  times, 
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ignorant  of  every  art  but  that  of  war,  and  knowing,  probably, 
nothing  of  Virgil  but  his  name,  in  one  of  his  triumphal  pro. 
cessions,  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  down  and  cast  into  the  lake; 
alleging  as  a  reason  for  this  act  of  violence,  tliat  the  honour 
of  a  statue  belongs  to  Saints  only,  and  ought  not  to  be  pro¬ 
faned  by  being  communicated  to  scribblers  and  bulToons.”  A 
bust  of  Virgil,  supposed  to  be  the  head  of  this  very  statue, 
was  erected  by  tlie  Duke  Vespasian  in  the  principal  hall  of  liis 
palace,  about  the  year  1580.  After  the  plunder  of  the  ducal 
palace,  on  the  entrance  of  the  Austrians,  it  was  placed  in  the 
academical  gallery,  where  it  remained  till  the  year  1797,  and 
used  to  be  pointed  out  to  strangers  by  the  Mantuans,  with  pe¬ 
culiar  complacency.  The  French,  however,  whose  wanton  acts 
of  devastation  and  insolent  excesses,  Sir.  Eustace  loses  no  oc¬ 
casion  of  reprobating,  no  sooner  became  masters  of  Mantua, 
than  they  began  to  pillage  its  gallery,  and  pilfer  its  most  va¬ 
luable  articles.  Among  them  was  this  precious  bust,  which  they 
carried  off,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  the  citizens,  ‘  while 
with  cruel  mockery,’  adds  Mr.  Eustace,  ‘  they  celebrated  civic 
feasts  in  honor  of  the  poet,  and  erected  plaster  busts  in  the 
place  of  his  marble  statues.  Such  is  the  taste  of  this  nation, 
such  the  honors  it  pays  to  the  ancients  ?’ 

\Ve  must  pass  over  the  brief  description  which  our  author 
gives  of  Cremona,  Placentia,  Parma,  and  Modena,  to  make 
room  for  an  interesting  account  of  the  magnificent  institutions 
of  the  city  of  Bologna.  The  first  of  these  which  he  mentions, 
is  the  Clementine  Academy,  instituted  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  for  the  encouragement  and  accommodation  of  ar¬ 
tists,  and  with  the  design  of  perpetuating  the  skill  and  the 
honours  of  that  school  which  boasts  of  having  among  its 
masters,  the  names  of  Guido,  Guercini,  the  Caracci,  Cara¬ 
vaggio,  Giordano,  and  Albano.  In  this  academy,  public  in¬ 
structions  are  given  gi*atis.  Its  halls  and  apartments  are  very 
spacious,  and  form  part  of  the  palace  belonging  to  the  Instituto 
di  Bologna. 

*  This  latter  establishment,  one  of  tlie  most  magnificent  of  the 
kind  in  Italy,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  occupies  an  immense  and 
very  noble  edifice,  where  the  various  arts  and  sciences  have  their 
respective  halls,  decorated  in  a  grand  style,  and  furnished  with  ap¬ 
propriate  apparatus.  In  this  palace  sits  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
of  high  reputation  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  a  singular  monu¬ 
ment  of  that  enthusiasm  for  knowledge,  which  has  always  formed 
a  distinctive  feature  in  the  Italian  character.  It  owes  its  origin,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  to  a  noble  youth  of  the  name  of  Eustachio 
Manfredi,  who,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  formed  a  literary  so¬ 
ciety,  and  collected  at  certain  stated  assemblies  in  his  owm  house, 
all  the  meu  of  taste  and  talents  in  Bologna.  The  spirit  of 
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founder  has  never  abandoned  the  academy,  which  still  continues  to 
enrich  the  learned  world  with  its  productions,  and  support  the  fame 
and  glory  of  its  origin.  In  the  same  palace  are,  a  library,  contain¬ 
ing  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes,  open  to  the 
public  six  days  in  tlie  week ;  an  observatory,  furnished  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  astronomical  apparatus;  a  vast  chemical  laboratory ;  a  cabinet 
gf  natural  history :  an  experimental  cabinet,  with  all  kinds  of  in¬ 
struments  for  physical  operations;  two  halls  of  architecture,  cne 
for  the  civil,  the  other  for  the  military  branches  of  this  art :  a 
marine  hall;  a  gallery  of  antiquities,  another  of  statues,  and  a 
third  of  paintings ;  a  hall  of  anatomy  and  midwifery,  celebrated  for 
a  remarkable  collection  of  wax  figures,  representing  the  female 
form  in  all  the  stages,  and  in  all  the  incidents  of  parturition ; 
in  fine,  a  chapel  for  the  use  of  the  united  members  of  the 
institute.  Almost  all  these  halls  and  apartments  are  adorned 
with  pictures  and  paintings  in  fresco,  on  the  walls  and  ceilings,  and 
form  one  of  the  most  magnificent  abodes  ever  consecrated  to  the 
arts  and  sciences.  I  have  already  observed,  that  regular  instructions 
are  given  to  young  painters,  in  the  hall  of  the  academy :  I  must 
here  add,  that  professors  attend  and  deliver  lectures  gratis,  at 
stated  periods,  to  all  students,  on  the  different  arts,  in  their  re¬ 
spective  halls. 

‘  Bologna  owes  this  superb  establishment  to  one  of  its  citizens, 

I  General  Count  Marsigli,  who,  after  having  passed  many  years  in 
the  Imperial  service,  returned  to  his  country,  and  devoted  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days,  his  talents,  and  his  fortune,  to  the  propagation 
of  the  arts  and  sctences,  in  its  bosom.  He  bestowed  upon  the 
city  his  valuable  collections  of  every  kind,  and  by  his  exertions 
formed  a  society  of  men  of  the  first' talents  and  reputation,  in  each 
art  and  science,  which  assumed  the  name  of  the  Institute  di  Bo¬ 
logna.  To  lodge  this  society,  and  receive  the  above  mentioned 
collections,  the  city  purchased  the  Palazzo  Cellesi,  and  had  it  fitted 
up  in  its  present  style,  at  the  same  time  grand  and  commodious. 
Tliis  arrangement  took  place  in  the  year  17 ll*.  Since  that  period 
the  Institute  has  been  enriched  by  the  donations  of  several  illus¬ 
trious  persons,  and  particularly  of  Benedict  XIV.  a  pontiff  of  an 
enlightened  and  capacious  mind,  who  loved  and  encouraged  the 
sciences,  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  state,  but  particularly  at  Bo¬ 
logna,  his  native  city.  An  Pmglishman,  accustomed  to  the  rich 
endowments  of  his  own  country,  will  hear  with  astonislmient,  that 
this  grand  establishment,  so  well  furnished  with  all  the  materials 
of  science,  and  so  well  supplied  with  professsors  of  the  first 
abilities  and  reputation,  does  not  possess  an  annual  income  of 
[even  hundred  pounds  a  year;  and  his  surprise  will  increase,  when 
it  is  added,  that  the  want  of  a  larger  income  has  hitherto  been 
I  abundantly  supplied  by  the  zeal  and  indefatigable  assiduity  of  the 
I  governors  and  professors. 

‘  From  the  Institute  we  naturally  pass  to  the  University,  the  glory 
Bologna,  and  equal,  if  not,  as  the  Bolognese  pretend,  superior 
n  antiquity,  and  once  in  reputation,  to  the  most  celebrated  aca- 
lemies  in  Europe.  The  honors,  titles,  and  privileges,  conferred 
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upon  it  by  kings  and  emperors,  by  synods  and  pontiff,  the  defe¬ 
rence  paid  to. its  opinions,  and  the  reverence  that  waited  upon  its 
graduates,  prove  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was  once  held ;  and 
the  names  of  Gratian  and  Aldrovandus,  of  ^lalpighi  and  Guglielmini, 
of  Ferres  and  Cassini,  are  alone  sufficient  to  shew  that  this  high  es¬ 
timation  was  not  unmerited.  The  Scuole  publiche,  or  halls  of  the 
University,  form  a  very  noble  building ;  seventy  professors  are  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  endowments  are  very  considerable.  Tlie  number  of 
students,  however,  is  not  adequate  to  the  fan)e  and  splendor  of  such 
an  establishment,  as  it  scarce  amounts  to  five  hundred,  while  an- 
ciently  it  exceeded  twice  as  many  thousands.  The  decrease  here, 
as  at  Padua,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  .multiplication  of  similar  esta¬ 
blishments  in  all  Christian  countries. 

‘  Besides  the  Tnstituto  and  the  University,  two  Academies  of  less 
lustre  and  celebrity  watch  over  the  interests  of  literature,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  extend  the  empire  of  the  Muses.  They  are  entitled,  by 
a  playful  opposition,  the  Inquieti  and  the  Oziosi,  and  abandoning 
tile  higher  regions  of  science  to  the  speculations  of  their  brethren 
of  the  two  great  seminaries  of  learning,  love  to  range  through  the 
fields  of  fancy,  and  amuse  themselves  in  collecting  its  flowers.  The 
youth,  whom  I  mentioned  above,  as  founder  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Eustachio  Manfredi,  did  honor  to  these  societies,  by  his 
poetical  effusions,  and  is  ranked  for  tenderness  and  delicacy,  among 
the  first  Italian  poets,  in  light  airy  compositions.  Zanolti,  Scarselli, 
Robciti,  and  Sanseverino,  have  acquired  considerable  reputation  in 
tile  same  line.  In  short,  the  two  grand  features  of  the  Bolognese 
character,  arc  formed  by  the  two  most  honorable  passions  that  can 
animate  tlie  human  soul — the  love  of  Knowledge,  and  the  love  of 
Liberty ;  passions  which  predominate  through  the  whole  series  of 
their  history,  and  are  justly  expressed  on  their  standard,  where 
“  Libertas”  blazes  in  golden  letters  in  the  centre,  wdiile  “  Bononia 
docct”  waves  in  embroidery  dovrn  the  borders.’  pp.  138 — 141. 

IVlr.  Eustace  thinks  that  the  Pisateilo  has  no  claim  to 
the  classic  honours  of  the  Rubicon,  but  that  tlie  river  which 
Caisar  passed  Vt  as  that  which  is  now  called  the  Fiuinecino, 
and  which  is  foniied  by  H  e  union  of  the  three  streams,  the 
Pisateilo,  the  Rugone  (supposed  to  he  a  corrujition  of  liuhicone,) 
and  the  Borco.  in  crossing  the  Rubicon,  the  traveller  passes 
from  Cisalpine  (laul  into  Italy,  ]/roperly  so  called,  and  enters 
the  territory  of  the  Urnbri,  that  is,  Umbria. 

^  A  few  miles  from  Cesena  we  came  within  sight  of  the  Adriatic 
on  the  left,  while  on  the  right  the  mountains  increase  in  height  and 
in  magnificence.  On  the  summit  of  one  that  rose  in  full  view  be¬ 
fore  us,  covered  witli  snow  and  shining  with  ice,  rose  the  town  ot 
8.  Marino,  bosomed  in  the  regions  of  Winter,  and  half  lost  in  the 
clouds.  The  genius  of  Liberty  alone  could  have  founded,  and  sup* 
p  orted,  a  Republic,  in  such  a  situation.  -  p.  148. 

Mr.  Eustace’s  arrival  :il  Lorelto  leads  him  to  allude,  of  course 
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Id  the  Santa  Casa,  to  which  the  town  owes  its  existence,  and 
which  was  for  so  long  a  period  the  favourite  object  of  besotted 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Christendom.  Our  readers  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  good  sense  and  liberality  of  the  following  remarks, 
as  proceeding  from  a  Homan  Catholic  Clergyman. 

‘  Every  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  legendary  history  of  the 
Santissima  Casa,  or  most  holy  house;  that  it  was  the  very  house 
which  the  Virgin  Mother,  with  the  infant  Saviour  and  St.  Joseph, 
inhabited  at  Nazareth ;  that  it  was  transported  by  angels  from  Pa¬ 
lestine,  when  that  country  was  totally  abandoned  to  the  infidels,  and 
placed,  first  in  Dalmatia,  and  afterwards  on  the  opposite  shore  in 
Italy,  close  to  the  sea  side,  whence,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
'i)etween  two  brothers,  the  proprietors  of  the  ground,  it  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  finally  fixed,  on  its  present  site.  This  wonderful  event 
L^siid  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  1294,  and  is  attested  by  the 
r.mr  evidence  of  some  Dalmatian  peasants,  the  testimony  of  the 
0  quarrelsome  brothers,  and  I  believe,  the  declaration  of  a  good 
;d  lady  of  the  name  of  Laureta.  Some  had  seen  it  in  Dalmatia, 
ti  ers  beheld  it  hovering  in  the  air,  and  many  had  found  it  in  the 
jrning  on  a  spot,  which  they  knew  to  have  been  vacant  the 

|‘ng  before.  Such  is,  at  least  in  general,  the  account  given  at 
tto,  circulated  all  over  Italy,  piously  admitted  by  many  holy 
ns,  and  not  a  little  encouraged  by  the  Popes.  I  need  not 
lowever,  that  many  men  of  reflection  in  Italy,  and  indeed  within 
recincts  of  Loretto  itself,  consider  this  wonderful  story  as  an 
ale,  or,  at  best,  a  pious  dream,  conceived  by  a  heated  imagi- 
n,  and  circulated  among  an  ignorant  race  of  peasants  and  fisher- 
They  suppose  the  holy  house  to  have  been  a  cottage  or 
ing  long  buried  in  a  pathless  forest,  and  unnoticed  in  a  country 
d  almost  into  a  desert  by  a  succession  of  civil  wars,  invasions, 
revolutions,  during  the  space  of  ten  or  twelve  centuries.  A 
n,  an  accidental  coincidence  of  circumstances,  might  have  led 
or  more  persons  to  the  discovery  of  this  long  forgotten  edi- 
and  such  an  incident  working  on  minds  heated  by  solitude  and 
isiasm,  might  easily  have  produced  the  conviction,  and  propa- 
1  the  belief  of  the  wonderful  tale.  But  be  the  origin  of  the 
house  what  it  may,  the  effect  of  artifice  or  of  credulity,  it  gra- 
y  attracted  the  attention,  first  of- the-  country  round,  tlien  of 
at  large,  and  at  length  of  the  whole  Christian  world.  The 
cle  was  everywhere  heard  with  joy  and  admiration,  and  every- 
c  welcomed  with  implicit  unsuspecting  faith.  Princes  and  pre- 
j  rich  and  poor,  hastened  with  pious  alacrity  to  venerate  the 
atrial  abode  of  the  incarnate  Word,  and  implore  the  present 
ind  influence  of  his  Virgin  Mother.  Gifts  and  votive  offerings 
-elated ;  a  magnificent  church  was  erected ;  gold,  silver,  and 
'  nds  blazed  round  every  altar,  and  heaps  of  treasures  loaded 
shelves  of  the  sacristy  ;  various  edifices  rose  around  the  new 
?  and  Loretto  became,  as  it  still  remains,  a  large  and  populous 
church  was  planned  by  Bramante,  and  is  a  very  noble  struc- 
the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  dome  over  the  point  of  intersection. 
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Under  this  dome  is  the  Santa  Casa,  a  building  about  thirty  feet  lon^ 
and  fourteen  high,  vaulted,  of  stone,  rough  and  rather  unevf'n 
It*  is  difficult  to  discover  the  original  color  of  the  stone,  as  it  ij 
blackened  by  the  smoke  of  the  numberless  lamps  continually  burn¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  said  to  be  of  a  reddish  grey  ;  the  interior  is  divided 
by  a  silver  rail  into  two  parts,  of  unequal  dimensions.  In  the  largest ij 
an  altar;  in  the  less,  which  is  considered  as  peculiarly  holy,  is  a  cedar 
image  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  placed  over  the  chimney-piece.  The 
exterior  is  covered  with  a  marble  casing,  ornamented  with  Corin. 
thia'n  pilasters  and  sculptured  pannels,  representing  various  iwi- 
dents  of  Gospel  History  The  font,  the  Mosaics  over  severnl  altars, 
the  bronze  gates  both  of  the  church  and  of  the  Santa  Casa,  and 
several  paintings  in  the  chapels,  are  admired  by  connoisseurs,  and 
of  course  should  npt  pass  unnoticed.  The  square  before  the  church, 
formed  principally  of  the  apostolical  palace,  the  residence  of  the 
bishop,  the  canons  and  the  penitentiaries,  is  in  a  very  grand  style 
of  architecture.  The  treasury  was  formerly  a  subject  of  admiration 
and  astonishment  to  all  travellers,  w  ho  seemed  to  attempt  but  In 
vain  to  describe,  not  the  gold  and  silver  only,  but  the  gems  aiul  the 
diamonds  that  glittered  on  every  vase,  and  dazzled  their  eyes  with 
their  splendor.  Long  catalogues  were  produced  of  the  names  ot 
Emperors,  Kings,  Potentates  and  Republics,  who  had  contributed 
to  augment  this  immense  accumulation  of  wealth  with  additional  of 
ferings,  and  some  surprise  was  expressed,  that  the  Turk  or  sonii 
hardy  pirate,  tempted  by  the  greatness  of  the  booty,  and  the  fa 
cility  of  the  conquest,  did  not  assault  the  town,  and  endeavour  ti 
enrich  himself  w  ith  the  plunder.  But  such  was  the  supposed  sane 
tity  of  the  place,  such  the  religious  awe  that  surrounded  I 
that  even  the  Turks  themselves  beheld  it  with  vencratio 
and  the  inhabitants  reposed  with  confidence  under  tlvc  tutelar  ca^ 
of  the  Virgin  Patroness.  Once,  indeed,  the  infidels  made  a  bo 
attempt  to  assault  the  sanctuary  of  Loretto;  but,  like  the  Gauls  und 
Brennus,  presuming  to  attack  the  temple  of  Delphi,  were  repubi 
by  tremendous  storms,  and  struck  with  supernatural  blindness.  L 
retio,  in  fact,  in  later  times,  as  Delphi  in  days  of  old,  was  surroui 
ed  with  an  invisible  rampart,  which  no  mortal  arm  could  force,  a 
no  malignant  daemon  even  venture  to  assail,  repressed  both  by 
perior  power,  ‘  Motique  verenda  Majestatc  loci.’' 

*  But  Loretto  has  now  shared  the  fate  of  Delphi;  its  saae 
bounds  have  been  violated,  its  sanctuary  forced,  and  its  stores 
treasure  seized,  and  dispersed  by  the  daring  hands  of  its  late  i 
vaders  No  vestige  now  remains  of  this  celebrated  collection 
every  thing  that  was  valuable ;  row's  of  empty  shelves,  and  nu 
berless  cases,  only  enable  the  treasurer  to  enlarge  on  its  imnien 
and  curse  the  banditti  that  plundered  it.  “  Galli,"  said  he,  “ 
per  rapaces,  crudeles,  barbarorum  omnium  Italis  infestissimi 
added,  in  a  style  of  compliment  to  the  English,  “  Angli,  jiisti, 
derati,  continentes.”  I  hope  our  countrymen  will  endeavour  to  v 
rify  the  compliment,  by  their  conduct  towards  the  degraded  Greei 
and  oppressed  .talians  !  But  though  we  condemned  the  sacrilegio 
rapine  of  the  French,  we  could  not  share  the  deep  regret  of  t 
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joo<l  father.  Treasures  buried  in  the  sacristies  of  churches,  are  as 
useless,  as  if  still  slumbering  in  their  native  mines;  and  though 
they  may  contribute  to  the  splendor  of  an  altar,  or  the  celebrity  of 
a  convent,  can  be  considered  only  as  withheld  from  the  purposes 
for  which  Providence  designed  them,  and  drawbacks  upon  that  in¬ 
dustry  which  they  are  made  to  encourage.  The  altar  ought  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  provided  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  plate  for  the  de¬ 
cency,  and  even  the  splendor  of  divine  service:  such  was  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Christian  church  even  in  the  second  century ;  but  it  is 
the  duty  of  government  not  to  allow  it  to  accumulate,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  lamented,  that  the  immense  wealth  deposited  in  the  churches 
in  Italy,  had  not  been  employed,  as  anciently  was  the  custom,  in 
times  of  public  distress,  for  public  relief.  “  Ad  divos  adeunto  caste  ; 
pietatem  adhibento  :  opes  amovento.”  '  pp.  162 — 6. 

We  have  a  very  interesting  and  pic  uvcsquc  description  of 
the  foils  of  the  Vclino,  which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
transcribe.  ‘  The  principal  glory  of  Terni,’  says  our  author, 

and  indeed  one  of  the  noblest  objects  of  the  kind  in  the 
iiniverse,  is  the  celebrated  cascade  in  its  neighbourhood,  called 
ilie  ‘‘  Caduta  delle  Marmore.” 


The  wood  crowned  bason  of  rock  that  receives  the  Velinus  ;  the 
Sliver  sheet  of  water  descending  from  above  ;  the  white  spray  that 
rses  below,  and  conceals  the  secrets  of  the  abyss  ;  the  Iris  that 
jiays  over  the  watery  cavern,  and  covers  it  with  a  party-colored 
Miaze ;  are  all  features  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  well  adapted  to 
iie  watery  palaces  of  the  Naiads  of  the  neighbouring  rivers. 

Centum  quae  sylvas,  centum  quae  flumina  servant.' 

Virg.  Geo.  iv.  383. 

At  length  our  travellers  entered  on  the  dreary  solitudes  of 
kie Cainpagna  di  Uoma,  where  naked  hills  and  swampy  plains, 
p>e  and  sink  by  turns,  without  presenting  a  single  object  of 
ettontion.  Not  a  trace  remains  of  the  magnificent  edifices, 
^^f'lisks,  and  palaces,  which  are  supposed  to  have  once  lined 
pe  road  from  Ponte  Felice  to  the  gates  of  the  imperial 
lily. 

‘  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  no  vegetation  decorates 
^ese  dreary  wilds.  On  the  co’-.trary,  verdure,  but  seldom  inter¬ 
cepted,  occasional  corn  fields,  and  numerous  herds  and  flocks,  com- 
sonicate  some  degree  of  animation  to  these  regions,  otherwise  so 
)late :  but  descending  from  mountains,  the  natural  seat  of  bar- 
[enDe;jS,  where  still  we  witnessed  rural  beauty  and  high  cultivation,  to 
^p'ain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  populous  city,  where  we  might  natu- 

K  expect  the  perfection  of  gardening,  and  all  the  bustle  of  life,  wc 
-Struck  with  the  wide  waste  that  spreads  around,  and  wondered 

Ett  might  be  the  cause  that  deprived  so  extensive  a  tract  of  its 
^itants.  But  neatness  and  population  announce  the  neighbour- 
^  of  every  common  town ;  they  are  the  usual  accompaniments 


of  capitals,  and  excite  no  interest.  The  solitude  that  encircles  u- 
fallen  Metropolis  of  the  world,  is  singular  and  grand  ;  it  becomei 
its  majesty ;  it  awakens  a  sentiment  of  awe  and  melancholy  '>n(l  rj: 
perhaps  after  all,  be  more  consonant  both  to  the  charact  »  of 
city,  and  to  the  feelings  of  the  traveller,  than  more  lively  and  ti 
hilarating  scenery. 

‘  Baccano,  a  solitary  post-house, '  bearing  the  name  of  an  ancitr. 
town,  stands  in  a  little  valley,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  hi!’^ 
forming  a  verdant  amphitheatre  that  wants  nothing  but  trees  to  b 
extremely  beautiful.  About  four  miles  on  the  right  is  the  lake  ci 
batinus,  now  Bracciano. 

‘  On  the  heights  above  Baccano  the  postillions  stepped,  and  por 
ing  to  a  pinnacle  that  appeared  between  two  hills,  exclaimed,- 
“  Roma !” — Tliat  pinnacle  was  the  cross  of  St.  Peter’s.— Tik 
“  ETERNAL  CITY”  now  rose  before  us!*  pp.  192—3. 

Here  mo  pause  to  allow  our  readers  the  pleasure  of  anticipatir 
the  Author’s  emotions  on  the  first  view  of  ‘  the  i^istress  of  th  ' 
World,’  and  of  indulging  their  own  reflections  on  the  inultitud' 
of  opi)05ite  associations  Avhich  the  prospect  of  ‘  that  great  (ii» 
would  awaken  in  a  mind  at  once  enlightened  and  devout i 
We  shall  resume  and  conclude  t!ic  aiiicle  in  our  iiex' 
number. 


Art.  V.  A  Sketch  of  the  Denominaitcns  of  the  Christian  World;  t 
which  is  prefixed  an  Outline  of  Atheism,  Deism,  Thoophilanthrc 
pism,  Judaism,  and  Mahometanism.  With  a  Chronological  Tab' 
of  the  leading  Events  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  from  the  Birth  c 
Christ  to  the  present  Time.  By  John  Evans,  A.  M.  Master  of  ij 
Seminary  for  a  limited  Number  of  Pupils,  Pullin’s  Row,  Islingio’’ 
Thirteenth  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  with  an  Essay  on  \k 
Bible,  List  of  the  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies,  &c.  with  Rc 
marks.  A  new  Article  on  the  Roman  Catholics,  an  Account  c 
the  Haldanites,  of  the  Freethinking  Christians,  and  of  the  Shaker?, 
who  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage.  Dedicated  b 
Permission  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Erskine.  12mo.  pp.  cviii. 
Price  Gs.  boards.  London.  Crosby  and  Co.  1814. 

■JT'raay  be  imagined  that  a  work  which  has  reached  its  thir¬ 
teenth  edition,  and  of  which  its  Autlior  informs  us 
about  lOOjOOO  copies  have  been  printed,  has  little  cither  to 
from  our  censure,  or  to  hope  from  our  commendation.  An' 
this  may,  perha})s,  be  the  case  :  yet  we  owe  it  to  the  public  t 
characterize  wliat  may  be  regarded  as  a  vcliicle  for  the  rain' 
conveyance  of  eitlier  food  or  poison.  If  we  do  not  inistaKt’ 
dangerous  latitudinarianism  is  the  most  prominenl  feature  of  th^ 
publication.  The  alarm,  however,  w  hich  this  consideration  - 
first  excited  in  our  mind,  greatly  subsided  upon  the  reflectio  | 
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its  eftbrts  would  be  paralyzed  in  no  slight  degree  by  the 
enie  puerility  of  its  execution. 

,Ve  are  first  presented  with  a  dedication,  consisting  of  eleven 
to  ‘  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Erskine,  late  Lord  High 


aiicellor  of  Great  Britain,’  abounding  with  (juotations,  and 
>trate{l  by  noh^s,  one  of  which,  l\!r.  E.  anticipating,  pro- 
Iv,  fioui  his  habitual  avocations,  the  ignorance  and  inatteii-. 

1  of  tlfc  generality  of  readers,  has  considerately  elucid  ited 
enforced  by  the  aid  of  an  a])propriate  parenthesis  and  of 
Ics  : — ‘  J8ee  an  interesting  work,  from  which  the  above,  and  - 
receding  extract  have  been  taken,  entitled — “  The  Speeches 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine  (now  Lord  Erskine)  when  at  the 
&c.  Second  edition,  in /Joe  volumes.” 
hen  follows  a  preface  of  seven  pages,  commencing  with  an 
cipation  of  a  prophecy,  and  closing  with  a  prayer  which 
i  ecvls  thus  : 

Forgive,  Almighty  Pow'er  !  the  persecutors  of  thy  sor¬ 
ts,  and  in  the  peculiar  benerolence  of  thy  nature,  pardon 
t  men  whose  unhappiness  it  is  to  be  strangers  to  thy  name 
worship.  That  they  should  be  ignorant  of  thy  Divink 
TIRE  is  less  the  subject  of  wonder,  than  that  any  Jinite  be- 
sliould  presume  to  know  thee  aright  /’ 
ecds  Mr.  Evans  be  informed  that  in  the  crude  sense  he  ob- 
>ly  adopts,  it  is  hot  compatible  with  the  attributes  of  Deity 
most  merciful  to  those  wlu  reject  him  with  the  greatest 
aerence :  and  that  so  far  from  its  being  a  matter  of  pre- 
ption  for  a  Christian  to  j)retend  to  know  God  aright,  a  true 
^tian  cannot  do  otherwise ;  for  this,”  said  our  Lord, 
life  eternal,  that  tliey  might  know  thee,  the  true  God,  and 
>  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.”  IVlr.  Evans  insinuates 
they  cannot  be  very  good  or  very,  wise,  who  pretend  io 
w  him. 

preface  is  succeeded  by  ‘  a  biographical  illustration 
•  e  frontispiece,’  in  which,  however,  as  well  as  in  the  fron- 
itself,  we  receive  no  information  respecting  any  one 

Then  follows  a  second  ‘  pre- 
John  Brent,  Esq.  of  Blaek- 
^  in  wliich  arc  detailed  in  19  pages,  the  origin,  progress, 
'^n,  and  success,  of  the  Sketch  ;  and  here  we  find  the  pre- 
at  lull,  relative  to  the  death  of  that  gentleman.  This, 
Evans  seems  to  think  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in 
^hole  book  Tsee  p.  xv. )  :  yet  we  apprehend  our  readers 
regard  neither  the  prediction  nor  its  accomplishment  as 
extraordinary  ;  for  iMr.  Brent  died  in  bis  eigbty-tliiril 
and  it  was  only  nine  montiis  before  the  unlooked  for  event 
"as  foretold  that  he  miglit  die  ere  long. 


'  e  portraits  in  the  grouj). 
V  dedication’  to  the  late 
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The  prophecy  is  followed  by  an  ‘  Essay  on  the  Bible,’  whidi 
we  are  told,  ‘  may  at  some  future  time  be  enlarged,  and  sepa. 
ratcly  published’.’  We  conceive  Mr.  Evans  would  do  mucli 
bcthT  to  abridi^e  it,  as  all  that  it  contains  worthy  of  attention 
may  be  comprised  in  a  fourth  part  of  its  present  compass  ;  and 
many  of  the  trifliuij  references  to  authorities  may,  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  work,  or  to  the  Author’s  judgement,  be  struck  out. 
It  w'ould  never  have  entered  into  our  conceptions  that  any  one 
who  had  attained  to  the  state  of  manhood,  would  think  of 
referring  to  ^  the  late  Robert  Robinson,  of  Cambridj^e,’  for  so 
palpable  an  observation  as  that  the  Bible  is  a  plain,  easv 
book  ;’  or  ‘  to  my  late  friend,  the  Rev  lluj^h  Worthinj^ton,’ 
as  an  authority  for  the  new  discovery  ‘  that  tlic  j)erusal  of  the 
Scriptures  is  most  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  Family  Reli¬ 
gion  ;’  or  that  lie  would  press  an  observation  relative  to  the 
argument  in  Paley’s  IIoraD  Paulinae  close  upon  Bishop  Lowth’s 
remarks  upon  the  poetry  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel. 
But  of  such  trifling  is  this  ^  Essay,’  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  volume  constituted. 

The  introductory  matter  is  terminated  by  an  ‘  account  of 
the  religious  societies  for  the  ditt’usion  of  Christian  knowledge 
both  at  home  and  abroad.’  The  number  of  societies  mentioned 
is  thirty-two^  commencing  with  the  Bible  Society,  and  ending 
w  ith  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  Here  Mr.  Evans 
delivers  a  kind  of  theme  on  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  ‘  the 
triumph  of  knowledge  over  ignorance — of  virtue  over  vice— of 
hap])iuess  over  misery,’  &c.  &c.  with  a  great  deal  about  their 
IMajosties,  and  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
and  the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  nobles  of  the  land,  all  exhi¬ 
bited  in  capital  letters. 

We  have  now  got  through  what  the  Author  of  the  Sketch 
terms  the  ‘  preliminaries :’  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  detained 
very  long  upon  the  treatise  itself.  The  first  54  pages  con¬ 
tain  descriptions  of  Atheists,  Deists,  Theophilantliropist^, 
Jews,  Christians,  and  IMahometans,  and  exhibit  what  is 
called,  but  upon  whose  authority  we  know  not,  ‘  a  schedule 
of  the  Divine  attributes.’  Might  we  be  permitted,  we  would 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  Mr.  E.  that  here  he  has  fol¬ 
lowed  neither  the  alpliabetical  nor  the  chronological  order,  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  subjects  ; — that  if  it  was  Mr.  Belsham 
who  said  that  ‘  the  jirofessed  principles  of  Theophilanthropism 
comprehend  the  essence  of  the  Christian  religion,’  that  gentle- 1 
man  must  be  very  inadecpiately  accpiainted  with  the  nature,  ge¬ 
nius,  and  object  of  the  Christian  dispensation  ; — and  that  no 
well-informed,  unbiassed  scholar,  would  venture  to  say  ol 
the  ^  Ecclesiastical  Researches’  of  the  Rev.  John  Jones,  that 
they  are  ‘  ingenious  and  learned  volumes,’  or  that  he  intro* 
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luces  passages  from  Josephus  and  Philo,  ‘  happily  tending  to 
luitrate  the  genius  of  Christianity.’ 

The  remainder  of  the  work,  from  page  56  to  page  335,  is 
w'upied  with  the  account  of  the  different  denominations  into 
hich  the  nominal  Christian  world  is  divided  ;  the  whole  being 
icluded  ‘  under  the  following  threefold  arrangement :  opi- 
ions  respecting  the  person  of  Christ ;  respecting  the  means 
nd  measure  of  God’s  favour  ;  and  respecting  church -govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  administration  of  ceremonies.’  It  will  not  be 
x|)ectcd  that  we  should  go  minutely  over,  in  our  critique  as  we 
ave  done  in  the  perusal,  the  whole  of  the  particulars  treated 
nder  these  subdivisions.  We  may  remark,  generally,  that  in 
lie  several  accounts  there  is  a  constant  infringement  upon  all 
he  rules  of  proportion  ;  as  many  pages  being  devoted  to  the 
early  blasphemous  speculations  and  doctrines  of  adittlc  knot 
f  men  calling  themselves  ‘  Freethlnking  Christians,’  to  the 
idiculous  reveries  of  that  pitiably  weak  and  deluded  woman 
ouiina  Southcott,  and  to  the  whimsicalities  of  the  ^  Shakers 
to  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  English  episcopal  clmrches.  We 
ay,  further,  remark,  that  the  ‘  Sketch’  is  excessively  de- 
ctive,  in  stating  the  probable  or  known  numbers  of  those 
ho  maintain  a  certain  class  of  doctrines,  or  who  practise  cer- 
in  ceremonies. 

We  would  advise  Mr.  E.  to  consult  more  and  better  autho- 
ities,  than  he  seems  hitherto  to  have  examined  ;  and  not  to  rely 
5  often  upon  second  and  third-hand  information.  Taking  the 
pinions  of  the  Arians,  for  a  specimen,  perhaj)S  his  researches 
ould  be  turned  into  a  new  and  useful  channel  (to  himself,  wre 
ean),  if  lie  would  direct  his  attention  to  the  ecclesiastical 
storians,  and  other  writers,  of  the  fourth,  fiftli,  and  sixth 
enturies.  He  would  then  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  ridiculous 
alumny*  tliat  ‘  Arius  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  his  persecu- 
Jis ;’  and  he  would  be  able  to  depict  more  correctly,  than  he 
ow  does,  what  Arianism  once  was,  and  what  Arianism,  if  it 
?t  exist,  and  be  not  a  new'  thing  under  an  old  name,  still  is. 

Is  we  have  reason  to  sup|mse  he  has  not  done  this,  we  will,  for 
Bce,  supply  his  want  of  information. 

Arius,  and  his  original  co-heretics,  Sarmates,  Enzoius,  Lu- 
ius,  Menas,  &c.  taught  these  doctrines-:  God  was  not  al- 
a  Father ;  but  tliere  was  a  time  when  he  was  God,  but 
ot  Father.  The  Word  of  God  was  not  always,  but  sprang  out 
^  nothing.  For  he  that  was  God  made  him  that  was  not,  out 
t  that  which  was  not ;  and  therefore  there  was  a  time  when  he 
not.  For  the  Son  is  a  creature,  and  the  workmanship  of 
;  neither  in  essence  like  to  the  Father,  nor  the  true  and 
''tural  Word  or  Wisdom  of  the  Father,  but  one  of  the  ciea- 
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14.  That  though  the  Son  of  God  teas  not  eternaly  the  Em- 
peror  Constantins  was  !  !* 

Kut  we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  not  tracing  the  awful 
progress  of  error,  but  writing  a  review.  W’e  procceJ,  tlierefore, 

10  remind  our  Author,  that  wlien  he  says,  ‘  it  is  not  easy  to  un¬ 
ravel  the  leading  tenets  of  the  Jloraviansy  he  exposes  himself 
to  the  charge  of  negligence.  If  ‘  their  principles  are  detailed 
at  length,’  as  he  tells  us  they  are,  in  ‘  iMr.  La  Trobe’s  edition 
of  Spangenhurgh’s  Exposition  of  Christian  Doctrine,’  why 
did  he  not  consult  that  exposition  ?  The  Moravian  is  one  of  the 
earliest,  purest,  and  most  moderate  (in  doctrinal  sentiment)  of 
the  reformed  churches :  its  ])rinciples  arc  sketched  not  merely 
in  Spangenburgh’s  work,  hut  in  several  others  ;  and  nothing 
but  extreme  inattention  can  have  suffered  thirteen  editions  of  a 
book  to  appear  in  succession  with  this  weak  apology  for*  indo¬ 
lence  so  culpable. 

Let  us  be  permitted  to  remark  to  him,  further,  that  he  runs 
jreat  risk  of  being  thought  indifferent  to  all  religious  sentiment, 
and  to  have  embraced  the  pernicious  sophism,  that  mental 
error  is  innocent,  and  that  all  religions,  real  or  nominal,  are 
equally  approved  of  by  God.  For,  who  that  had  not  slid  into  this 
miserable  delusion  could  describe  the  bold  and  dangerous  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  sell-denominated  ‘  Freethinking  Christians,’ 
without  dropping  the  gentlest  censure,  or  hinting  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  their  inaccuracy  ?  or,  who  else  could  speak  of  the 
publication  called  Mhe  Freethinking  Cliristian’s  Magazine,’  as 
‘a  work  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  Christian,  moral,  an<l 
philosophical  truth,  and  open  to  impartial  controversy  and  legiti¬ 
mate  discussion  ?’  Does  he  know  that  in  this  work  ‘  devoted 
to  the  dissemination  of  Christian  truth,’  readers  are  taught, 
that  a  regular  clergy  is  inconsistent  with  Christianity,  that  ‘  pul¬ 
pit  preaching’  is  not  authorized  either  by  scripture  or  by  reason  ; 
tliat  the  title  of  reverend  is  an  antichristian  assumption  ;  that 
there  is  no  scripture  evidence  in  support  of  such  an  order  of 
Wngs  as  angels ;  that  baptism  is  foolish  and  absurd ;  that  every 
passage  in  holy  writ  which  gives  countenance  to  baptism  is 
either  forged  or  corrupted ;  and  that  the  same  may  be  said  of 
every  passage  which  appears.to  countenance  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  ?  Does  he  know  that  all  the  ‘  impartial  and  legitimate 
<liscussion’  in  this  work,  is  directed  to  these  and  like  ends  ? 
How,  then,  can  he  reconcile  the  apparent  commendation  of  such 
a  publication  with  the  profession  of  Christianity  ? 

The  writer  seems  perpetually  to  confound  the  two  projiosi- 
tions, — ‘  Every  individual  of  every  sect  has  a  right  to  think 
for  himself — and  ‘  Every  individual  of  every  persuasion,  who 
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tliiuks  for  himj»elf,  is  right.’  Yet  he  must  be  but  a  very  loo^ 
thinker  who  does  not  see  that  they  arc  totally  distinct.  The 
right  of  free  inquiry  is  admitted  by  all  consistent  protestants* 
but  it  is  only  because  men  may  hold  erroneous  and  even  dan¬ 
gerous  opinions,  that  this  right  becomes  of  any  value.  If  all 
men,  whatsoever  religious  or  irreligious  notions  they  hold,  are 
right,  merely  because  they  have  exercised  more  or  less  inquiq 
and  have  made  their  election  ;  a  great  <leal  of  tormenting  and 
sometimes  angry  discussion  may  be  saved :  and  men  will  do 
wisely  to  adoj)t  whatsoever  class  of  theological  opinions  fulls  in 
their  way,  and  turn  the  full  energy  of  their  minds  to  the  pur 
suits  of  commerce,  of  science,  or  of  taste,  with  the  entire  per 
suasion  that  all  wiU  ultimately  issue  happily  well.  But  it  is  not 
and  cannot  be  thus.  If  Christians  arc  right,  in  receiving  Christ 
as  the  Messiah,  the  Jews  cannot  be  right  in  rejecting  him.  If 
Mahometans  are  right,  neither  Jews  nor  Christians  are.  I 
Deists  arc  right,  neither  Jews,  Christians,  nor  Mahometans 
are.  if  Atheists  are  right,  the  conduct  of  Jews,  Christians, 
Mahometans,  and  even  Deists,  is  marked  with  the  most  egre 
gious  folly.  If  they  who  admit  the  Divinity  and  atonement  o 
the  lledeemer  are  right,  they  who  deny  them  cannot  also  hi 
right.  And  thus  we  might  run  through  the  whole  range  o 
human  opinions.  But  it  may  be  said,  and  it  is  often  allirmed 
that  though  they  cannot  all  be  right,  mentally  considered,  tliei 
Uiay  all  be  right  at  heart,  and  therefore  approved  of  Goi 
'rius  inference  we  '“must  also  dispute.  Sincerity  is  doubtless 
very  excellent  thing,  so  excellent  indeed  that  there  can  be  n 
true  religion,  no  acceptable  worship  without  it.  Yet  sinccrll 
<loes  not,  cannot,  atone  for  sin  ;  and  all  unbelief  is  sin. 
The  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  were  probably  very  sincere! 
hinking  him  guilty  of  blasphemy,  because  he  ‘‘  called  himsel 
tlie  Son  of  God,”  thereby  making  himself  equal  with  God 
and  with  equal  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  he  seems  t 
have  been  condemned  to  crucifixion.  And  now,  brethre 
(said  St.  Peter  in  reference  to  this  very  point)  1  wot  that  throng 
ignorance  ye  did  it,  as  did  also  your  rulers.'^  But  does  h 
deem  them  htnocent  because  of  this  ignorance  ?  No  such  thin 
He  tells  them  that  it  was  by  wicked  hands  that  Jesus  wascru 
cilied  and  slain and  he  therefore  exhorts  them  to  repent, 
that  they  may  esea|)e  the  punishment  due  to  their  criminality 
In  like  manner,  a  Unitarian  unbeliever  of  the  present  day  vai 
be  very  sincere  in  his  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonemen 
He  may  declare  his  ^  readiness  to  meet  God  upon  his  ow 
ground,’  and  may  ridicule  the  idea  of  his  sins  being  cancelle 
through  ‘‘  the  blood  of  the  cross.”  In  all  this  he  may  be  ver 
much  in  earnest ;  but  will  the  Apostles,  who  were  inspired 
teach  us  the  will  of  Goil,  tell  us  that  the  great  Searcher 
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lltMirts,  n^ijarcls  this  as  innocent,  as  connnendable  sincerity  ? 
far  from  it.  Tliey  Avam  us  of  the  dansrer  attciuliii*^  tiiis  awful 
*itatc  of  mind,  and  say — “  lie  that  despised  even  Moses’s  law, 
(lied  without  mercy . Of  liow  much  sorer  punishment,  sup¬ 

pose  ye,  shall  he  be  thouc^ht  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under 
foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  an  unholy  thing,  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of 
Grace  ?”  In  truth,  with  regard  to  the  last  class  of  sentiments 
to  which  ^ve  have  adverted,  it  is  fair  to  infer  from  the  whole 
train  of  writings  by  which  it  is  supported,  that,  unless  belief 
possess  nearly  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  unbelief,  and 
unless  the  true  religion  make  the  nearest  possible  a]>proach  in  its 
nature  and  tendencies,  of  all  the  known  modifications  of  pro- 
fissod  religion,  to  infidelity,  Socinianisin  cannot  lie  the  true 
reli^^ion,  nor  can  they  who  profess  it  be  either  intellectually  or 
morally  right. 

The  Author  of  this  ‘  Sketch,’  we  should  conjecture,  is  a 
ran  of  a  good-natured,  gossiping,  turn  of  mind,  pleased  with 
nimsclf,  and  except  when  the  oclinm  tfieologicum  hinders,  (a 
li'^order  which  sometimes  seems  to  operate  even  in  his  mild  con- 
litution,)  pleased  with  every  one  else.  Notwithstanding  the 
ood-natured  propensities,  however,  whicli  seem  usually  to 
are  been  indulgtHl,  there  are  a  few  places  in  which  we  fear 
Mr.  E.  may  be  justly  accused  of  a  breach  of  candour  :  for  in- 
tance  in  recommending  Nightingale’s  Portraiture  of  3Iethod- 
m  as  a‘  work  replete  with. information  respecting  the  internal 
;overnmont  and  discipline  of  the  Methodists  — whereas  had  he 
resonted  his  readers  with  a  correct  character  of  it,  he  would 
ave  pronounced  it  a  work  detailing  a  string  of  gross  mis- 
i'lescntations  and  calumnies,  and  notoriously  destitute  of  all 
retonsions  to  impartiality.  And  again,  we  think  our  Author 
have  suffered  candour  to  prevail  so  far  as  to  have  prevented 
iiululgencc  in  the  sneer,  at  page  161,  respecting  the  imita- 
•n  ‘  of  tlie  jwimitive  disciples  in  their  oltwauo  conduct and 
■  us  have  saved  himself  from  the  charge  of  insinuating  that  the 
■l‘ thodists  and  the  Moravians  arc  hypocrites.  Nor  arc  we  quite 
■ertaiii  that  he  is  guiltless  of  this  same  charge  of  the  want  of 
»ndour,  when  he  intimates  that  Dr.  Magee’s  notions  respecting 
Be  atonement  apjn’oximate  his  own  :  or  when  he  describes  ‘  Dr. 
Bre^ory’s  Letters  on  the  Evidences,  Doctrines,  anti  Duties  of 
Christian  Religion,’  as  ‘  a  recent  work  in  defence  of  CaU 
because  the  author  of  those  letters  more  than  once 
B  'sitively  disclaims  all  intention  of  discussing  the  controverted 
pi('>  between  the  Calvinists  and  the  Arminians,  and  confines 
almost  exclusively  (in  the  doctrinal  part  of  his  perform - 
Bn)  to  those  points  in  which  Calvinists,  llaxtcrians,  aud  Ar- 
Biiians,  are  opposed  to  the  Socinians. 

■  VoL.  II.  N.S,  2P 
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Tliese  misrepresentations  of  the  conduct  and  sentiments  of 
individuals  and  cominunities,  inay>  we  are  aware,  arise  from  in. 
advertence ;  and  in  that  case  they  do  not  call  for  any  other 
censure  than  what  every  one  merits  who  undertakes  a  task  to 
which  he  is  incompetent.  But  were  it  the  fact  that  these  misre¬ 
presentations  are  the  result  not  of  inadvertence  but  of  intention, 
the  charge  becomes  evidently  more  serious,  being  nothing  less 
than  absolute  calumny. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  article  without  expressing  that  we  felt 
no  slight  degree  of  pain  and  grief  during  our  perusal  of  this 
work,  from  the  consideration  that  so  contemptible  a  perform- 
ance  as  this  ‘  Sketch,’  so  inaccurate  in  many  of  its  statements, 
so  devoid  of  all  literary  taste,  so  trifling  in  its  reflections,  and 
in  its  manner  of  introducing  quotations,  so  lax  in  its  notions  ot 
religious  truth,  should  be  really  and  fcoiia' /fefe,  the  composition 
of  a  man  exceeding  forty  years  of  age,  a  Dissenting  minister  oi 
no  recent  standing,  and,  as  it  appears  from  the  title-page,  a 
graduate  of  a  learned  university- 


Art.  VI.  A  French  Diciionaru^  on  a  plan  entirely  new ;  wherein 

tTT _ 1^  _ _ A  .. _ J _ _ .*  T) 


the  Words  are  so  arranged  and  divided,  as  to  render  their  Pro 
nunciation  both  easy  and  accurate,  &’C.  &c.  By  William  Smith 
A.  M.  8 VO.  pp.  230.  price  8s.  6d.  Law,  Rivingtons,  &c.  181“ 
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8  volume  is  evidently  the  product  of  much  labour  aiifl 
industry,  and  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  school;^ 
hut  it  appears  especially  adapted  for  private  practice.  Its  pla 
is  a  classification  of  the  words  most  necessary  in  the  daily  us 
of  the  French  language,  according  to  their  athnities  in  soiin(J 
and  advancing  in  just  gradation  from  monosyllables  to  thi 
‘longest  words.  The  gender,  &c.  of  each  word  is  marked,  an 
the  most  usual  English  signification  is  annexed.  The  desigua 
tion  of  the  respective  elements  and  sounds  is  adjusted  by  de 
scriptions  and  illustrations  taken  from  similar  or  approxiniatin 
sounds  in  our  own  language,  and  occasionally  (with  some  degrt* 
of  quaintness,  and  sometimes  not  intelligibly  to  an  uninitiated  Eii^^ 
ishttian,)  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  Scottish  Lowland  dialecl 
Wc  may  pretty  safely  surmise  that  the  Author  is  a  North  Br 
ton.  It  is,  however,  certainly  the  fact,  that  many  Gallic  prej 
niinciations  and  forms  of  idiom  have  been  incorporated  into  tl 
vulgar  language  of  Scotland  ;  an  eflect,  no  doubt,  of  the  at 
cient  connexion  between  the  two  nations. 

Without  pretending  to  the  nice  discernment  of  Frenchmen 
the  pronunciation  of  this  useful,  and  unfortunately  almost  ii' 
cessary,  language,  we  doubt  whether  lir.  S.  has  been  unit  nn 
correct  in  his  ciassilicatioriS.  Lor  example  in  p.  15,  he 
jHun,  faimy  rwi,  rJin/,  jOT.nce,  and  similar  words,  as  h 
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lame  vowel  sound  with  the  plural  article  lesy  and  tlie  pronouns 
ceSy  rneSy  tes,  8e$.  Describing  the  final  m  and  n,  in  p.  6,  lie 
observes  that  *  they  have  generally  a  nasal  sound  resembling 
f  I  ang  or  ong a  remark  very  likely  to  encourage  a  common 
English  vice  in  pronouncing  French,  and  to  mislead  a  learner 
^  ■  who  may  not  happen  to  have  cast  his  eye  upon  a  note  inp.  15, 

^  I  which  quite  incidentally  mentions  that  ^  the  tongue  does  not 
touch  tlie  palate  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  nasal  n.*  Inter- 
“  mingled  with  these  tables  of  words,  occasionally  appear  lists 
with  the  title,  No  Class.’  These  anomalous  collections,  des¬ 
titute  as  they  are  of  any  elucidation,  will  not  a  little  embarrass 
the  inquisitive  pupil.  It  is,  also,  a  serious  defect  that  the  Au¬ 
thor  has  given  no  information  on  the  place  of  the  accent  in 
French  words  of  two  or  more  syllables.  We  mean  the  accent 
in  our  common  English  sense  of  the  term,  the  ictus  or  stress  of 
the  voice  on  a  particular  syllable.  This  is  a  subject  on  which 
our  countrymen,  in  learning  French,  peculiarly  feel  the  need  of 
some  instruction,  but  on  which  few  oi  the  ordinary  elementary 
books  afford  any. 
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Art.  VII.  Rules  for  pronouncing  and  reading  the  French  Language^ 
By  the  Rev.  Israel  Worsley.  ]2nio.  pp.  66.  price  2s.  Longman 
and  Co.  1814. 

YHIS  little  volume,  with  a  title  so  unassuming,  has  the  rare 
merit  of  performing  more  than  it  promises.  Besides  the 
fiuies  of  Pronunciation  and  Accent y  which  are  short,,  easy, 
and,  in  general,  perspicuous,  the  Author  has  drawn  up  a  Lint 
o/  Particles y  comprising  Articles,  Pronouns,  Adverbs,  Con¬ 
junctions,  and  Prepositions ;  and  these  he  has  followed  by  a 
concise  but,  to  a  person  acquainted  with  general  grammar,  suf¬ 
ficient  display  of  the  Verbsy  Regular,  Irregular,  Impersonal, 
aod  Reflective. 

The  general  fault  of  French  grammars,  is  that  they  are 
swelled  to  a  large  bulk,  witli  a  variety  of  matter,  which  tp  a 
young  person  of  previous  good  education,  is  unnecessary  and 
impertinent.  Mr.  W.-s  book  is  not  of  this  description.  It 
^  such  an  assistance  as  is  needful  for  one  who  has  made  a  tole- 
fiUe  progress  in  Latin,  to  enable  him  to  acquire  a  speedy  and 
itturate  facility  in  reading  French  authors  :  and  if  he  can  ob- 
iiu  the  lessons  of  a  native  for  a  few  months,  provided  the 
upil  has  voluble  organs  and  is  attentive,  he  will  pronounce  and 
?^,  as  well  as  silently  read,  the  language  in  a  respectable 
uanner.  VVith  this  view,  we  hope  that  this  little  work  will 
what  it  deserves,  extensive  approbation  and  adoption.  It 
really  lamentable  to  observe  wliat  a  tedious  and  oppressive 
‘^mess  the  learning  of  French  is  commonly  made ;  which,  ta 
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a  boy  who  has  passed  decently  through  a  classical  school,  k  ; 
scarcely  more  than  child’s  play.  In  a  modest  and  sensible  pre-  j 
face,  Mr.  \V.  gives  this  account  of  the  origin  of  his  worH. 

‘  When,  engaged,  during  rnany  5'ears  of  ray  life,  in  teaching  our 
own  language  to  the  natives  of  France,  from  observing  the  analogies 
and  the  discrepancies  of  the  two  languages,  I  w£^  induced  to  draw 
up,  for  the  use  of  my  scholars,  some  observations  on  our  pronun¬ 
ciation  ;  which  I  found  of  essential  use,  in  enabling  them  to  obtain 
a  very  accurate  pronunciation  iii  a  shbrt  time.  On  my  retu|p  to  my 
native  country,  I  adopted  a  similar  plan  with  my'  English  scholars, 
who  were  to  learn  French  ;  and,  finding*  it  answet*  my  expectations, 
am  induced  to  send  the  following  pages  to  the^press,  as  well  for  mvj 
own  use  in  a  populous  neighbourhood,  where  they  may  be  in  request,! 
as  to  offer  them  to  the  use  of  other-persons,  who  may  be  disposed  to! 
adopt  them,  in  their  respective  seminaries.’  p.  iv.  I 

We  have  noticed  a  few  errors  of  the  printer,  and  some  sligntj 
cmiissions  ;  whic  h  the  Author  will  probably  correct  and  Supply  in| 
another  edition.  We  apprehend  that  the  sound  of  yeu  m 
is  not  justly  repres(*nted  by  that  of  yu  in  the  English  word: 
pule :  and  we  think  that  a  description  of  the  organic  vocali 
i'orination  of  the  vowel  u  and  the  nasal  power  of  m  and  w, 
capable  of  being  intelligibly  conveyed  in  words, "'and  vvouli^ 
materially  assist  an  English  pupil  in  acquiring  a  promptitude  ini 
tlie  enunciation  of  those  sounds. 


Art.  VII 1.  1.  The  Arithmetical  Preceptor ^  or  a  complete  Treatise  ! 
Arithmetic.  Theoretical  and  Practical.  In  six  parts.  Desigr^M 
not  only  for  the  use  of  Schools,  but  for  those  young  persons,  wli 
not  having  the  benefit  of  a  Master,  are  yet  desirous  of  beconiin 
acquainted  with  such  parts  of  Arithmetic  as  may  enable  tliem  wha 
commencing  business  to  transact  their  Accounts.  To  which  i 
added  a  Treatise  on  Magic  Squares,  containing  several  new  j 
for  their  Construction,  all  of  which  are  accurately  demonstitur- j 
By  Joseph  Youle,  Master  of  the  Boys’  Charity  School,  ShenicSi‘| 
and  late  Teacher  of  the  Mathematics,  Warsop,  Notts.  12"  ; 
pp.  xxvi.  485.  Price  8s.  boards.  London.  Longman  and  Ci 
1813.  I 

2.  The  Expeditious  Arithmetician ;  or.  Preceptor’s  Arithmet"  j 
Class  Book:  containing  Six  separate  Sets  of  Original  Questic-  I 
to  exemplify  and  illustrate  an  Important  Improvement  in  the 
tice  of  teaching  the  first  Five  Rules  of  Arithmetic,  Simple  a  j 
Compound,  by  peculiar  methods  not  in  use,  and  by  which  acu 
racy  and  expedition  are  attained  with  unusual  facility  in  a 
greater  degree  than  by  any  other  hitherto  invented.  By  B. 
and  J.  Leng,  Hull.  12mo.  pp.  xii.  179.  Seven  separate  p" 
price  7s.  London.  Crosby  and  Co.  1814. 

.  J^ACH  of  these  ^reutises  may  have  its  uses ;  the  first,  liowcj 
is  tlie  most  s^jcntilic  and  extensive.  Mr.  Youle  treats  hr 
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arithmetic  in  whole  numbers ;  ,  cfP,; v\jfear  fractions  ; 

;](lly>.  of  decimals  and  the  extraction  of  roots  ;  of  loga¬ 

rithms,  with  compound  interest  and  annuities,  'fhis  part  also 
includes  a  table  of  logarithms  extending  to  10,000.  The  5th 
part  contains  a  copious  scries  of  practical  (piestions ;  and  the 
6ih  exhibits  the  demonstration  of  the  rules. 

This  treatise  is  inotiiodically  and  judiciously  arranged.  The 
Author  is  precise  and  correct  in  his  definitions,  accurate,  so 
lar  as  we  have  had  o|)j)ortnnity  of  examining,  in  the  w^orking 
i  his  examples,  perspicuous  in  his  directions,  and  often  happy 
in  his  notes  and  illustrations.  Tlie  demonstrations  he  has  given, 
re,  in  the  main,  neat  and  satisfactory  ;  and  the  supplementary 
rtalise  on  magic  squares  and  circles  will  doubtless  both  excite 
lul  gratify  the  curiosity  of  youths  in  the  foremost  arithmetical 
l^ses. 

lathe  event  of  a  new  edition,  however,  we  think IMr.  Yoiile 
i^^ht  introduce  a  few  improvements.  He  might,  for  example, 
VC  the  best  approximating  rules  for  the  cube  root,  and  foi: 
^  in  general.  He  might  also  employ  the  jioriod  instead  of 
3t;  comma,  to  separate  the  integer  from  the  decimal  minibers, 
iijtead  of  directing  the  pupil  to  convert  circulating  decimals  ta 
Wil^ar  fractions  previously  to  multiplying  and  dividing,  he 
lay  before  him  the  comjirehensive  general  rules  of  Mr. 
Barnes  Lamb,  of  Sproatley,  near  Hull,  jiublished  at  page  56 
B  Whiting’s  ^  Mathematical  Delights a  work  with  whicl^ 
Be  conjecture,  from  the  turn  given  to  some  of  Mr.  Youle’s 
■Biiestions,  he  is  acquainted*.  As  it  is,  this  gentleman’s  work 
[jBiicates  skill,  judgement,  and  care  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
it  will  be  advantageously  introduced  into  raany^ schools. 
leBTlie  Class-book  of  Messrs.  Denby  and  Leng  is  of  humbler 
I  •  tensions,  since  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  rules  of  Reduction, 
objects  of  the  Authors  are  to  furnish  the  preceptor  with  a 
variety  of  examples  (amounting,  indeecl,  to  more  than 
B^O,  dividecl  into  six  methodised  classes),  and  to  commiiiri- 
CB '  1®  him  easy  and  expeditious  methods  of  determining  the 
Bwersto  those  questions,  whhont  having  recourse  to  a‘ 

.  methods  the  labour  seldom  exceeds  that  of  adding  to- 

two  lines  comprised  in  the  question  the  answer  of  which 
ifB^^^^dred.  The  thought  is  certainly  ingenious ;  and  though 
g  gB  Jiltogether  new,  deserves  covaint  idatio!!  and  encourage- 
i'be  labour  of  prepariag  more  than  2000  c[ucstions, 
3  fBli  that  tlieir  answers  may  be  found  by  these  simple  expedients, 
^'Jtve  been  very  great.  We  sincerely  hope  it  will  meet  with 
partBppropriate  reward  ;  and  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  in 
schools  the  fundamental  rules  of  ariH.metic  would  be 
^e^B\*nore  effectually,  if  not  more  expeditiously,  taught,  by 
these  ‘  class-books/  than  by  the  plans  devised  by 
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Bell  and  JLxQOHte.  Wben  we  say  this,  we  by  no  means  in. 
tend  to  ecsttvonre  those  excellent  modes  of  instruction.  We  re¬ 
gard  them  as  most  powerful  engines  of  intellectual  and  monl 
improvement ;  but  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  possibility  of 
their  being  misemployed.  We  are  not  advocates  for  the  gnad- 
ing  of  corn  in  a  powder  mill ;  or  the  manufacturing  of  cordage 
in  a  silk-loom. 


Art.  IX.  Discourses f  for  Domestic  Use,  By  Henry  Lacey.  In 
two  volumes,  crown  8vo.  pp.  302  and  318,  price  10s.  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Baker ;  Longman  and  Co.  London,  1813. 

# 

A  LMOST  every  minister  seems  to  consider  himself  both  qua 
lified  and  compelled  to  print  some  of  his  Discourses.  \Vi 
the  reservation,  however,  of  those  which  have  been  deliver 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  such  as  fast-days,  and  days  o 
thanksgiving ;  or  for  national  victories,  or  the  death  of  illu 
trious  or  pious  persons  ;  there  appears  so  little  to  recommend  i 
species  of  composition  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  that  v 
have  sometimes  been  led  to  suppose,  that  when  a  p readier  ha 
determined  to  become  the  author  of  a  volume  of  sermons,  ii 
must  be  induced  to  hesitate  in  fixing  his  preference,  bewilder 
amidst  the  varying  claims  of  the  many  productions  of  this  na 
ture,  which  a  Dissenter  of  any  reputation  must  have  prepared 
Every  other  literary  labourer  usually  writes  w  ith  a  decidi 
reference,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  ultimate  publication  of  1 
works :  the  historian,  always ;  the  poet,  perhaps,  in  most  i 
stances  ;  the  biographer  and  the  essayist,  nearly  without  excc 
lion.  But  there  arc  two  departments  of  literature  in  whii 
such  a  reference  is  fatal  to  the  simplicity  and  appropriateness 
the  whole : — the  writing  of  letters  ;  and  the  study  required  f 
the  pulpit.  A  correspondent  who  embodies  his  sentiments  \iii 
the  express  design  of  exhibiting  them  to  the  public  eye,  is  lilt 
fitted  to  enter  into  the  private  endearments  of  easy  and  famili 
intercourse  with  his  friend.  A  preacher,  in  the  preparation 
his  ordinary  but  important  instructions,  should  not  suffer  hi 
self  to  indulge  an  appeal  to  any  other  tribunal  than  the 
ment  Seat  of  Christ.  He  who  has  his  eye  fixed  on  a  rein 
object,  will  but  indistinctly  perceive  "another  that  is  near,  as 
perceptive  power  of  that  organ  requires  an  adjustment  adap 
to  each  in  regard  to  its  distance.  The  minister  who  preser 
a  constant  regard  to  public  applause,  or  even  to  usefulness  a 
writer  for  the  press,  is  not  likely  to  keep,  with  all  the  clearn 
which  the  avvful  nature  of  the  subject  demands.  Ins  attention' 
copied  with  the  necessities,  the  afflictions,  or  any  other  ^ 
cumstauccs  of  his  own  flock,  and  of  the  present  lionr. 
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may,  therefore,  conclude  tliat  most  of  the  sermons  that  receive 
ihe  honour  of  publication,  are  merely  selected  from  others  of 
nearly  equal  merit ;  and  that  the  authors  of  them  are  deter- 
mioed  intheirchoice,by  accidental  rather  than  anticipated  causes ; 
while  it  is  owin^  probably  to  this  very  circumstance  that  they 
ire  in  j^eneral  compositions  of  so  little  interest,  that  as  Florian 
said  of  the  pastorals  of  former  days,  we  are  nauseated  at  the  men- 
ion  of  them.  Even  as  specimens  of  genius,  it  is  not  proper 
r  desirable  that  they  should,  by  rising  above  mediocrity  in 
legance  or  force  of  language,  or  remarkable  peculiarity  of  con- 
eptioii,  be  calculated  to  procure  imich  honour;  tlie  noblest  that 
vere  ever  delivered,  having  been  ‘‘  not  in  excellency  of  speecli 
rof  wisdom,  nor  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth.” 
[hat  must  indeed  be  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  complexion  (though 
iich  there  have  undoubtedly  been  and  still  are)  which,  with. 
11  the  simplicity  of  an  address  to  the  uninstriictcd  majority  of 
ur  congregations,  can  unite  *  vigour,  novelty,  and  correctness, 
afficient  to  ensure  the  approbation  of  the  coldly  judging  and 
astidious  reader.  Besides,  a  sermon  is  too  short ;  and  almost 
f  necessity  too  formal,  as  well  as  too  narrowly  circumscribed  by 
criptural  and  theological  allusions  ;  either  to  become  a  work  of 
Tcat  value,  or  to  be  productive  of  much  pleasure.  A'  volume 
i  sermons  is  so  indefinite  in  its  object  and  professions,  is 
earcely  to  afford  materials  for  anxious  curiosity  to  become  ac- 
iiainted  with  its  contents ;  whereas  the  novel,  the  poem,  the 
istorical,  or  the  biographical  memoir,  fixes  our  atten- 
JQ  on  one  certain  object,  which  becomes  to  us  the  theme 
f momentary  importance,  and  excites  the  most  impatient  eager- 
to  know  all  which  it  has  to  reveal.  For  these  reasons,,  it 
ight  not,  perhaps,  be  ill-grounded  advice,  were  we  to  recom- 
^nd  those  persons  whose  profession  leads  them  to  this  em- 
loyment,  to  publish  whatsoever  they  regard  as  likely  to  prove 
Qeficial  to  mankind,  in  almost  any  other  form  ;  as  it  is  hardly. 
»?sible  that  they  should  fix  on  one,  which  will  give  rise  to  so. 
Jch  disgust,  and  hold  out  so  little  probability  of  real  excel- 
fnce  or  acknowledged  and  general  success. 

Sermons  for  the  family^  however,  are  judgetl  by  a  different 
^^odard :  they  seek  not  the  reputation  of  learning,  but  the  be- 
of  the  young  and  the  ignorant.  Children  and  servants  are 
6  persons  for  whom  their  instructions  are  principally  in- 
'“led ;  and  the  measure  of  their  excellence  must  be  made  con- 
^'Hnable  to  the  measure  of  the  capacities  of  those  classes  of 
^dcTs.  Plain  good  sense,  scriptural  truth  in  striking  forms  of 
■'pression,  a  relation  to  the  more  private  and  social  duties  of 
fetians,  with  a  character  and  scope  of  feeling,  ...which  are 
^'^^d  to  the  repose  of  a  Lord’s  Day  evening,  and  in  a  private 
>  are  their  most  legitimate  recommendations :  and  tlm 
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removed  he  can  bear  every  other  burthen  without  a  sigh,  secured 
and  blessed  for  eternity  by  an  interest  in  Jesus  Christ,  he  can  possess 
his  soul  in  patience  amidst  the  tribulations  of  life,  and  the  prospect 
of  death— he  can  look  without  dismay  upon  the  last  eoemy,  and  is 
not  afraid  when  summoned  to  lie  down  upon  the  bed  from  which  he 
is  to  rise  no  more.  This  holy  calmness  of  mind  was  remarkably  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  apostle  Peter.  No  circumstances  could  be  more 
calculated  to  excite  apprehension — nay,  even  terror  and  despair 
than  hist  he  was  in  a  dungeon — between  two  Roman  soldiers — 
bound  with  a  chain — and  on  the  eve  of  execution ;  but  when  the 
angel  of  merey  arrived  to  release  him,  he  was  sleeping  in  peace — 
he  lay  down  even  in  that  perilous  condition,  and  was  not  afraid.  The 
same  happy  composure  of  mind  was  enjoyed  by  David,  when  he  fled 
before  the  armies  of  Absalom,  and  was  compelled  by  that  unnatural 
son  to  remain  for  some  time  at  a  distance  from  the  holy  city  and  the  ' 
sacred  ark,  and  was  uncertain  whether  he  should  ever  return.  In 
this  distressing  situation  he  composed  his  third  psalm ;  which  con¬ 
tains  these  remarkable  words,  “  1  laid  me  down  and  slept  :  I 
awaked,  for  the  Lord  sustained  me.” 

‘  Gracious  God!  are  these  the  consolations  and  supports  which  thy 
opeple  enjoy  in  the  present  world  1  Dost  thou  thus  comfort  their  minds; 
and  strengthen  their  hearts  I  Art  thou  able  thus  to  counteract  the 
power  of  wicked  men,  and  sustain  the  life  and  hope  of  them  that  put 
their  trust  in  thee  !  Is  thy  care  so  minute — so  constant — so  marked 
with  condescension  and  love  !  Can  thy  servants  thus  have  free  access 
to  thy  throne  and  to  thy  heart !  Thus  enjoy  thy  protection  by  night 
and  by  day — thus  realize  thy  presence  in  every  condition,  and  have 
no  fear  in  their  minds  but  what  is  met  and  counteracted  by  a  promise 
in  thy  word !  Then  what  manner  of  persons  ought  they  to  be  in  all 
holy  conversation  and  godliness.*  Vol.  I.  p.  107*  - 

Another  extract  shall  conclude  this  article: — it  is, 

*  The  Good  Mari*s  Prospect  after  Death, 

‘  When  the  Christian  religion  was  introduced  among  the  eastern 
tribes  of  this  kingdom  by  Augustine  and  his  Missionaries,  a  convo¬ 
cation  was  held  of  a  number  of  chiefs  to  deliberate  upon  iis  merits, 
and  to  determine  whether  it  should  be  adopted.  The  sovereign  of 
tssex,  a  nephew  of  Ethelbert,  was  present,  and  was  thus  addressed  by 
a  venerable  man  who  rose  up  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly.  “  Our 
present  life,  O  king,  reminds  me  of  a  bird  that  flies. in  from  the  chirk¬ 
ness  aul  cold  to  shelter  itself  under  our  roof,  at  some  feast  where 
your  majesty  arid  your  nobles  are  seated  at  a  convivial  banquet,  with 
the  hearth  blazing  in  the  middle  of  the  hall.  'J'he  little  stranger 
comes  in  at  one  door  and  departs  at  another  we  know  not  whither. 

I  It  came  from  the  darkness  and  returns  to  it.  So  it  is  with  the  life  of 
but  if  this  new  faith  instructs  us  where  we  go  after  this  exist-, 
cnee ,  it  ought  to  be  adopted.” 

‘We  rejoice,  my  brethren,  that  this  is  the  case.  The  Christian  faith 
does  instruct  us  where  we  go  after  this  existence.  The  doctrine  of  a 
luture  state  is  one  peculiar  glory  of  the  New  Testament,  Jesus 
has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the  gospel. 
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Among  the  heathen  nothing  satisfactory  was  known  on  this  subject, 
and  what  little  was  conjectured,  was  but  ill  adapted  to  restrain  ^em 
from  vice,  or  lead  them  to  practise  the  most  common  duties  of  na- 
tural  religion.  Their  greatest  poet,  their  best  philosopher,  and  their 
&vourite  historian,  speak  on  the  subject  with  the  most  distressing 
uncertainty.  Tlieir  writings  clearly  prove,  that  immortal  life  was 
not  a  doctrine  of  paganism,  and  that  natural  religion  in  its  purest 
state,  and  its  noblest  examples,  gave  no  certain  cheering  prospect  of 
future  and  eternal  bliss/  &cr.  Vol.  II.  p.  305. 


Art.  X.  Laura  \  or  an  Anthology  of  Sonnets,  (on  the  Petrarchan 
Model,)  and  Elegiac  Quatuorzains :  English,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  French,  and  German ;  original  and  translated ;  great  ' 
part  never  before  published.  With  a  Preface,  Critical  and  Bio¬ 
graphic;  Notes,  and  Index.  In  five  volumes.  By  Capel  Lofil. 
Liondon.  1813.  Price  SOs.  B.  and  R.  Crosby  and  Co. 

'^HE  Sonnet  has  been  unworthily  depreciated  by  English 
readers,  because  it  has  been  imperfectly  exhibited  by  Eng¬ 
lish  writers.  Most  of  our  early  poets,  from  Surrey  to  Milton, 
attempted  it ;  and  when  among  these  are  included  the  names  of 
Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  if  they  had  not  succeeded,  it  would 
seem,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  hasty  decision,  with  its  dog- 
grel  illustration,  fjsee  his  Dictionary  J  that  the  Sonnet  is  in¬ 
deed  ^  not  very  suitable  to  the  English  language.’  But  the  fact 
is,  Spenser  Aas  succeeded,  and  has  left  noble  specimens  of  the 
Sonnet,  among  the  monuments  of  his  versatile  genius.  Shak- 
speare’s  charming  little  love-songs,  that  hear  this  name,  are  only 
what  Sir.  Loffl  calls  QuatuorzainSy  a  poem  of  very  different 
structure.  Jlilton’s  Sonnets,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity 
and  almost  obloquy  under  which  they  have  lain  till  the  present 
age,  are  graduaUy  rising  to  the  honour  that  is  due  to  them,  and 
which  is  not  derogatory  to  him.  Dryden,  we  believe,  has  left 
no  example  of  this  poem,  and  from  him  to  Cowper,  its  appear¬ 
ance  among  the  works  of  our  eminent  bards  is  so  rare,  that  we 
only  recollect  the  Sonnet  of  Gray  to  the  memory  of  West,  as 
deserving  the  name.  This  we  shall  quote,  since  it  has  been 
])raised  by  Mr.  Mathias,  (a  very  able  judge,)  as  the  most  per¬ 
fect  Sonnet,  on  the  Petrarchan  model,  in  our  language. 

^  In  vain  to  me,  the  smiling  Mornings  shine. 

And  reddening  Phoebus  lids  his  golden  fire : 

The  Birds  in  vain  their  amorous  descant  join ; 

Or  cheerful  Fields  resume  their  green  attire ; 

These  ears,  alas,  for  other  Notes  repine ; 

A  different  object  do  these  eyes  require ; 

My  lonely  anguish  meets  no  Heart  but  mine ;  • 

And  in  my  breast  the  imperfect  joys  expire. 
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‘Yet  Morning  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer, 

And  new  bom  pleasure  brings  to  happier  Me^i : 

The  Fields  to  all  their  wonted  tribute  Dear ; 

To  M^arm  their  little  Loves  the  Birds  complain  : 

I  fruitless  mourn  to  him  that  cannot  hear ; 

And  weep  the  more  because  I  weep  in  vain/ 

Sonnet  CX.  Vol.  11. 

Of  this  sonnet  Mr.  Mathias,  in  his  Preface  to  the^*  Compo- 
nimenti  lirici  rfe’  piu  illmtri  Poeti  d* Italia^  says,  ‘  it  is  so 
full  of  affection,  melody,  and  tender  expression,  as  to  appear 
worthy  of  the  Poet  of  Valchiusa  himself.’  Mr.  Mathias  proves 
tliis,  by  giving  an  admirable  Italian  translation,  which  we  are 
willing  to  believe  that  Petrarch  would  not  have  blushed  to  own. 
Certainly,  if  we  had  many  Sonnets  of  similar  merit,  this,  spe¬ 
cies  of  composition  would  rank  much  higher  than  it  does  in  the 
estimation  of  our  countrymen.  Yet  delicate  and  harmonious  as 
it  is  in  tone  and  diction,  and  absolutely  unrivalled  in  beauty  of 
thought,  this  sonnet  seems  to  want  something  to  render  it  as 
perfect  as  it  might  have  been  :  its  defects,  few  and  minute  as 
they  are,  we  will  mention  merely  to  shew  Jiow  curiously  polished 
and  painfully  laboured  a  Sonnet  should  be.  We  object  to  the 
cacophony  in  tlie  first  line,  ‘  the  smiling  mon\ingH  shine,* 
where  the  s  hisses  hideously,  and  the  ings  jingle  unpleasingly. 
In  the  second  line  the  epithet  ‘  reddening’  applied  to  ‘  Phoe¬ 
bus’  is  ambiguous,  for  it  is  not  clear,  whether  it  means,  that 
the  sun  grows  redder  as  he  ascends,  which  is  false,  or  whether 
he  causes  the  clouds  to  redden  by  his  rising,  which  is  true.  INIr. 
Mathias  adopts  the  latter  sense,  though  the  former  is  the  more 
obvious  interpretation,  and  very  happily  translates  the  line  thus : 

‘  E’l  Sole  inalza  i  rozzegianti  rai.’ 

Again,  the  rhymes  ‘  shine^  and  ^joiny  ‘  cheer'*  and  ‘  bear^ 

‘  men*  and  ‘  rainy  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  present 
(laj  ;  such  flaws,  indeed,  ought  never  to  appear  in  a  son¬ 
net,  which  being  a  pearl  of  poetry,  ought  to  be  as  pure  and 
unspecked  as  a  dew-drop.  We  may  further  observe,  that  the 
rhymes  in  the  first  part  are  not  so  brilliantly  contrasted  as  they 
might  have  been,  the  vowels  of  ‘  «Atne’ and/ /fre,’  &c.  being 
the  same,  which  makes  the  endings  tiresomely  monotonous. — Mr. 
Mathias’s  translation  far  excels  the  original  in  this  respect : 
‘  giornoy — ‘  rai,’  —  ‘  intornoy  —  ‘  Zai,’  keep  the  sets  of 
rhymes  entirely  distinct,  which  are  delightfully  relieved  by  the 
rich  diversity  of  sounds.  The  Sonnet  itself,  though  a  legiti¬ 
mate  one,  on  the  model  of  several  of  Petrarch’s,  carrying  through 
both  clauses  a  regular  alternation  of  rhyme,  is  not  composed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  strict  and  favourite  form  of  that  great  master  and 
Ms  school,  which  encloses  the  rhyming  couplets  in  the  two 
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quartrainfdh^ii  constitute  tlie  first  part,  by  connecting  the  ficst 
line  witli  the  fourth,  inakirig  the'fifth  correspond  pith  that,  and 
binding  the  ^vhole  with  a  similar  ending  of  the  eighth,  In  the 
second  ])art,  more  licence  is  allowed  in  the  intertexture  of  the 
Verses,  and  it  is  only  requisite  that  the  tico  triplets  which  con¬ 
stitute  it,  should  have  one  pair  of  rhymes  common  to  both.  We 
shall  illustrate  this  subject  by  offering  an  example  of  the  Sonnet 
in  its  most  rigid  form,  which  will  not  be  found  in  INIr.  I^offt’s 
collection,  though  there  is  a  translation  of  the  same  original, 
executed  by  himself,  (Vol.  IV.  No.  593.)  We  ])rcfer,  how¬ 
ever,  our  own,  for  reasons  not  worth  assigning.  •  It  is  a  para¬ 
phrase,  rather  than  a  translation,  (for  the  English  language  is 
considerably  more  brief  than  the  Italian)  of  a  very  sublime  Son¬ 
net,  wherein  the  author  attempts  to  describe  the  terrible  ma¬ 
jesty  of  God,  w  hen  he  rises  up  to  shake  the  nations  with  his 
judgements. 

F7'oni  the  Italian  of  Giamhattista  Cotta. 

‘  I  saw  the  eternal  God,  in  robes  of  light, 

Rise  from  his  throne: — to  judgment  forth  He  came  ; 

His  presence  pass’d  before  me,  like  the  flame 
That  fires  the  forest,  in  the  depth  of  night : 

Whirlwind  and  storm,  amazement  and  affright 
Compass’d  his  path,  and  shook  all  nature’s  frame  ; 

From  highest  heaven,  that  echoed  with  his  name. 

To  this  low  world  was  but  a  moment’s  flight. 

‘  As  some  triumphal  oak,  w  hose  boughs  have  shod 
Their  changing  foliage,  thro’  a  thousand  years, 

Stoops  to  the  rushing  wind  its  glorious  head ; 

The  universal  arch  of  yonder  spheres 
Bow’d  with  the  pressure  of  its  Maker’s  tread, 

And  earth’s  foundations  quaked  with  mortal  fears.’ 

The  severe  and  intricate  model  here  exemplified  has  this  advan¬ 
tage  above  every  other, — it  renders  the  first  clause,  consisting 
of  two  quartrains,  so  compact,  that  every  line,  and  every  rhyme, 
in  its  order,  is  absolutely  requisite  to  make  one  harmonious 
stanza  of  nil  the  eight,  and  were  a  line  withdrawn  or  super- 
added,  or  a  rhyme  varied,  the  cadence  would  be  broken.  This 
is  a])plieable  to  the  two  triplets  in  the  second  clause,  though 
their  complete  assimilation  is  not  indispensable.  Now  according 
to  the  form  adopted  by  IMr.  Gray,  after  Italian  precedents  of  the 
highest  autiiority,  the  tune^  if  we  may  employ  the  phrase,  is 
out  at  the  end  ot  the  fourth  line  ;  it  is  merely  repeated  at  length 
in  the  second  quartrain,  and  might  as  well  "have  been  closed  at 
the  end  ot  the  sixth  as  the  eighth  line,  there  being  no  obvious 
necessity  in  the  verse  itself  for  continuing  the  strain  any  longer* 
The  first  clause  is  in  reality  tw  o  stanzas,  in  the  same  measure  as 
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Jlr.  Gray’s  own  iniuiitabie  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church^yardy 
ivitli  a  corainunity  of  rliymes,  which  however  closely  identifies 
them.  The  only,  potty  ohjection  that  can  be  made  a^inst  this 
arrang^ibent  is,  that  it  is  less  jierlect  than  the  ri^id  model  with 
whicli  we  have  contrasted  it,  because  its  limbs  are  less  vitally 
dependent  on  each  other  to  make  one  whole y — one  body,  wherein 
is  one  spirit. 

There  is  another  small,  structure  of  verse  allied  to  tliis,  fre¬ 
quently  called  a  Sonnet,  but  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
illegitimatey  as  having  no  prototype  in  Italian,  and  none  of  tlie 
implicated  unity  of  ])arts,  which'is  essential  in  tlie  constitution 
of  a  Sonnet.  To  this  Mr.  Loffl  has  given  the  name  of  Qua- 
htorzain  :  it  is  a  short  poem  of  four  elegiac  stanzas,  witli  dif¬ 
ferent  returns  of  rhyme  in  each,  and  closed  with  a  single  couplet; 
vhercas  a  Sonnet  consists  of  only  two  stanzas, — a  mayor,  con¬ 
taining  eight  lines  exciuisitely  interwoven,  and  a  minor,  con¬ 
taining  six  lines  of  looser  construction.  A  comparison  of  the 
following  beautiful  QuatHorzaiHy  of  Shakspeare,  with  either 
of  the  foregoing  Sonnets,  will  shew  the  distinction  on  which 
we  have  insisted. 

Shakspeare, — Sonnet. 

‘  That  time  of  year  thou  mayest  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves  or  none  or  few,  do  hang 

Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold ; 

Bare  ruin’d  quires  where  late  the  sw  eet  birds  sang  : 

^  In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  West ; 

Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away, 

Death’s  second  self!^  that  seals  up  all  in  rest* 

‘  In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fine  • 

That  on  the  ashes  of  her  youth  doth  lie 

As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire 
Consum’d  with  that  which  it  was  nourisht  by. 

This  thou  perceiv’st which  makes  thy  love  so  strong 

To  love  that  w  ell  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long.’ 

Sonnet  DCCCLXXVI.  Vol.  V. 

If  it  be  asked,  w  by  must  a  Sonnet  be  confined  to  fourteen 
lines  rather  to  any  other  number  ?  we  know  not  tiiat  wc  cun  an¬ 
swer  the  ([iiestion  better  than  by  asking  another  ; — why  must  the 
Corinthian  column  consist  of  ten  diameters  ?  The  cestus  of 

I  Venus  must  be  of  some  particular  length,  botlito  fit  and  to  adorn 
4e  person  of  the  Godiless  ;  a  hand-breadth  taken  away  would 
kave  loft  it  scanty  ;  a  hand-breadth  superadded  would  have  made 
it  redundant.  .The  number  of  lines,  and  the  arrangement  of 
^lU'mes  and  pauses,  already  established  in  the  regular  Sonnet, 
been  found,  after  the  experience  of  five  centuries,  incapable 
^^fiuipruvemcait  by  extension  or  reduction  ;  while  the  form  itself 
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has  been  proved  to  be  the  most  convenient,  and  graceful,  that 
evr  was  invented,  for  disclosing,  embellishing,  and  encompass¬ 
ing  the  noblest  or  the  loveliest,  the  gayest  or  the  gravest  idea, 
that  genius,  in  its  happiest  moments  of  rapture  or  of  melancholy, 
could  inspire.  The  employment  of  this  form  by  the  greatest 
modem  poets,  for  expressing,  with  pathos  and  power  irresistible, 
their  selectest  and  divinest  conceptions,  is  an  argument  of  fact, 
against  all  reasoning  a  priori^  in  favour  of  the  intrinsic  excel- 
lence  and  unparalleled  perfection  of  the  Sonnet.  Danfcy  jPe- 
trarchy  Bemboj  Ariosto^  Ta$80j  Oalla  Casa,  Cosianz% 
Filicajay  Testiy  Guidiy  Menziniy  Metasiasioy  and  many  a 
name,  unknown  in  Britain,  but  illustrious  in  that  delightful  land, 

Which  Appenine  divides,  the  sea  and  Alps  surround,*' 

have  exalted  this  species  of  composition  to  a  dignity,  which  it 
may  never  attain  in  a  language  less  sweet  and  sonorous  than 
that  which  gave  it  birth. 

After  this  introduction,  which  we  have  purposely  written  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  analyzing  Mr.  Lofft’s  long  and  laboured 
Preface,  (occupying  the  whole  of  his  first  volume,)  a  few  brief 
notices  of  the  varied  contents  of  this  multitudinous  work  will  be 
sufficient. — Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  Defence  of  Poesy y  telh 
us,  that  he  learned  horsemanship  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  of  one 
Pietro  Puglianoy  an  Italian,  who  was  wont  to  discourse  most 
eloquently,  in  praise  of  his  own  profession.  ^  He  said, — Sol- 
tliers  were  the  noblest  estate  of  mankind,  and  horsemen  the  noblest 
of  soldiers.  They  were  the  masters  of  war,  the  ornaments  of 
peace,  speedy  goers,  and  strong  abiders,  triumphant  both  in 
camps  and  courts  ;  nay  to  so  unbelieved  a  point  he  proceeded, 
as  tliat  no  earthly  thing  bred  such  wonder  to  a  prince,  as  to  be  a  | 
•rood  iiorseman ;  skill  of  government  was  but  a  Pedanteria  in 
comparison.  Then  he  would  add  certain  praises,  by  telliu;' 
w  hat  apeertess  beast  the  horse  was,  the  only  serviceable  cour¬ 
tier  w'itiiout  flattery,  the  beast  of  the  most  beauty,  faithfulness, 
courage,  and  such  more,  that  if  I  had  not  been  a  piece  of  a  hgi- 
rian  before  I  came  to  him,  1  think  he  would  have  persuaded  dk 
to  w'ish  myself  a  horse.  But  this  much,  with  his  no  few  words 
iic  drove  into  me, — that  self-love  is  better  than  any  gilding, 
make  that  seem  gorgeous  wherein  ourselves  be  parties.’ 
were  repeatedly  reminded  of  this  pleasant  story„  (which  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  ingenuously  applies  to  his  ow  n  enthusiastic  loveol 
poesy,)  in  reading  Mr.  Capel  Lofil’s  Preface  to  these  volumes* 
'i'he  fondness,  and  anlour,  and  perseverance,  with  which  he  ex¬ 
patiates  on  the  Sonnet,  iu  origin,  its  analogies,  its  varieties,  and 
i  apahilities,  might  induce  a  reader,  if  such  a  one  could  be  found, 
w  ho  should  give  his  imagination  into  this  Author’s  hand,  to  bt' 
lieve  that  Sonnet- writing,  like  Pugliaoo’s  Horsemanship, 
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has  been  pfoved  to  be  the  most  convenient,  and  graceful,  that 
evr  was  invented,  for  disclosing,  embellishing,  and  encompass¬ 
ing  the  noblest  or  the  loveliest,  the  gayest  or  the  gravest  idea, 
that  genius,  in  its  happiest  moments  of  rapture  or  of  melancholy, 

could  inspire.  The  employment  of  this  form  by  •  i  *1 1'  I 
modem  poets,  for  expressing,  with  pathos  and  power  irresistible, 
their  selectest  and  divinest  conceptions,  is  an  argument  ot  tact, 
ao-ainst  all  reasoning  a  priori,  in  favour  of  the  intrmsic  excel- 
l^ce  and  unparalleled  perfection  of  the  Sonnet.  AJanie,  Pe^ 
trarch,  Bembo,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Balia  Casa,  Costanza^ 
FUicaja,  Testi,  Guidi,  Menzini,  Metastasio,  and  many  a 
name,  unknown  in  Britain,  but  illustrious  in  that  delightlul  land, 

««  Which  Appenine  divides,  the  sea  and  Alps  surround,** 

have  exalted  this  species  of  composition  to  a  dignity,  which  it 
may  never  attain  in  a  language  less  sweet  and  sonorous  than 
that  which  gave  it  birth. 

After  this  introduction,  which  we  have  purposely  written  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  analyzing  Mr.  Lofft’s  long  and  laboured  I 
Preface,  (occupying  the  whole  of  his  first  volume,)  a  few  briet  I 
notices  of  the  varied  contents  of  this  multitudinous  work  will  be  I 
sufficient.— Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  Defence  of  Poesy,  ieh 
ns,  that  he  learned  horsemanship  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  of  one 
Pietro  Puyliano,  an  Italian,  who  was  wont  to  discourse  most 
eloquently,  in  praise  of  his  own  profession.  ‘  He  said,  Sol- 
tliers  were  the  noblest  estate  of  mankind,  and  horsemen  the  noblest 
of  soldiers.  They  were  the  masters  of  war,  the  ornaments  of 
peace,  speedy  goers,  and  strong  abiders,  triumphant  both  in 
camps  and  courts ;  nay  to  so  unbelieved  a  point  he  proceeded, 
as  that  no  earthly  thing  bred  such  wonder  to  a  prince,  as  to  be  a 
good  liorscman ;  skill  of  government  was  but  a  Pedanteria  in 
comparison.  Then  he  would  add  certain  praises,  by  telliui; 
what  apeertess  beast  the  horse  was,  the  only  serviceable  cour- 
lier  w'itliout  flattery,  the  beast  of  the  most  beauty,  faithfulness, 

courage,  and  such  more,  that  if  I  had  not  been  a  piece  of  a  logi¬ 
cian  before  1  came  to  him,  1  think  he  would  have  persuaded  m 
to  wish  myself  a  horse.  ’But  this  much,  w’ith  his  no  few  words 
lie  drove  into  me,— that  self-love  is  better  than  any  gilding, 
make  that  seem  gorgeous  wherein  ourselves  be  parties.’ 
were  repeatedly  reminded  of  this  pleasant  story,,  (which 
Philip  Sidney  ingenuously  applies  to  his  own  enthusiastic  lovtn  i 
poesy,)  in  reading  Mr.  Capel  Lofll’s  Preface  to  these  volumt^- 
'J'he  fondness,  and  ardour,  and  perseverance,  with  which  lie  ex¬ 
patiates  on  the  Sonnet,  its  origin,  its  analogies,  its  varieties,  und 
i  apahilities,  might  induce  a  reader,  if  such  a  one  could  be  found, 
who  should  give  his  iiiiaginaiion  into  this  Author’s  hand,  to  bt> 
lieve  that  Sonnet- writing,  like  Pugliano’s  Horsemanship, 
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the  most  worthy,  and  wonderful  exercise  of  a  human  being,  whe- 
ther  prince  or  jieasant :  yet  Mr.  Loffl  himself  in  the  foliowin«' 
words  candidly  acknowledges  that  it  is  something  less.  ^ 

‘  Estimated,  therefore,  by  it’s  excellence  of  every  kind,  and  not 
merely  by  ifs  difficulty  of  composition,  the  paradoxical  remark  of 
the  penetrating  and  severe  Boileau  will  scarcely  appear  excessive 
that  a  riiR'ECT  sonnet  is  equal  to  an  epic  poem.  And  what  is  of 
more  gen  ral  importance  it  may  be  truely  said,  that  no  species  of 
Poetry  contains  so  much  of  good  and  little  of  bad  in  equal  quantity 
as  the  genuine  sonnet.  Though  not  the  highest,  since  there  are  the 
TRAGIC,  the  bpic,  the  ode,  and  the  canzone,  it  is  high  indeed  in 
the  order  of  poetry;  and  nearer  lo  faultless  excellence  than  any 
dher’  pp.  Iviii — lix.  ^ 

As  a  sample  of  IVIr.  Lofft  s  fanciful  reasoning  and  associatiii*^^ 
we  copy  the  following  paragraph  on  tlie  analogy  of  the  Sonnrt 
with  the  tones  and  semi-tones  of  a  musical  octave  in  the  flat 
key.  •> 

‘  Its  musical  analogy,  as  appears  to  me,  is  this : — that  it  has  it’s 
Major  System  divided  into  a  double  tetrachord,  and  it’s  Minor 
into  a  Hexachord  or  double  Trichordon. 

‘That  theRelationsof  in  the  Major  System  answer  to  the  Or¬ 
der  of  To  and  Semitones  in  the  Graver  System  or  FlatKey ;  thedivided 
Rhimes  in  each  Quadernario  standing  fbr  the  Tones  ;  the  dimniskt 
Interval  immediately  successive  representing  the  interval  produc’d  by 
the  /lay*  Tones.  And  in  order  to  maintain  this  resemblance  these 
Rhimes  are  consecutive.  It  is  very  curious  too  that  the  leading  Rlumes 
of  the  octant  are  the  1st,  4th,  5th  and  8th,  which  compos’^  the  full 
krmonic  Chord  of  the  Grecian  Music.  To  which  maybe  added, 
that  the  fix  t  Arrangement  of  Rhimes  in  tlie frst  Division  of  the  son- 
JfET  suggests  a  resemblance  to  the  toni  stantes  ;  and  the  more  m- 
nahle  Arrangement  of  the  2d  or  terzina  Division  to  that  of  the  toni 
‘-mobiles  in  antient  music.*  p  vi. 

‘  The^r,9^  Guido  of  the  two  (Bonatti  as  it  seems  by  his  name  of 
Uinily)  divided  the  two  antient  Tetrachords  into  one  Octave  denoted  by 
the  first  seven  Letters  of  the  Alphabet  for  the  septenary  Series  of  the 
Tones  and  Semi-Tones  in  this  order ;  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  A.  B.  He  then 
^^Mpleted  the  Octave  by  adding  the JirU  repetitiouary.  Note  of  the  rc^ 
c  ;  which  went  on  in  small  Letter  d,  e,  &c.  To  these 
hesubjoind  the  Hexachord  ;  in  the  Chord  of  a  Major  sixth  : 

.  c.  d.  e.  f.  g.  2.  I  c.  &c.  da  capo, 
ut.  re.  mi.  fa.  sol.  la.  |  ut.  &c.  da  capo* 

I  And  then  subjoining,  as  an  hypoproslamhanomenos  (in  imitation  of  the 
\fihgorean  Supplement)  an  added  Note  below,  he  called  his  Scale 
tttfc  Ga/wwa/ .•  r,  Gamma,  the  Greek  G;  andw^  the  C. 

‘  Now  this  Octave  and  Hexachord  united  form  the  actual  Divisions 
.  ine  Guidon  IAN  sonnet,  which  has  also  its  double  Tetrastich  and 
^^  Hcxastich,  its  Rimes  of  eight  and  six  lines  in  a  double  Quatrain, 
a  double  Terzetta,  '  As  there  were  but  six  Characters  ir\ 
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the  iFEXACHoRD  Division  for  Sounds,  it  was  necessary  to  chan^t 
occasionally  the  signification  of  these  Characters  to  represent  the 
omkted  semitone.  And  this  change  was  calld  a  Muance  by  the 
early  French  Masters.  And  hence  possibly  the  minor  or  hexacJiori 
System  of  the  Sonnet  Laws  had  more  freedom  of  Variation  than  the 
Octaxe.^  p.  vii. 

Mr.  Loflt  has  spent  his  time  to  mucli  better  purpose  in  the 
second  part. of  this  Preface,  wherein  he  exhibits,  in  chronological 
succession,  a  series  of  the  chief  poets  of  Italy,  who  have  betn 
celebrated  as  writers  of  Sonnets,  the  fame  of  some  being  almost 
entirely  founded  on  this  merit,  and  the  glory  of  all  being  ex¬ 
tended  by  it.  This  catalogue,  though  necessarily  dry,  from  iu 
general  brevity,  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  for  reference, 
by  those,  w  ho  are  little  accpiainted  with  the  names  of  tlie  Wor¬ 
thies  of  Italian  literature,  and  who  occasionally  see  them  men¬ 
tioned  or  quoted  by  our  own  writers.  Some  of  these  article^, 
however,  are  expanded  into  biographical  sketches,  and  are 
proportionately  more  interesting.  A  few"  French  and  Englbli 
names  of  high  note  are  introduced,  and  among  these  Menaje 
and  Milton.  We  perfectly  agree  with  IMr.  Lofft  in  the  senti¬ 
ments,  though  we  cannot  admire  the  style,  of  the  following  j)av 
sages,  in  which  heexultingly  looks  back  on  the  long  illustrious 
line  of  poets,  whom  he  has  marshalled  before  his  readers. 

*  It  seems  difficult  to  admit  a  doubt,  rich  as  we  are  In  our  Series  oi 
BRITISH  POETS,  whether  ours  or  any  language  can  supply  an  existing 
assemblage  of  such  excellence,  number,  and  variety  combin’d  as  that 
of  the  Italian.  No  one  who  knows  the  habits  of  my  life  and  studid 
can  doubt  of  my  enthusiastic  attachment  to  Greek  Poetry.  •  And  yeti 
if  all  the  Works  were  remaining  of  which  antient  Critics  have  spoke! 
with  admiration,  there  seems  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  o 
Italian  Poetry  would  even  so  have  fallen  short  in  a  fair  comparison. 

‘  To  those  who  have  been  accustom’d  to  talk  of  difficult  Trifles,  o 
Concetti,  of  Quibbles  and  Coldness  and  metaphysical  Pedantry,  o 
Sing-song  and  Affectation,  as  if  such  were  the  very  Elements  c 
Italian  Poetry,  and  as  if  the  sonnet,  in  particular,  meritedno 
thing  but  ridicule,  or  contempt,  or  pity,  almost  all  that  has  been  sail 
in  this  Preface  will  appear  strange  and  startling. 

‘  That  Conceits  do  occur  in  Italian  Poetry  I  shall  not  deny 
I  think  they  are  not  more  frequent  than  in  the  Poetry  of  other  moden 
Nations  in  two  stages  of  it :  either  Ac/ore  Refinement  of  Taste  I12 
been  fully  establisht,  or  when  it  is  declining  from  it’s  clear  and 
Meridian,  and  sinking  into  the  Vapours  which  it’s  very  force  f' 
sidendour  have  rais’d.’  pp.  cxci.— cxcii. 

‘  We  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the  glitter  of  the 
between  the  Tinsel  of  Tass  )  and  the  Gold  of  Virgil.  It  is  in^’ 
power,  and  may  it  be  encreasingly,  of  many  Readers  of  both  ses 
to  appretiate  the  high  excellence  of  Tasso  with  more  feeling  ‘i- 
judgement !  Many  can  now  feel  that  no  poet  so  much  reseuib.- 
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Virgil:  not  even  Racine.  And  that  the  resemblance  Is  far  from 
being  confinM  to  the  passages,  numerous  as  they  are,  and  examples 
of  the  happiest  skill,  in  which  Tasso  imitates  or  translates,  inter- 

I  weaving  even  the  minutest  particles  of  Virgilian  Gems  and  Go/// into 
the  admirable  texture  of  his  own  beautiful  ATosaic,  but  that  it  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  general  air  and  character  of  their  compositions  and  of 
i  their  genius.  The  same  delicacy  of  ear  and  of  taste,  the  same  re- 
*finM  sensibility,  the  same  nobleness  of  manner,  the  same  tranquil 
'  and  uniformly  supported  dignity  of  sentiment,  imagery,  diction,  and 
numbers.  And  does  the  study  then  of  Italian  weaken  and  ener¬ 
vate  ?  No :  assuredly  ;  the  language,  sweet  at  once  and  sonorous, 
soft,  tender,  and  dignified,  is  formM  for  every  beauty  of  diction,  of 
numbers,  of  sentiment ;  of  expression  resulting  from  these  combin’d. 
Their  owm  Poets  have  soar’d  to  heights  gloriously  sublime,  with  a 
race  and  spirit  worthy  of  such  a  flight :  and  the  noblest  of  ours 
ave  been  guided  and  animated  by  contemplating  their  radiant  track.’ 

.  cxciii. 

In  the  Italian  language  there  are  probably  as  many  myriads 
f  Sonnets  extant,  as  there  are  thousands  in  our  own  ;  and  the 

Iispro|K)rtion  of  merit  exceeds  the  disproportion  of  numbers  : 
othing  more  beautiful  has  been  produced  by  the  wit  of  man 
han  many  of  the  former  which  we  find  in  tins  selection,  while 


d  is  capable  in  our  native  tongue.  We  shall  not  trouble  our 
poeral  readers  with  quotations  from  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Por- 
^ese,  German,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  Sonnets, 
Well  the  ingenious  and  indefatigable  Editor  has  assembled  in 
leso  volumes.  In  the  three  ancient  languages,  of  course,  the 
)ecimens  are  only  Sonnets  by  courtesy.  Fluent  and  flexible  as 
e  French  idioms  are  found  in  colloquial  or  rhetorical  prose, 
e  feebleness  of  French  versification  is  universally  acknow'- 
i^?e(l,  and  the  Sonnet  has  no  more  flourished,  iii  the  trammels 
male  and  female  rhymes,  and  slip-shod  Alexandrines,  than  any 
ner  species  of  poetry,  having  rarely  risen  higher  than  elegant 
^ipidity.  It  has  shared  a  nobler  lot  in  Gennan,  and  the  alter- 
of  single  and  double  rhymes. has  given  it  a  peculiar  cha¬ 
pter  in  that  copious  and  masculine  tongue.  But  in  the  kindred 
fcts  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  it  has  alone  reached  its 
^  standard  of  strength  and  beauty.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
miniate  tlie  sj>ecimens  from  those  languages,  in  Mr.  Lofft’s 
fetioD,  without  excluding  some  that  are  worthy  of  perpetual 
liembrance,  while  of  the  English  Sonnets,  if  two-thirds  were 
d  into  the  flames,  the  value  of  these  books,  like  those  of  the 
^  would  be  nothing  diminished.  The  Editor  liimsclf  has 
itrlbuted  a  large  proportion  both  of  the  originals  and  trans¬ 
oms,  and  as  w^e  believe  lie  is  the  greatest  Sonneteer  of  his  na- 
j country,  we  sincerely  regret  that  we  cannot  congratulate 
IL  N.  S.  '  2  Q 
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him  on  btin"  ther  best.  From  a  Avilfiil  perversity  of  taste,  ^ 
an  incorrigible  ilcfect  of  ear,  bis  poetry  is  clistingnisbcd  |,, 
harshness  of  numbers,  perplexity  of  phrase,  and  obscurity  r 
thought,  wliieh  constitute  tlie  very  deformities  most  conspVii. 
pusly  ojiposed  to  the  peculiar  graces  of  the  Sonnet, — inelodk  J 
versification,  elegant  diction,  and  lucid  arrangement  of  ideas,  ij 
the  {ollowing  example  of  IMr.  LoflVs  favourite  manner,  sen«^y 
racked,  and  language  broken  on  the  wheel  of  a  Somiet.  j 

The  Sports  of  the  Field, 

•  Sports  of  THE  FiEi.nl  ....deadly  or  maltiiing  Blow 
Aim’d  at  a  gentle  Bird ! — the  timid  Hare 
From  her  half  slumber  in  warm  brake  to  scare, 

And  drive  her  o'er  the  track  betraying  snow 
To  death,  by  Chace  embitter’d....From  the  Bow 

The  Rooky  not  yet  of  strength  to  cleave  the  Air,  | 
To  slaughter,  trembling  on  the  Nest  I— to  tear  i 

The  bowels  of  the  Fish ! — deliberate,  slow^  ^ 

‘  play  with  the  agonizing  Worm  ! — to  find  | 

Amusement,  when  the  dauntless  Fox  is  torn 
By  furious  Dogs: — or  when  the  beauteous  Hindj 
Wing’d  by  her  unavailing  fears,  is  borne 
From  yell  of  Hounds  and  Horn  ; — or  the  Stag  dies 

With  silent  Tear! . Thus  Man  enjoys  Earthy  Water, 

Sonnet  CCCLXXIl I.  Vol.IIL 

From  the  exclamation  in  the  first  line  to  the  de  gr¬ 
in  the  last,  this  is  fairly  putting  the  question  with  the  cm. 
of  an  Inquisitor,  for  the  purpose  of  extolling  a  confession  fr 
thoughts  and  w  ords,  which  both  would  have  made  more  iva' 
if  they  had  been  treated  Avith  common  humanity. 

We  next  oiler  a  favourable  specimen  of  3Ir.  Loftt’s  style 
translation  from  Prudenza  Gahrielli  Capizucclii,  in  Avliiv' 
noble-minded  mother  gives  counsel  to  her  son,  Avorthy  of  J 
Homan  Cornelia. 

‘  Not  with  soft  Plumes,  my  son,  thy  fair  Locks  grace; 

Nor  with  a  Band  of  Gold  thy  Breast  adorn ; 

Guide  the  Numidian  Courser’s  ardent  pace  : 

And  wield  the  faulchion  with  a  Warrior’s  scorn 
Of  Peril,  deathless  Glory  to  embrace. 

Wisdom  of  Age  be  thine  in  Youth’s  bright  Morn; 

And  thoughts  intent,  ranging  o’er  ample  space. 

O’er  Baltic  Seas  and  o’er  the  Tuscan  borne. 

^  Modest  thy  look,  and  sage  thy  language  be ; 

Win  the  Pha'bean  Wreath  with  studious  care; 

F^irm  to  thy  Prince,  to  Heaven,  thy  Fealty : 

Kale,  o’er  thyself  and  thy  vain  Passions,  bear: 

That  in  thy  Acts  and  Valor  Rome  may  see 
What  the  HoiiATii  and  the  Makii  were.’ 

Sonnet  DCCLXIX.  VoL^ 
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Many,  both  oria^inals  and  translations;  ofcHjual  mmt  Avitli  tho 
forci^oinu^,  will  be  found  amon^  Mr.  Lolirs  contributions  to  this 
work.  Ainon^  those,  though  not  ainon^  the  Ix'st,  are  several 
Sonnets  to  his  Do«’,  called  Fox.  We  shall  ^ive  one,  which  il¬ 
lustrates  tile  Author’s  general  tone  of  vcrsilication,  and  also  his 
ijhabits  of  feelinjj  and  moralizini^.  Fox  himself'  mii^ht  have' 
^*^^*harked  the  two  first  lines,  they  are  written  in  such  snappisli 
monosyllables. 

To  the  favourite  Terrier. 

*  Fox,  Thou  with  me  ten  A'ears  this  day  liast  spent; 

Years  which  to  me  have  brought  much  joy,  much  pain  ; 

But  when  of  Anguish  most  severe  the  reign 

Thy  mute  Affection  it’s  mild  Comfort  lent. 

Thee  to  this  sheltering  Roof  a  Spirit  sent 

Kind  to  us  both  — nought  happens  here  in  vain  : 

And  Causes  which  our  Thoughts  can  least  explain, 

Small  in  appearance,  teem  with  great  Event. 

*  The  Day  which  brought  thee  hither  has  to  me 
Been  fraught  with  Cares  and  Blessings  of  high  Cast : 

May  those  Cares  teach  my  Mind  ;  those  Blessings  last ! 

And  may’st  thou  long  my  walk’s  Companion  be  ! 

Who  in  ten  Years  with  me  hast  trackt  a  space 
That  might  half  Earth’s  Circumference  embrace.’ 

Sonnet  CCVII.  Vol.  II. 

There  are  various  pieces  by  the  same  writer,  in  the  characters 
f  Lover  and  Husband.  These  are  principally  intermingled 
ilh  •  Sonnets  by  Sarah  IJ'atstni  Finch ^  now  Mrs,  Lojffy 
iiich  prove  the  lady  to  be  a  worthy  poetical  partner  to  Mr.  L. 
hould  these  volumes  ever  be  re-printed,  the  Editor  will  pro- 
%  have  the  discretion  to  omit  his  Sonnet,  (No.  fid,  Vol.  11.) 
ptitled  Absence,  as  there  are  expressions  in  it  liable  to  be  grossly 
f  verted. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  Sonnets  and  Quatuorzains  by  other  Alt¬ 
ers,  in  this  miscellany,  we  can  find  room  for  only  four. — Dr. 
jnne,  that  master  of  rugged  numbers  and  coarse  thoughts,  for 
a'  sung  sweetly  and  sublimely.  -  —  --  — 

‘  Thou  hast  made  me  :  And  shall  thy  Works  decay  ? 

Repair  me  now  ;  for  now  mine  End  doth  haste. 

I  runne  to  Death ;  and  Death  meets  me  as  fast ; 

And  all  my  Pleasures  are  like  A'esterday. 

1  dare  not  move  my  dimine  eyes  any  wa^^ 

Despaire  behind  and  Death  before  doth  cast 
Such  terrour  ;  and  my  feeble  flesh  doth  waste 
by  Sinne  in  it,  which  it  towards  Hell  doth  weigh. 

*  Only  Thou  art  above: — and  when  toward  Tlwe 
By  thy  leave  I  can  looke,  I  rise  againe : 

But  our  old  subtile  Foe  so  tempteth  me 
That  not  one  houre  myself  I  can  sustalne. 

2  Q  2 
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Tliy  Grace  may  wing  me  to  prevent  his  Art, 

And  Thou,  like  Adamant,  draw  mine  iron  Heart.’ 

Sonnet  DCCCCXVI.  Vol.  V. 

IMrs.  Charlotte  Smith  has  long  and  deservedly  been  rankei| 
among  our  purest  Sonnet  writers. 

‘  Should  the  lone  Wanderer,  fainting  on  his  way. 

Rest,  for  a  moment  of  the  sultry  hours, 

And  though  his  path  through  thorns  and  roughness  lay, 

Pluck  the  Wild-Rose  or  Woodbines  gadding  dowers. 
Weaving  gay  wreaths  beneath  some  sheltering  tree. 

The  sense  of  Sorrow  he  awhile  may  lose : 

So  have  I  sought  thy  Flowers,  fair  poesy. 

So  charm’d  my  way  with  Friendship  and  the  Muse. 

But  darker  now  gro^vs  Life’s  unhappy  Day ; 

Dark  with  new  clouds  of  Evil,  yet  to  come  : 

Her  Pencil  sickening  Fancy  throws  away ; 

And  wearied  Hope  reclines  upon  the  Tomb, 

And  points  my  Wishes  to  that  tranquil  shore 
Wliere  the  pale  Spectre,  Care,  pursues  no  more.’ 

Sonnet  CLXXIX.  Vol.  II. 

Michael  Angelo  Buonarottiy  the  man  of  mightiest  mini 
perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  art,  did  not  disdain  to  body  forth  k 
noble  imaginations  occasionally  in  Sonnets.  Here  is  one,  i 
honour  of  Dante,  a  kindred  spirit,  of  giant  powers,  and  melai 
choly  temperament. 

‘  He  from  the  World  into  the  blind  Abyss 
Descended,  and  beheld  the  Realms  of  Woe : 

Then  to  the  Seat  of  everlasting  Bliss 

And  God’s  owm  Throne,  led  by  his  thought  sublime, 

Alive  he  soar’d ;  and  to  our  nether  Clime,  j 
Bringing  a  steady  Light  to  us  below, 

Reveal’d  the  Secrets  of  Eternity. 

‘  Ill  did  his  thankless  Countrymen  repay 

The  fine  Desire  ! — That  which  the  Good  and  Great 
So  often  from  the  insensate  many  meet. 

That  evil  Guerdon  did  our  dante  find. 

But  gladly  would  I,  to  be  such  as  He, 

For  his  hard  Exile  and  Calamity 
Forego  the  happiest  Fortune  of  Mankind.’ 

Sonnet  DCCCCLXIX.  V0I.V 

A  Quafiiorzainy  by  Sir  John  Carry  will  almost  excite 
smile,  and  seem  a  very  incongruous  sequel  to  the  praises 
Dante,  sung  by  Michael  Angelo.  But  we  do  not  hesitate 
call  it  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  pathetic  effusions  in  tk 
five  volumes,  notwithstanding  its  imperfect  rhymes,  and 
versification  The  image  of  Death  watching  his  poor  Vic'i 
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while  he  inhaled  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  Ocean,  and  deemed  it 
new  life,  is  awfully  picturesque  and  poetical :  and  the  closing 
couplet  must  make  every  one  who  reads  it  feel  his  own  morta¬ 
lity,  and  think  of  eternity. 

*  Upon  the  breezy  clifTs  impending  brow 

Vv  ith  trembling  step  the  Hectic  pausd  awhile : 

[  As  round  his  wasted  form  tlie  sea-breeze  blew 
t  His  pale  cheek  brighten’d  with  a  transient  smile. 

1*  Refresht  and  cherisht  by  its  balmy  breath, 

He  dreamt  of  future  bliss,  of  years  to  come ; 

I  While  with  a  look  of  woe  the  spectrci  Death, 

Ofl  shook  his  head,  and  pointed  to  the  Tomb. 

‘  Such  sounds  as  these  escap’d  his  laboring  breast 
“  Sweet  Health,  thou  wilt  revisit  this  sad  frame  ; 

Slumber  shall  bid  these  aching  eyelids  rest : 

And  I  shall  live  for  Love — perchance,  for  Fame.” 

Ah,  poor  Enthusiast ! — in  the  day’s  decline 
A  mournful  knell  was  heard,  and  it  was  thine.’ 

Sonnet  CCCXXV.  Vol.  III. 


These  volumes  are  printed  with  some  allected  peculiarities  of 
)rlliography.  We  fear  that  the  publication,  on  which  it  is  evi- 
ntthat  the  Editor  has  bestowed  much  time  and  labour,  will 
Id  little  to  tile  popularity  of  the  English  Sonnet. 


rt.  XL  Individuality  ;  or  the  Causes  of  Reciprocal  Misapprehen¬ 
sion:  in  six  Books,  illustrated  with  Notes.  By  Martha  Ann 
Sellon.  8vo.  pp.  vi.  438.  price  1 2s.  London.  Baldwin.  1814. 


ms  is  exactly  one  of  those  productions  which,  were  it  mot 
for  their  commonness,  we  should  have  some  amusement  in 
lirveying,  we  will  not  say  perusing,  as  intellectual  phenomena 
l  a  description  to  excite  curious  speculation.  It  is,  how- 
by  no  means  one  of  the  ordinary  productions  of  common 
uliiess.  It  possesses  a  certain  sort  of  originality  which  we  feel 
a  loss  how  specifically  to  characterize.  It  is  a  philosophical 
not,  certainly,  to  be  received  with  less  deference,  because 
is— by  a  lady.  '  '  ’  * 

Conscious  that  on  a  subject  so  intricate  and  infinite  in  its  na- 
e,  she  would  soon  be  led  beyond  her  depth,  did  she  attempt  to 
into  the  researches  of  philosophy,  the  Authoress  has  only  pre- 
to  bring  forward  some  of  the  more  leading  and  prominent  ar- 
*33ent8  to  explain  the  doctrine  :  but  by  way  of  illustration,  she  has 
‘teted  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  religious  tenets  which  prevail 
the  world ;  whereby  she  has  endeavoured  not  only  to  relieve  the 
of  the  reader  from  the  fatigue  of  dry  and  abstract  reasoning, 
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!)ut  to  introduce  subjects  and  occurrences,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
^^hicli  liave  of  late  arrested  tlie  attention  of  the  public,  and  stamped 
so  peculiar  and  sensible  an  impression  upon  the  present  xra.’ 

The  fairest  inetliod  holli  to  the  fair  Authoress  and  to  our 
readers,  and  the  plea-jantc  st  to  ourselves,  }\\\\  be  to  trauscrihe 
the  ilrst  paraijraph  oi  the  poem  as  a  specimen.  If  they  wislito 
dive  deeper  into  the  philosophy  or  the  poetry  of  Individuality,” 
u*e  have  ifiveii  them  the  name  of  the  Publisher. 

*  Of  blessings  deemed  superlative,  refined, 

Peculiarly  adapted  to  the  mind, 

Pehohl  how  prominent  the  welcome  good 
Of  being  accurately  understood  ! 

Of  pouring  on  the  listening  heedful  ear 
The  narrative  conception  renders  clear  ; 

Of  iinding  that  the  thing  you  would  explain 
Has  almost,  ere  you  willed  it,  reached  the  brain; 

Has  scarce!}'  left  your  lips,  ere  full  inhaled  , 

With  all  its  matter  lateral  entailed ; 

Has  on  the  nerve  the  subtile  feeling  pressed 
Py  quick  perception  instantly  confessed  ; 

Attracted  morally  by  power  its  own. 

As  that  by  northern  magnetism  shown  ; 

Of  proving  that  the  sentiment  conveyed 
Carries  its  purposed  and  appropriate  shade ; 

Of  seeing  the  tirticulating  eye 

Tlie  nice  deficiencies  of  speech  supply,  ‘ 

(living  its  radiance  cloqiience  so  pure 
As  confidence  unclouded  must  ensure ; 

Of  meeting  self,  rejected — self,  endeared,  ! 

iSiistained,  conjoined,  directed,  soothed,  and  cheered !  ! 

pp.  3-i.  I 


Art.  Xll.  Familiar  Scenes,  llisiorics,  and  Reflections.  By  the  Aj 
thor  of  “  Cottage  Sketches,”  “  Antidote  to  the  Miseries  of  Hum ' 
lafe,”  d:c.  12mo.  pp,  16(h  Price  3s.  Gd.  Gale,  Curtis,  an 
Fenner.  18H. 

P  our  review  of  the  History  of  Charles  Felton,  vve  suggeste 
a  wish  that  some  intelligent,  pious  persons  •  of  good  taste 
would  devote  a  few  leisure  hours  occasionally  to  the  truly  beiic 
voleut  task  of  writing  tracts  for  the  poor.  At  the  first  vic^t 
nothing  a]>pears  more  easy  than  the  composition  of  a  Tract 
but  we  will  venture  to  say  that  few  things  require  morejinij; 
men!  and  good  sense.  What  is  the  design  of  a  tract  Imt  to  '' 
llu*  aUentiou  to  religion — to  llu*  l^ihle  r  It  should  he  so  writte 
jhen'lore,  as  tn  solleii  prejudiee,  and  allay  tllsgust.  It 
he  j'lain,  ]»atlietir,  and  naliind  ;  entirely  tlevoid  of  all  /eeA'J' 
/.'////»/,  h}  \vbi(  li  li'im  \Ne  iiieim  that  set  of  phrases,  gen»‘r.ui 
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of  little  or  uo  ineaiiiiiir*,  with  wliieli  ]>roressors  of  ovans^clieal  re- 
liirion,  more  sincere  tlian  wise,  have  involved  the  fair  simplicity 
otthetiospei. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  (Mmist,  like  the  blue  vault  of  Heaven, 
dl  majesty  and  simplicity.  It  contains  all  that  can  toucirtho 
Irart  and  exalt  the  mind.  He  by  whom  “  all  tilings  were 
made,”  voluntarily  takes  upon  himself  the  fonn  of  a  servant,” 
and  desc4*mls  into  the  world  as  the  Saviour  of  Sinners.” 

Why  shoidd  the  simplicity  of  the  relit^'ion  of  tfesus  he  disfi- 
ffiired  by  tln^  tasteless  appendages  of  men  ?  by  any  tiling  taw’dry, 
or  conceited,  or  obsolete  f  It  needs  not  the  aid  of  foreijjn  or¬ 
nament,  but  is,  when  unadorned,  adonu'd  the  most! 

We  arc  anxious  to  pn'ss  these  reflections  on  our  read¬ 
ers,  as  we  wish  to  convince  those  amon^^  them .  who  .are 
possessed  of  the  recpiisite  talents,  and  who  may  be  inclined 
benevolently  to  employ  themselves  in  writing  tracts, — that 
they  are  the  most  likely  to  succeed,  who  write  the  most  simply 
and  the  most  naturally  ;  and  who  se(‘k  to  inform  the  under¬ 
standing  and  affect  the  heart  by  narratives  which  fix  the  at¬ 
tention  by  the  artlcssness  of  tlieir  style,  and  the  livtdy  and 
faithful  traits  which  delineate  the  characters. 

We  learn  from  the  preface  that  the  work  before  us,  intitlcd 
Familiar  Scenes,’  was  originally  written  for  the  ‘  Cottage 
Magazine.’  They  are  now  reprinted  in  a  separate  volume  by 
the  advice  of  sonic  friends  of  the  author’s,  wbom  she  ‘  esteems 
as  judicious  advisers.’  We  scarcely  know  how  far  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  ‘  Cottage  j\laga/.iiie’  extends.  If  its  circuit  he 
wide,  we  should  he  ready  to  tliiiik  that  it  w  as  siiperlluous  to  re- 
iwint  the  ^  Familiar  Scenes.’  The  book  is  however  free,  in 
most  respects,  from  the  objections  at  w  hich  we  before  liintcd  ; 
and  the  style  is  generally  easy  and  familiar,  without  being  low\ 
Though  we  must  conclude  that  upon  the  w  hole  the  Author  is 
a  lady  of  a  Catholic  sjiirif,  and  that  this  spirit  dilFuses  it¬ 
self  through  the  work ;  yet  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
one  place  do  not  seem  to  agree  with  those  which  we  tind  ex¬ 
pressed  in  another.  We  shall  give  an  instance.  'Die  I'Jth 
and  13th  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  cleliueatiou_of  the  character 
of  a  pious  female.  This  person  w  as  cpiestioned  by  her  friend. as 
to  the  fact  of  her  being  or  of  her  not  being  a  Alethodist.  Her 
foply  ])roved  the  liberality  of  lier  disposition,  ami  we  wish  the 
^ntiment  (the  sentiment  we  roneliide  of  tlie  autlior)  were  en- 
^aven  on  the  heart  of  every  professing  Christian. 

I  call  myself  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  I  rejoice 
that  in  this  place  the  pulpit  and  the  reading  desk  are  in  unison,  and 
1  can  therefore  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  ;  but  I  am  a  citizen  of 
tbe  religious  world,  and  feel  at  home  with  every  denomination  wlierq 
us  Clirist  is  held  forth  as  the  ivay,  tUe  truth,  and  the  life.*  p,  KH-, 
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Now  we  should  take  it  for  panted  that  the  character  herein- 
tended  to  be  represented,  is  tliat  of  one  who  styles  herself  a 
Churchwoman,  upon  principle^  with  a  heart  open  to  all  who 
love  the  Saviour. — Under  this  character  we  honour  her. 
W  e  arc  the  more  convinced  of  this  liberal  spirit  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage.  The  same  person  was  addressed  in  early  life  by  a 
young  man  of  piety — a  13a|>tist. 

*  He  avowed  his  attachment  to  the  dissenting  interest  and  his  ex¬ 
pectation  that  his  wife  should  attend  him  to  dissenting  places  of 
worship.  I'o  this  she  made  no  objection  ;  but  when  her  mother  was 
informed  of  the  circumstance,  a  total  change  took  place  in  the  af¬ 
fair;  and  strange  as  it  will  appear  to  the  enlightened  reader,  who 
can  love  all  those  who  “  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity’^  of 
every  sect  and  clime,  this  misguided  and  ill-judging  parent  opposed 
the  connection  on  the  ground  of  a  dift'erence' in  religion,  thus  mis- 
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In  a  passage  tint  follows  we  tuiiik  that  there  arc  read¬ 
ers  who  will  remark  something  at  least  very  incongruous 
with  the  passages  already  cpioted.  The  person  before 
mentioned,  goes  one  evening  to  the  Bristol  Tabernacle— 
nor  goes  in  vain.  -She  iiears  a  sermon  from  these  words;— 
There  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked,  saith  my  God  — and  she 
is  convinced  that  she  has  sinned.  ‘  Though,’  proceeds  the  nar¬ 
rative,  ‘  it  had  pleased  God  to  enlighten  her  understanding  by 
means  of  dissenting  teachers^  she  never  became,  striclly  speak¬ 
ing^  a  Dissenter,  or  united  herself  to  any  sect  in  Church  fel¬ 
lowship. 

As  there  is  certainly  much  liberality  of  opinion  and  amiableness 
of  disposition  apparent  in  this  little  volume,  we  should  be  very 
unwilling  to  attribute  the  foregoing  sentence  to  an  invidious  de¬ 
sign  ;  yet  we  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  as  it  stands  literally, 
it  has  somewhat  the  aspect  of  invidiousness.  VVe  should 
be  glad  to  know  why  the  appellations  ‘  teacher’  and 
‘  sect'  should  be  applied  exclusively  to  ministers  and  congre¬ 
gations  without  the  pale  of  the  LOstablished  Church  ?  VV^e  know 
that  they  are  rurely  used  with  kindness  or  candour  ;  those,  there¬ 
fore,  who  would  lay  claim  to  these  Christian  ipialities,  should  | 
be  cautions  in  applying  them.  Some  who  are  very  anxious  to 
observe  a  Uoad  distinction,  are  careful  always  to  call  the  mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  iMidowed  Church,  Clergymen  ;  and  never  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  word  to  a  minister  who  dissents.  But  what  is  a  cler- 
gjm  an  ?  simply — a  man  set  aj)art  to  the  ministration  of  holy 
things.  It  is  not  pecnii  ir  to  one  body  t  f  Christians.  It  would 
be  absurd  for  any  to  assume  it  exclusively,  while  the  ministers 
of  other  denominatioiis  are  as  regularly  educated  and  set  apart  as 
tiieir  own.  Every  niau  who  professes  to  instruct  is  a  ^  Teacher,’ 
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whether  he  be  a  Churchman  or  Dissenter.  Against  the  term 
sect*  >ve  have  very  strong  objections,  because  it  has  scarcely 
ver  been  used  but  in  a  bad  sense.  The  meaning  attached  to  it 
las  been  mostly  that  of  a  lawless,  factions  set  of  persons,  averse 
oali  discipline  and  all  order.  How  little  this  applies  to  the 
fesenters,  who  are  generally  so  observant  of  regularity  and  of 
iTood  order,  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  acipiainted  in  any  mea- 
ure  with  the  discipline  of  their  Churches. 

If  ‘  sect’  be  applied  to  distinguish  all  who  separate  from  the 
^hurch  of  England,  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  which  schismatic 
made  to  bear — then  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
re  a  ‘  sect,’  in  exactly  the  same  import,  having  separated 
lemselves  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 

But  we  proceed  to  give. some  further  extracts  from  the  book. 

‘  As  I  walked  home,  I  mused  deeply  on  the  scene  I  had  just 
ultted,  and  endeavoured  to  trace  the  reason,  why  a  number  of  my 
tllow’-creatures,  maintained  by  the  charity  of  their  parish,  when 
ky  were  incapable  of  maintaining  themselves,  should  be  so  un- 
ijppy.  I  soon  found  the  reason  to  be  the  want  of  humility.  Of  all 
Christian  graces,  this  is  the  most  necessary  for  our  happiness, 
■rhose  w  ho  are  most  sensible  how  little  they  deserve,  will  seldom  feel 
fortification  at  the  little  they  may  receive.  They  will  consider  that 
Having  forfeited  both  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings  by  sin,  every 
Hing  short  of  its  due  punishment  is  mercy.  They  will  view  men  as 
Hitruincnts  in  the  hands  of  God  to  convey  to  them  undeserved  kind- 
Hwhs,  or  deserved  chastisements.  This  is  that  poverty  of  spirit  on 
Hliich  our  Lord  pronounced  his  first  blessing ;  and  which  is  a  needful 
Hdlilication  for  tlie  enjoyment  of  heaven  itself,  where  gratitude,  the 
Hspring  of  humility,  produces  in  every  spirit  the  work  of  unceasing 
Habe '  p.  17- 

I  The  Author  visits  an  honest  barber,  and  finding  the  shop  and 
Hcheu  doors  open  and  no  one  present,  walks  in  and  seats  liim- 
^  Hit.  Tue  man  returns  and  apologizes  for  his  absence. 

,  ■  ‘  I  accepted  his  excuse  very  readily,  as  it  affected  myself,  but  ex- 
^  Hesaed  my  surprise  at  his  desertion  of  his  house.  Ah  !  Sir,’^  he 
^  Hplied,  “  1  can  crust  God  with  my  house  and  all  it  contains.” 
^■And  you  can  tempt  him  too  as  wdl^s  trust  him,”  I  replied. 

■  But  what  could  i  do,  Sir,”  rejoined  he,  I  had  promised  the 
,  Htlernun  his  wig  I  could  get  no  one  to  carry  it,  and  the  lock  to 

K  out  of  repair,  so  I  have  a  couple  of  bolts  within 

p-  Sue  There  was  some  difficulty  in  the  case  I  acknowledged,  which 
sr-  Huld  all  have  been  avoided  by  a  little  prudent  foresight,  for  in  the 
)ly  Kt  place  the  promise  should  not  have  been  made  on  the  uncertain 
lU  of  conveyance,  and  in  the  next,  the  house  door  lock  ought 

been  mended  immediately.  I  soon  convinced  the  honest 
as  of  his  folly  and  presumption.^  p.  24. 

Every  peasant  and  labourer  1  met,  seemed  raised  in  my  estima- 
by  the  reflection,  that  it  lay  in  his  power  to  spread  the  glory  of 
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coninioiHous  and  magnificent  edifices,  and  fiy  the  academic 
fjroves.  Tlicy  had  much  ot  •  the  nature  and  ]>retensions  of 
au  intellectual  metropolis,  where  disproportioned  accumula¬ 
tions  of  mind  were  surrounded  hy  accumulations  of  the  means 
to  qualify  it  for  illumiuatinj^  and  governing  the  world. 

By  slow  dejyrees  Universities  have  been  losint^  somewhat 
of  tlieir  proud  pre-eminence.  The  national  mind  has  Inn'ii 
roused  into  exertion,  and  refuses  to  bow  to  tlie  sovereignty 
of  tliese  institutions,  on  which,  from  the  advancement  and 
irce  ditfusion  of  knowledge,  it  no  longer  feels  itself  to  he 
(k'peiulent.  Pursuits,  ami  teachers,  and  institutions  of  the 
intellectual  order,  have  be4‘u  miiitiplied  through  the  country. 
Many  things  have  risen  to  great  importance  as  subjects  of 
knowledge,  which  Universities  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
teach,  and  wjiich,  from  reluctance  to  innovation,  they  have 
not  condescended  to  admit  into  their  system.  The  paramount 
iuiportance  of  some  of  those  accpiirements  on  which  the  Uni- 
Ytrsities  had  founded  perhaps  the  proudest  of  their  honours, 
has  been  depress(‘d,  hy  the  j)rogress  of  human  affairs,  in  the 
general  estimation.  And  the  partially  anti<[uated  economy  of 
iliiir  discipline,  tog^dher  with  their  indispensable  imposition  of 
forms  of  faith,  have  provoked  an  extensive  alienation  from 
them  in  an  age  and  a  nation  inspired  or  perverted  hy  the  spirit 
of  free-thinking. 

Within  the  last  half  century,  a  college  life,  college  notions, 
aiid  college  formalities,  have  not  seldom  been  the  objects  of 
'dlirical  allusion  or.  attack  among  wicked  wits;  parts  of  their 
system  of  instruction,  and  of  their  routine  of  observances  have 
incurred  the  severe  reprehension  of  graver  censors  ;  eflicient 
prueiical  men  (than  whom  the  most  erudite  scholastics  cannot 
have  a  more  assuming  self-estimate.)  have  been  in  the  habit 
■d  making  light  of  what  they  have  been  ]>lcased  to  denomi- 
■nate  the  idle  study  of  words  ;  experimental  philosophers  have 
BWin  found  to  join  in  the  hostility  ;  and  the  distinguished  actors 
■h  the  great  national  attairs,  and  the  more'  extended  than 
■national  oj)eratious,  of  the  astonishing  aglT  which  is  just  now 
■passing  otf,  have  contributed  to  the  uudervaluation  of  these 
■brnccl  and  venerable  estahlislmients,  hy  never  recollecting  or 
■caring  to  ascribe  any  j)art  of  the  honour  of  their  distinguished 
■^(lowinents  anil  successes,  (as  the  eminent  j)ei*formers  of  j>ast 
■2?c*s  were  glad  and  jnoud  to  do,)  to  those  seats  of  wisdom 
ilni  wiiieh  they  had  sojourned  in  earlier  life.  And  the  ettect- 
■d  all  these  causes  has  but  been  aggravated  hy  the  imputed 
l^tdtely,  ^self-idolizing,  supercilious,  and  uureforming  character 
■"i  those  venerable  institutions,  which  have  been  accused  of 
•electing,  wiieu  the  world,  hy  its  progress,  was  threatening' 
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to  leave  them  behind  it,  to  look  on  that  world  as  too  far 
below  them  to  deserve  that  they  should  accept  from  it  a  single 
suggestion  for  their  improvement,  or  deign  to  admit  tliat  any 
such  thing  was  necessary. 

Still,  a  great  number  of  jversons,  at  all  times,  necessarily 
feel  the  honour  >  of  the  Universities  in  a  considerable  degree 
involved  with  tlicir  own  ;  and  though  it  is  very  long  since 
the  enthusiastic  language  of  aftectionate  veneration  has  ceased, 
never  to  be  revived,  yet  the  ])upils  of  those  dignihed  insti¬ 
tutions  have  generally  continued  moderately  warm  in  gra¬ 
titude,  and  well  disposed  to  vindicate  and  ^celebrate  their 
merits. 

It  is  therefore  a  thing  rather  marvellous  tliat  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge,  among  the  many  thousands  of  accomplished, 
and  we  must  suppose  grateful  pupils,  whom  she  has  been 
teaching,  and  dismissing  with  her  benediction,  to  attain  the 
honours  and  eraolumenis  for  which  she  claims  to  have  qua¬ 
lified  them,  should  not  have  found  one  to  write  a  jiopular 
work  on  her  history.  They  have  gone  out,  in  countless  suc¬ 
cession,  from  her  halls,  her  libraries,  her  bowsers,  bedecked 
with  her  degrees  and  her  prizes,  some  of  them  enriched  with 
her  benefices  ;  they  have  gone  forth  and  possessed  them¬ 
selves  of  all  stations  and  dignities  in  the  church,  up  to  the 
bench  and  mitre,  and  of  every  diversity  of  good  fortune  in 
all  other  professions  and  departments,  and  each,  no  doubt, 
has  sometimes  tal  ed  of  ‘  Alma  Mater;’ — but  none  of  them 
to  do  her  the  service  of  attempting  to  render  her  story  and 
her  existing  institutions  familiarly  known  and  generally 
interesting,  till  this  Mr.  George  Dyer  offers  himself  for  the 
task,  -  a  jmpil  but  little  obligated  by  any  tokens  of  her  favour, 
honoured  with  only  the  lowest  of  her  degrees,  enriched  by 
none  of  her  livings ;  a  pupil,  in  short,  so  little  the  higher  among 
his  fellov\ -mortals  for  any  assistance  of  hers,  that  his  services 
must  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  favour  gratuitously 
conlerreu  ! 

but  so  much  the  better  for  honesty  and  truth  ;\as  it  is  notin 
mortal  man  to  be  impartial  and  correct  in  a  description  or  history 
of  any  thing  from  which  we  hold  honours  or  profits.  The  pre- 
seni  iiistoi  ian  lakes  quite  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  fame  of  the 
university,  has  quite  a  competent  respect  for  its  founders,  its  re- 
nowneo  doctors,  its  forms  of  government,  and  its  veirerable  struc¬ 
tures  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  not  prevented  by  a  reverential 
and  interested  partiality  from  seeing  the  true  quality  of  any 
thing  absurd  and  ridiculous,  nor  afraid  of  indulging  a  gay  free¬ 
dom  in  exposing  it.  -  He  finds  many  occasions  for  pleasantry  at 
the  expense  of  men  and  tilings  that  were  held  in  the  gravest  pos- 
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slble  consideration,  in  their  day.  But  he  does  not  seek  theau 
occasions  ;  he  does  not  obtrude  unseasonable  iiumour ;  and 
when  it  occurs,  it  is  good-natured  and  transient.  Indeed  it  is 
due  to  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Dyer’s  vivacities,  as  far  as 
we  are  acquainted  >vith  his  productions,  to  say,  that  they  are  re¬ 
markably  free  from  the  gall  and  bitterness  of  sarcasm  ;  that  they 
are  bland  and  benevolent ;  and  that  they  are  easily  ended  and 
dismissed,  instead  of  being  artificially  protracted  and  elaborated, 
according  to  a  fashion  very  prevalent  among  writers  who  take 
then  selves  to  be  gifted  with  something  for  which  they  arc  anx¬ 
ious  to  obtain  the  name  and  credit  of  wit. 

The  first  volume  is  the  history  of  the  University,  taken  as  one 
comprehensive  establishment ;  the  second,  and  much  larger,  is 
a  history  of  each  of  the  Colleges.  Contrary,  perhaps,  to  the 
Author’s  own  ojtinion,  we  should  be  disposed  to  regard  this 
latter  volume  as  the  less  interesting  of  the  two,  from  its  having 
less  of  curious  antiquity  and  general  literary  history.  It  is  chiefly 
biographical ;  but  includes  so  immense  a  number  of  names  as  to 
have  in  many  parts  the  appearance  of  a  dry  list,  rather  than  a  se¬ 
ries  of  any  thing  approaching  to  memoirs.  This  is  nothing  to 
be  censured  ;  it  was  indispensable,  under  the  restriction  of  limits 
very  properly,  we  think,  iinposed  on  the  work.'  And  indeed, 
had  there  been  no  such  limitation,  a  great  majority  of  the  enu¬ 
merated  personages  could  not  have  been  brought  forward  in  any 
character  of  importance,  even  by  the  ingenuity  and  the  decora¬ 
tive  faculty  of  a  poet.  Nor  is  there  any  place  or  business  for 
that  faculty  amidst  the  toil  of  ascertaining  so  many  mere  dates. 
We  must  applaud  the  manfulncss  and  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
our  poet  works  his  way  through  tlie  dreary  array  of  college  ar¬ 
chives,  and  many  other  records  which  would  have  been  per¬ 
fectly  invincible  to  most  other  men  of  the  present  day.  We 
admire  this  fortitude  of  exertion  in  the  researches  where  little 
more  than  mere  dates  w  as  sought  or  could  have  been  had ; 
and  we  equally  admire  the  fortitude  of  forbearance  which  could, 
in  obedience  to  a  rule,  resolutely  decline  to  take  a  vast  deal 
more  than  dates  with  respect  to  some  of  those  subjects, 
c.  g,  the  great  poets  or  philosophers,  concerning  whom  many 
particulars  might  have  been  collected,  and  hardly  any  particu¬ 
lars  could  appear  uninteresting. 

The  work  introduces  itself  by  a  long  Preface,  written  in  the 
most  desultory  manner,  but  entertaining,  by  the  kind  of  egotism 
which  pervades  it ;  an  egotism  perfectly  free  from  pomp  and 
ostt  ntation,  nearly  free,  even,  from  any  offensive  form  of  vanity ; 
simple,  frank,  and  lively,  full  of  unpremeditated  references  to 
literature,  indulging  itself  in  a  negUgent  and  sometimes  ex¬ 
tremely  incorrect  language ;  not  unfrequently  descending,  it 
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cannot  he  denied^  to  a  littleness  of  circumstance  or  observatiotf 
'which  would  look  almost  puerile  if  the  writer  were  not  decidedly 
a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  knowledge.  A  considerable 
portion  of  egotism,  in  the  simple  sense  of  self-reference,  ^Ta9 
unavoulahle  in  explaining  the  Author’s  intentions,  preparations, 
and  process. 

He  cannot  be  far  w  rong  in  speaking  highly  of  his  own  in- 
dustry,  and  free<lom  of  pj)inion.  He  then  states  the  metisure  of 
time  and  the  kind  of  study  devoted  to  the  performance, 

‘  I  have  been  now  employed  in  this  work  three  years ;  but  froa 
the  Introduction  it  will  appear,  I  have  been  engaged  in  inquiries  con. 
nected  with  the  subject  more  than  thrice  that  time :  and,  to  speak  the 
truth,  there  will  be  found  in  these  volumes  the  result  of  a  life,  not 
very  short,  trained  to  certain  habits  of  reflection.  During  the  tira* 
in  which  I  have  been  actually  engaged  on  them,  I  have  secluded  my. 
*elf  from  the  world,  and  to  the  great  sacrifices  I  have  made,  must  be 
^ added,  what  I  think  not  the  least,  almost  a  total  privation  of  the  so. 
ciety  of  my  friends.  But  I  felt  as  one  who  had  a  duty  to  discharge 
to  the  public,  a  task  to  w  hich,  however  unequal,  I  have  sacrificed 
every  feeling  and  every  interest.  So  that  the  reader  may  conclude, 
while  following  my  own  judgment,  I  have  not  acted  as  one  who  migh 
trifle  with  the  public,  or  had  a  right  to  presume  on  it.* 

There  is  a  still  longer  Introduction,  giving  an  account  of  whai 
’  has  been  done  by  others,  and  what  is  attempted  in  Mr.  Dyer's 
w’ork,  towards  a  history  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Intlw 
first  place,  he  represents  fairly  and  amply,  what  kind  of  work 
under  such  a  title,  the  public  might  reasonably  require  ;  this  re¬ 
quisition  being  composed  and  inclusive  of  the  respective  de¬ 
mands  of  the  several  classes  of  intelligent  and  cultivated  persons 
distinguished  by  tlieir  particular  tastes  and  selection  in  literature 
The  work  is  constructed  on  a  plan  to  meet  this  combination  o 
re(^uirements ;  and,  we  think,  with  very  respectable  success 
allowing  for  the  prescribed  brevity  of  the  undertaking,  and  foi 
tlie  Author’s  characteristic  liability '  to  he  diverted  to  play  an< 
freak  about  a  little,  instead  of  getting  soberly  on,  when  any  iai' 
or  topic  particularly  adapted  to  strike  bis  fancy  is  casually  thro*sr 
ill  his  way. 

He  shews  at  once  his  sense  of  duty,  as  a  historian,  lu^ 
power  of  industry,  and  the  extent  of  his  means,  in  his  loni 
account  of  tlie  manuscript  records  and  the  printed  works  whk^ 
lio  has  examined,  and  which  we  readily  confide  that  he 
justly  appreciated.  He  does  not  pretend  to  have  ventured  acro^l 
tlie  dreary  tracts  belonging  to  his  subject  in  the  sixty  manus(  i’ip( 
volumes  of  that  famous  and  miserable  drudge  of  anticpiariani^^EB 
and  tO|)ography,  Cardinal  Cole,  as  it  is  here  said  he. was  com 
monly  denominated,  on  account  of  his  half  popish  notions 
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habits.  lie  ^ives4i  satisfactory  statement  of  the  dei^ree  of  his 
success  ill  surmounting  the  disadvantages  of  his  being  only  an 
A.  B.,  and  therefore  debarred  from  the  use,  as  matter  of  right, 
‘of  the  books  and  manuscripts  in  the  public  library.’ 

He  then  goes  deep  into  the  antiipiities,  the  progressive  en- 

'‘.a  •  *  >> 
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order  and  connexion,  in  the  following  series  of  sections. 

‘  Part  I.  History  and  Antiquity  of  Cambridge — University  and 
Town. — Dissentions — Charters,  Privileges,  and  various  Regulations 
-1-Transactions  in  the  University  during  Henry  the  Vlllth’g,  Ed¬ 
ward  Vlth’s,  and  Mary’s  reign— Queen  Elizabeth — Charter—  Univer¬ 
sity  Statutes — Queen’s  Visit — James  I. — His  Regiae  Literae  and  In¬ 
junctions — Graces  of  the  Senate — Charles  I. — Parliament-^Their 
new  Arrangements  in  the  University — and  Ejection  of  the  Royalists 

—Charles  II. — New  Arrangements  and  Ejection  of  the  Oliverians _ 

Dissentients. 

‘  Part  II.  Britons — Saxons — Colleges — Universities — Literature  of 
the  Monks — Age  of  Wickliffe,  and  Progress  of  Literature — Revival 
of  Literature — Erasmus,  and  other  eminent  Men,  classical  Scholars 
—Progress  of  Classical  Literature — Bentley,  and  others — Oriental 

I  Littirature— -Theological  Literature — Age  of  Science — Philosophy- 
Bacon,  and  others — Mathematics — Barrow — Sir  I.  Newton,  Whiston, 
and  others— Appendix,  first  to  University  Literature — Mr.  Ray  and 
Dr.  Harvey — Reflections  ari  ’ng  from  the  preceding  Chapter,  being 
H  Appendix  Second — Present  State  of  Professorships. 

■  ‘  Part  III,  Public  Walks — Attempt  at  Improvements — Public 
1  Buildings — Botanic  Garden — Appendix.* 

V  And  then  there  is  the  latter  portion  of  the  work,  the  biogra- 
w  pliical  liistory  of  each  of  the  colleges  distinctly. 

Amidst  the  thankless  toil  of  investigating  the  origin  of  the 
W  University,  the  historian  amuses  himself  with  the  extravagant 
0®  legends  respecting  its  anti(iuity,  the  most  favourite  one  of 
ivBwbichis,  that  the  place  was  formed  into  a  seat  of  literature  by 
^■Cantabar,  a  Spaniard,  several  ceutuncs  before  the  Christian 
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‘  Very  early  they  introduce  into  it  Grecian  philosophers  to  give  it 
literature :  they  people  it  early  w  ith  Christian  doctors :  it  is  soon  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  soon  revives  ;  and  in  purifying  it  from  heresies,  and  in 
I  promoting  astronomy,  w  ith  otlier  sciences,  they  lead  us  on  w  ith  a  to¬ 
lerable  grace  to  the  year  of  Christ  529.’ 

After  a  good  deal  of  traversing  of  fables  and  doubtful  records, 
ke  concludes  there  is  uo  ground  for  commencing  the  history  be¬ 
fore  tlie  time  of  Siegebert,  in  the  seventh  century. 

Thus  -  we  i>hall  begin  with  a  king  as  our  palrou,  we  shall 
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liave  clerics  as  our  guides,  and  what  can  a  Cambridge  man  Wbk 
for  more  f 

^  It  is  said,  then,  that  Siegebert,  on  his  return  from  Gaul,  fohned 
a  plan,  from  what  he  saw  there,  for  a  school ;  and  suppose,  it 
being  most  probable,  that  this  school  was  at  Cambridge,  though  this 
is  not  asserted  by  Bede.  In  addition  then  to  what  has  already  beea 
observed  of  Siegebert*  it  may  be  further  said  to  those  prepared  to 
receive  him  as  the  founder  of  our  original  schola,  that  he  was  raised 
to  the  supreme  authority  over  the  East  Angles,  among  whom  Cam. 
bridge  lay,  A.  C.  630.  He  only  reigned  two,  or  at  most,  three 
years,  when,  resigning  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  he  became  a  monk/ 
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From  this  royal  origination  the  Author  accompanies  the  for¬ 
tunes  of.  the  institution  down  through  the  successive  reigns  of 
the  princes  that  chose  to  be  its  benefactors.  It  acquired  great 
consequence  under  Edward  III.  as  a  privileged  corporatioD, 
armed  with  authority  enough  to  make  it  respected,  feared,  and 
arrogant.  It  was  substantially  in  an  ecclesiastical  character  that 
it  sustained  this  authority  ;  it  could  not  be  slow  in  acquiring  all 
the  haughtiness  which 'in  those  times  peculiarly  distinguished 
the  church ;  and  one  natural  consequence  was  a  violent  com¬ 
petition  with  the  civil  authority  of  the  town,  in  whieh  it  was 
not  less  natural  that  the  literary -ecclesiastical  acquired  the  pre¬ 
dominance. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  facts  illustrative  of  the 
superstition  and  the  literature  of  the  dark  popish  ages,  which 
will  interest  the  general  reader ;  but  also  a  large  proportion  of 
details  relative  to  chart^ers,  and  college  regulations,  which  will  re¬ 
quire  readers  both  imbiiedwith  antiquarianism,  and  feeling  a  spe¬ 
cial  interest  respecting  the  university. 

The  historian  has  maintained  a  most  exemplary  impartiality 
tliroughout.  There  was  a  very  strong  test  for  this  virtue  in  the 
eventful  age  of  puritanism  and  the  civil  war ;  and  he  has  passed 
through  the  history  and  biography  of  those  times  as  a  simple 
relater  of  facts,  and  an  accurate  explainer,  so  far  as  his  limits 
allowed,  of  the  principles  of  the  respective  parties,  and  the 
most  distinguished  individuals.  Wc  think  no  man  of  any  party 
can  have  cause  to  censure  him. 


His  sketches  of  the  changing  modes  of  philosophy,  display Ito  tl 
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tlie  same  honest  adherence  to  truth,  and  an  extensive  reading. 

Tlie  plates,  to  the  number  of  thirty-two,  are  on  a  rather  small 
scale,  but  of  very  fine  execution  ;  and  by  this  and  their  faithful- Irerj 
ness  to  the  objects,  add  very  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book.  Ithe 


Art.  XIV.  Classical  English  Letter- Writer  :  or  Epistolary  Selections; 
designed  to  improve  Young  Persons  in  the  rt  of  Letter-Writing, 
and  in  the  PrincipJes  of.  Virtue  and  Piety.  With  introductory 
Rules  and  Observations  on  Epistolary  Composition,  and  Biogra¬ 
phical  Notices  of  the  Writers  from  whom  the  letters  are  |plect- 
ed.  By  the  author  of  Lessons’ for  Young  "  Persons  in  Fumble 

Life.’*  12mo.  pp.  xxiv.  36St.  price,  bounds  5s.  Longman  and  Co. 
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TT  millet  strike  every  person  on  opening  this  volume,  as  all 
*  omission  ivholly  unaccountable,  that  in  a  selection  of 
Letters  designed,  not  only  to  form  the  taste,  but  to  improve 
the  moral  principles  of  young  persons,  the  letters  of  Cowper 
should  not  once  lie  referred  to  ; — that  compositions  exhibiting 
ilmost  every  variety  of  Epistolary  excellence,  uniting  the  ease 
nvacity  and  playfulness  of  the  French  models,  to  tl>e  sub¬ 
stantial  qualities  of  a  vigorous  understanding  ,  and  an  aifec* 
tionate  heart,  written  in  pure  and  correct  English,  and,  in 
fact,  answering  in  all  respects,  tlie  description  which  the  Pre¬ 
face  gives,  of  tlie  letters  which  should  compose  such  a  Se¬ 
lection,  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  supply  one  specimen 
illustrative  of  the  Art.  The  praise  which  the  cpmmendable 
design  and  respectable  execution  of  this  volume  are  in  other 
respects  entitled  to,  must  on  this  account  suffer  a  considerable 
deduction. 

The  Contents  are  divided  into  two  parts.  The  Letters  in 
the  first  part  are  arranged  under  the  heads  of  Nari*ative  Letters, 
Descriptive  Letters,  Letters  of  Precept  and  Advice,  Letters 
of  Admonition  and  Expostulation,  Letters  of  Congratidation, 
tnd  Letters  of  Condolence  and  Consolation.  The  second  part 
emsists  of  fourteen  chapters  of  Miscellaneous  Letters,  by  Lady 
Russel,  ■  Pope  and  Atterbury,  Mr.  Rowe,  the  Bishop  of  Derry 
(Dr.  Bundle),  Lord  Lyttleton,  the  Dutchess  of  Somerset,  Bishops 
Hurd,  Warburtoii,  and  Horne,  Mr.  Gray,  Miss  Talbot,  Mrs. 
Carter,  Dr  Johnson,  and  Miss  Seward,  and  six  from  different 
persons.  The  Biographical  notices  which  are  appended  to 
the  Letters,  extend  to  50  pages,  and  form  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  work. 

We  tliink  that  the  Selection,  if  it  had  been  extended  to 
the  compositions  of  living  authors,  might  have  received  some 
^ery  interesting  contributions  from  Mrs.  Grant’s  X^etters  from 
the  Mountains.  liCtter-writing  appears  to  be  an  accomplish- 
iQeiit  in  which  females  are  particularly  qualified  to  excel. 
That  sportive  vivacity,  *  facility  of  association,  and  intuitive 
Perception  of  the  shades  of  character  and  of  feeling,  which 
wem  native  to  the  mind  of  a  well-educated  woman,  give  the 
VoL.  II,  N.  S.  2  R 
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sex  much  the  advantage  in  the  achievement  of  the  iigliter 
graces  of  familiar  composition.  The  letters  of  Lady  ^lary 
.  Woiiley  Montagu,  though  we  are  not  wholly  at  a  loss  to  ac¬ 
count  for  their  being  passed  over  in  tins  selection,  may  be 
.referred  to,  as  fumishiiig  some  of  the  happiest  specimens  of 
•an  art,  to  which  previously  the  English  language  had  been 
imagined  to  be  ilUadapted.  Among  the  works  of  Aliss  Edge- 
worth  will  be  found  some  excellent  models  of  the  familiar  and 
domestic  style,  which  are  not  the  less  excellent  from  their  be¬ 
ing  founded  on  fictitious  circumstances.  Miss  Seward’s  Letters 
exhibit  many  of  the  beauties,  but  as  many  of  the  faults,  of 
the  Epistolary  style,  and  can  hardly  therefore  be  safely  re¬ 
commended  to  the  pupil ;  not  oidy  because  those  faults  would  be 
so  much  more  easily  imitated  than  the  excellences  by  which 
they  are  occasionally  relieved,  but  because  the  affectation,  false 
taste,  and  pedantry,  which  they  display,  are  exactly  the  de¬ 
fects  into  an  admiration  of  which  a  juvenile  writer  is  the 
most  likely  to  be  betrayed.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  all  hope 
of  attaining  excellence  than  the  ambition  of  writing  a  fine 
letter : — the  love  of  display  so  natural  to  the  mind  in  the 
first  stages  of  its  development,  if  not  checked  by  the  watchful 
cultivation  of  those  feelings  which  are  the  foundatiop  of  genuine 
taste,  w'ill  find  ample  scope  and  opportunity  in  the  simple 
exercise  of  epistolary  intercourse,  and  its  effects  will  be  not 
less  injurious  to  the  moral  than  to  the  intellectual  character. 
The  introductory  notes  and  observations  prefixed  to  this  Se¬ 
lection,  contain  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
letter-writing,  addressed  to  young  persons,  and  the  specimens 
are,  upon  the  whole,  well-adapted  to  tlie  design  of  the  pub¬ 
lication. 


Art.  XV. — A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Andrew 
by  the  Wardbrobe  and  St.  Aone  Blackfriars,  on  I'uesda}’,  May  3, 
1814*,  before  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for  Africa  and  the 

•  East,  being  their  Fourteenth  Anniversary.  By  the  Honourable 

•  and  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Wells.  Also  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  to  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  on  the  same  day,  and  a 

.  List  of  Subscribers  and  Benefactors.  Printed  by  order  of  the 
General  Meeting,  8vo.  pp.240.  Price 2s.  London,  Seeley,  1814. 

\^E  are  solicitous  to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  our  influence, 
•  the  circulation  of  this  interesting  publication.  The  rapid 
advancement  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  the  great 
augmentation  of  its  resources  aiidinfluence,  must  afford  the  liveliest 
satisfaction  to  those  who  consider  the  simultaneous  efforts  of  every 
class  of  Christians  iu  this  kingdom,  for  the  propaggtiou  of  their 
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most  holy  faith,”  as  the  surest  pledge  of  national  security,  and  as 
aii  omen  of  the  happiest  promise  in  regard  to  the  destinies  of  man¬ 
kind.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  strong  excitement'  of 
general  attention  to  this  object,  the  creation  of  various  and 
powerful  means,  the  vast  combination  of  agents  who  have  been 
called  into  exercise,  and  the  fervent  desires  and  rational  expec¬ 
tations  of  religious  j>eople,  will  not  be  followed  by  results  of  so 
decisive  a  nature,  and  of  such  magnitude  and  extent,  as  shall 
justify  the  enlightened  confidence  of  faith,  and  show  that  these 
desires  and  exertions  w  ere  ‘‘  of  God — that  they  were  in  them¬ 
selves  intimations  of  the  great  designs  about  to  be  unfolded. 

The  Sermon  by  the  Dean  of  Wells  is  of  distinguished  ex¬ 
cellence  :  it  breathes  a  liberal,  a  holy,  and  a  devout  spirit.  The 
following  extracts  will  enable  our  readers  to  appreciate  its  im- 
j)ressivc  character. 

‘  The  domestic  burdens,  and  the  foreign  impediments  of  war ;  the 
Slave  Trade  and  its  effects,  in  one  of  our  chief  scenes  of  exertion ; 
and  in  the  other  the  shackles  of  a  government,  apparentlj'^  but  little 
alive  to  the  duty  of  propagating  Christian  Truth,  have  kept  back  the 
support,  which  we  might  have  expected,  and  have  retarded  the  pro¬ 
gress,  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  our  efforts  might  have 
produced. 

‘  But  at  length,  the  crisis  is  arrived,  which  seems,  in  its  chief 
event,  and  in  all  its  collateral  circumstances,  to  throw  open  a  mighty 
door,  beyond  all  precedent,  and  even  hope,  to  our  exertions  and 
our  success.  Universal  peace,  with  the  most  unusual  prospect  of 
cordiality  and  perpetuity,  seems  about  to  unite  the  Christian  World 
almost  in  one  community. 

‘  The  exhausting  drain  of  war,  which  has  long  absorbed  so  mucii 
of  every  man’s  superfluities  and  even  of  his  comforts,  is  about  to  be 
cut  off;  and  the  fund,  which  supplied  it,  must  flow  into  other  chan¬ 
nels.  Surely,  that,  which  the  truest  love  to  man  and  the  best  di¬ 
rected  gratitude  to  God  recommends,  will  not  fail  to  receive  its  full 
portion  of  the  stream.  The  facility  of  intercourse  will  be  revived  ; 
and  even  many  bars  and  hindrances  from  ancient  jealousies  and  sus¬ 
picions,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  removed. 

‘  And  here,  surely,  we  cannot  omit  to  direct  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
encouragement  afforded  to  us  by  a  connected  view  of  history  and 
prophecy.  '  ■  -  —  -- _ 

^  At  the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  first  preaching  of  hit 
gospel,  a  general  peace  of  extraordinary  unanimity  and  duration  pre¬ 
vailed;  and  seemed  to  usher,  as  it  were,  the  Prince  of  Peace  into 
his  own  world. 

*  And  may  not  this  period  of  extraordinary  harmony  and  tranquil¬ 
lity,  now  to  all  appearance  approaching,  prove  the  herald  and  pre¬ 
paration  for  another  coming  of  the  Messiah,  at  least  in  a  figurative) 
sense  ? — for  another  extraordinary  effort  to  exalt  his  name,  and  to 
I  propagate  his  gospel,  when  truly  the  root  of  Jesse  shall  be  lifted  up 
\  for  an  ensign  to  people y  and  to  it  shall  the  Gentiles  see1c  ? 
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•  And  when  we  look  forward  into  the  volume  of  futonty,  w  fir 
as  it  16  revealed  in  the  prophetic  Scripture,  and  contemplate  the 
astonishing  scenes,  the  political,  moral,  and  religions  changes  of  the 
last  twenty  five  years,  thus  closing  in  an  event,  the  most  astonishing 
of  all,  can  we  check  the  fising  of  an  eager  expectation,  that  these 
things  may  form  the  shf  oting  forth  of  the  trees,  and  that  the  ffummer 
draxiteth  nigh  awakening  of  the  Gentile  World  previous  to  the 

coming  in  of  their  fullness — the  recoveir  of  the  Jews  from  their  fall, 
and  their  missionary  spirit  arising  with  one  consent  throughout  all 
the  lands  of  their  dispersion — the  revival  of  true  religion  among  pro- 
fessed  Christians,  and  a  general  endeavour  to  make  their  Redeenser, 
their  Emanuel,  universally  known  and  adored, — peare  temporal,  the 
prelude  to  peace  spiritual,  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  xjoorld  becoming  tkt 
kingdoms  of  our  God  and  of  his  Christ!*  pp.  247'^9. 


A  note  occurs  at  p.  251,  on  reading  which,  we  could  not 
forbear  imagining  the.  painful  effort  it  must  have  cost  a  person 
of  the  DeanN  enlightened  character,  to  suppress  his  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  to  accommodate  his  feelings  to  the  call  of  occasion, so 
far  as  to  feel 


*  Unwilling  (as  he  expresses  it)  to  omit  his  humble  tribute  of 
thanks  and  praise  to  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  who, 
although  they,  or  many  of  them,  thought  it  right  strenuously  to  oppost 
the  clauses  respecting  ike  introdu'Tion  of  Christianity  into 
INDIA,  during  the  progress  of  the  Bill  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter, 
have,  yet,  since  its  enactment,  even  anticipated  the  period  of  its 
operation,  in  most  readily  granting  their  license  to  the  Missionarki 
of  the  Society  (the  Church  Missionary  Society)  to  proceed  to  India, 
and  have  discovered  a  disposition,  in  this  and  other  respects,  to  fulfil 
not  only  the  letter  but  the  spirit  of  the  act/ 


‘  Man  in  society  is  like  a  flow’r 
^  Blowii  in  its  native  bed :  ’tis  there  alone 
^  His  faculties,  expanded  in  full  bloom. 


ilIQlYi 


If  there  be  no  covert  sarcasm,  and  a  sarcasm  of  biting  sere- 
rityi  intended  in  this  tribute  of  thanks  to  the  professed  mem* 
bers  of  a  Protestant  Church,  for  not  persisting  in  conduct  the 
most  flagrantly  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  the 
precepts  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver,  when  tliey  found  opposition 
unavailing  or  impolitic,  one  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  depressed 
estimate  which  the  Author  must  entertain  of  the  human  cha* 
racter,  and  the  moderate  requisitions  with  which,  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  station  ami  his  intercourse  with  society,  he  has 
learned  to  content  himself,  from  the  philanthropy  and  moiJ 
principle  of  the  more  wealthy  orders  of  this  Christian  nation, 
lie  is,  perhaps,  disposed  to  admit  as  a  sort  of  extenuation  of 
individual  criminality,  the  melancholy  fact  which  Cowper  has 
00  strikingly  exi>osed. 
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It  is  added,  in  the  form  of  a  note  to  the  above,  ^ 

Some  discussion  *  has  lately  taken  place  concerning  the  Cubhee,  or 
crad  verses  of  the  Hindoos,  used  at  the  festivals  of  Juggernaut, 
oorgali,  &c.  of  which  mention  was  made  in  a  letter  to  the  Court  of 
—  sectors,  laid  on  the  table  of  the  honourable  the  House  of  Commons, 
ofjbe  question  was,  whether  these  verses  were  really  indecent,  or- 
has  Wether  they  were  not  rather  innocent  and  holy,  resembling  our  own 
Wred  poetry.  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  some  to  have  the  character 
■  these  verses  from  another  authority.  In  a  sermon  preached  by 
Wlate  Rev.  David  Brown,  Senior  Chaplain  ot  the  East  India 
BoiuMoy  at  Calcutta,  on  Sunday  the  7th  October,  1810 — admonish- 
w  ue  English  not  to  coubtena/tce  idolatry  by  accepting  invita* 


‘  Beware  of  men,’  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan  in  his  Ad- 
ress  to  the  Missionaries,  subjoined  to  the  Report. 

Your  chief  enemy  in  India  is  not,  what  some  apprehend,  the  scor* 
ion  or  snake.  No.  It  is  not  the  serpent  of  the  hela,  nor  yet  the  tiger 
f  the  jungle.  But  your  chief  enemy  is  man.  Beware  of  men  ;  not  of 
eatlien  men  only,  but  of  men  professing  your  own  religion, 
our  chief  foes  in  India  may  prove  to  be  they  of  your  ofum  house* 
IL — Beware  of  men  ;  for  there  may  be  those  who  will  oppose  your 
inistpy,  and  impeach  your  purposes,  and  represent  you  as  disturbers 
the  pL'ace  of  India,  and  subverters  of  its  empire.  Beware  of  men; 
they  may  describe  the  religion  of  Moloch  as  being  not  less  excel- 
ot than  the  religion  of  Christ;  drawing  a  veil  over  its  impurity 
nd  inhuman  rites,  and  exalting  the  morality  of  paganism  to  a  state 
!arly  approximating  to  purity  and  perfection.  Beware  of  men  ; 
r  they  may  condemn  you  for  inveighing  against  the  superstition  of 
'aters,  and  fbr  assailing  it  with  vehement  words  and  powerful  ar-* 
^merits;  while  they  themselves,  when  mammon  is  concerned,  will 
ail  it  with  violent  hands,  seize  the  car  of  their  great  Idol  for 
ute  due,  or  break  it  in  pieces  before  the  Brahmins  and  assembled 
altitude,  •  ■  . 
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^  Shine  out;  there  only  reach  their  proper  use* 

*  But  man,  associated  and  leagu'd  with  man 

*  By  regal  warrant,  or  self  joined  by  bond 

'  For  interest  sake,  or  swarming  into  clans 
^  Beneath  one  head  for  purposes  of  war, 

*  Like  flow’rs  selected  from  the  rest,  and  bound 

*  And  bundled  close  to  fillvM)me  crowded  vase, 

'  Fades  rapidly,  and,  by  compression  marr’d, 

^  Contracts  defilement  not  to  be  endur’d : 

*  merchants,  unimpeachable  Of  sin 

*  Against  the  charities  of  domestic  life, 

^  Incorporated  seem  at  once  to  lose 

*  Their  nature ;  and  disclaiming  all  regard 

*  For  mercy  and  the  common  rights  of  man, 

*  Build  factories  with  blood,  conducting  trade 

*  At  the  sword’s  point,  and  dyeing  the  white  robe 

*  Of  innocent  commercial  Justice  red.’  The  Task. 
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tions  from  the  Hindoos  to  honour  with  their  company  the  fesiy 
called  the  Doorgah  Poojah  (the  printed  cards  issued  by  the  Hindoi^ 
referred  to  in  the  sermon,  were  in  the  English  Language,  and  re, 
quested  the  company  of  the  English  on  Friday,  Saturday,  and 
day,)  at  which  Poojah  (or  worship)  the  idol  goddess  Doorgali, 
w'hom  the  preacher  compares  to  Astarte  and  the  Bona  Dea,  is  ex. 
liibited  in  gorgeous  state,  and  worshipped  wdth  songs  and  dances 
he  thus  describes  the  stanzas  above  alluded  to  : — “  They  have,  lasth, 
at  this  festival,  what  is  called  Kohee  (yevse)*  This  is  properly  ti 
carnival  of  the  Hindoos— the  carcase  on  which  they  feed.  But  I 
cannot  describe  it  from  this  place.  The  hoary  Brahmin,  while  bs 
glories  in  his  shame,  blushes  on  these  occasions  in  the  presence  of  ai 
European.*’ — The  carcase  on  vchich  they  feed  !  What  a  meaning  doe 
this  expression  convey !  And  this  testimony  was  delivered  to  ik 
English  Settlement  at  Calcutta,  in  the  middle  of  the  Hindoos  theiB. 
selves!  It  was  first  given,  on  the  Sunday  above,  mentioned,  in  1810 
and  afterwards  repeated,  with  new  circumstances,  at  the  Presidenct 
Church  on  Sunday,  September  15,  1811,  a  few  months  before  tbij 
faiwhful  preacher  died.’ 

A  second  note  contains  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Wilbers 
force’s  Speeches  in  Parliament  on  the  question  of  Christianiti 
in  India. 

‘  Has  not  my  Honourable  Friend,  (Mr.  W.  Smith)  stated  toyw 
an  incident  which  is  decisive  to  this  point,  that  they  (the  civil  servanli 
of  the  East  India  Company)  were  not  afraid  of  seizing  the  car,  an 
the  idol  of  Juggernaut  himself,  for'the  payment  of  a  deficient  tribute: 
Are  we,  after  this  transaction,  to  hear  with  patience  men  who,  wha 
the  raising  of  some  paltry  tax  was  the  object  in  question,  could  trea 
thus  contemptuously  the  most  sacred  religious  usages  of  the  natives 
can  we  with  patience  hear  the  same  class  of  men  speaking  of  thi 
tender  sensibility  of  the  natives  in  all  that  concerns  their  religioui 
opinions  and  practices,  when  the  oDject  in  view'  is  no  less  than  tha 
of  rescuing  sixty  millions  of  our  fellow -subjects  from  the  lowes 
depths  of  moral  degradation  ?  There  is  a  grossness  of  inconsistenci 
here,  w'hich  would  be  beyond  all  precedent  ridiculous,  if  the  seriou 
effects  to  be  apprehended  from  it  w'ere  not  such  as  to  excite  in  us  tbi 
graver  emotions  of  indignation  and  astonishment.* 

It  is  added, 

•  *  We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  relation  of  the  seizuij 
of  the  car  and  idol  of  Juggernaut,  alluded  to  the  following  transac 
tion.  Probably  he  did  not,  as  this  was  not  a  case  of  revenue.* 

*  About  the  close  of  the  year  1801,  a  civil  servant  of  the-Honod 
able  Company,  holding  the  station  of  Collector  in  one  of  the  southed 
provinces  under  the  presidency  of  Madras,  sent  his  peons  (srmej 
servants)  to  the  great  Pagoda  of  the  province,  with  orders  to  breaij 
the  car  of  Juggernaut  in  pieces,  and  to  sell  the  wood ;  on  the 
that  it  had  been  the  property  of  a  rebel  chief,  lately  executed.  Tbi 
Brahmins  remonstrated  against  this  sacrilege,  claiming  the  car  as  tN 
property  of  the  god,  and  they  repulsed  the  peons.  ,The  collect^^ 
however,  apprised  them  that  he  would  renew  the  attempt. 
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ekning  this,  the  Brahmins  sent  him  an  intimation,  and  causecl  the 
tflie  to  be  circulated  in  the  province,  that  if  he  offered  such  a  pro¬ 

nation  to  the  car  of  the  god,  holy  Brahmins  would  cast  themselves 
eadlong  from  the  lofty  tower  of  the  Pagoda.  *  Upon  this,  the  Col- 
ctor  sent  a  formal  message  to  the  Brahmins,  informing  them,  that 
j  heard  of  their  vow  to  kill  themselves,  and  that  he  and  his  family 
ould  attend  at  tlie  Pagoda  to  witness  the  iurtuisha  (or  spectacle)* 
ccordingly,  on  the  day  appointed,  a  great  multitude  assembled  at 
e  place,  and  the  collector  and  his  family,  and  all  his  peons  and  re- 
nue,  also  attended.  The  tower  over  the  gateway  of  the  Pagoda 
as  the  place  from  which  the  Brahmins  threatened  to  precipitate 
lemselves.  ‘  Within  full  and  convenient  view  of  this  tower,  chairs 
ere  placed  for  the  Collector  of  the  province  and  his  family.  Ih^ 
wful  moment  had  now  arrived :  the  Brahmins  appeared  on  the  top 
f  the  tower,  and'the  collector  had  given  the  order  for  the  demoli- 
OQ.  The  Brahmins,  with  loud  imprecations  and  menacing  gesticu- 
lions,  endeavoured  to  intimidate  him.  They  made  several  demonstra- 
3ns,  rushing  repeatedly  to  the  verge  of  the  tower  (the  top  of  which 
flat),  and  as  oft  retiring  again.  But  the  Honourable  Company’s 
fficer  was  more  firm  to  his  purpose.  He  broke  the  car  of  the  idol 
pieces  before  them,  and  ordered  the  wood  to  be  sold.  Upon  which 
e  Brahmins  silently  w  ithdrew  from  the  tower,  and  the  crowd  qui- 
ly  dispersed. 

‘  The  above  account  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  Honourable 
nnipany’s  officer  who  held  the  command  in  the  adjoin  ing  district, 
(1  who  is  nowin  England.*  pp.  — 341.  .  . 
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The  whole  of  Dr.  Buchanan’s  Address,  which  is  expository  of 
r  Lord’s  charge  to  the  seventy  disciples  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 
t.Luke,  is  so  admirable,  contains  so  much  excellent  advice  to  the 
hristian  missionary,  and  conveys  suggestions  so  important  to 
very  individual,  that  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to 
iieral  perusal.  Upon  the  words  whoso  shall  deny  me.  Dr. 
ichanan  founds  these  remarks ; 

But  let  us  inquire  for  a  moment,  what  it  is  to  deny  Christ;  for 
ther  you  hold  a  living  in  the  church  at  home,  or  a  mission-living 
road,  you  may  equally  deny  him. 

‘  A  minister  of  Christ  denies  Christ,  w’hon,  instead  of  labouring 
his  service,  and  endeavouring  to  win  souls,  he  hides  his  talent  in 
napkin,  and  lives  in  a  state  of  decorous  indolence ;  only  appearing 
casionally  in  his  sacred  character,  and  then  only  to  serve  his  own 
utation. 

A  minister  of  Christ  denies  Christ,  when,  while  he  preaches  to 
people,  though  it  be  with  splendid  eloquence  and  apparent  zeal, 
50  preaches  that  the  offence  of  the  cross  ceases:  and  the  world 
hich  is  at  enmity  with  God)  is  not  at  all  disposed  to  be  at  enmity 
‘^h  him,  or  to  reproach  him  for  the  doctrine  which  he  maintains. 

‘  A  minister  of  Christ  denies  Christ,  when  he  epurts  the  society,  and 
Ottered  by  the  applause,  of  men,  who  have  no  respect  for  the 
or  religion  of  Christ ;  when  he  prefers  science  and  talents,  to 
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purity  of  heart,  God’s  law,  and  eternal  truth;  and,  instead  of  btlag 
transformed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  carries  about  with  him  theie 
words,  written  in  l^ible  characters,  /  am  conformed  to  tkt 
wrld.*  p  355* 

Perhaps,  Dr.  Buchanan"^  second  illustration  of  the  import  of 
denying  Christy  requires  to  be  guarded  by  considerable  quali¬ 
fication,  especially  in  reference  to  this  country,  where  a  pro- 
fession  of  a  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  is  in  a  measure 
creditable,  and  an  educational  familiarity  with  truths  which  other¬ 
wise  would  be  humiliating  and  revolting  to  the  pride  of  the  heart) 
favours  an  indolent  acquiesence  in  the  statements  of  the  preacher. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  very  possible,  and  we  have  had 
many  striking  instances  of  the  fact,  tliat  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
may  be  faithfully  as  well  as  eloquently  preached,  without  entail¬ 
ing  on  tlie  minister  of  Christ,  that  enmity  and  reproach  which 
they  are  naturally  calculated  to  excite.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
application  of  such  a  test  of  sincerity  or  of  fidelity,  would  be 
no  less  dangerous  in  its  influence  on  those  ministers  who  sliould 
adopt  it  to  determine  their  own  conduct,  or  to  ai^certain  tt^eir 
success,  than  it  would  prove  delusive  in  the  results  to  which  it 
would  conduct  us  in  appreciating  their  character.  The  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  cross  may  be  preached  offensively,  through  the 
incompeteney  or  inconsiderateness  of  sincere  but  mi^udgin§; 
men,  witliout  tlie  offence  they  give  being  tlie  offence  of  the 
cross.  Reproaches  may  be  incurred  which  are  not  chargeable 
on  the  doctrines  themselves.  It  is  the  fearlessness  of  reproach, 
united  to  the  prudence  and  the  temper  which  disarm  it,  that 
constitutes  tiic  genuine  characteristic  of  the  disciple  of  .  Christ. 
Alany  excellent  ministers  have  owned  that  the  persecution  or 
reproach  which  they  have  had  to  encounter,  was  principallj 
dangerous,  as  it  tended  to  engender  a  degree  of  spiritual  pride, 
or  tempted  them  to  place  a  reliance  on  external  evidences  of 
their  sincerity.  There  is  nevertheless  an  im]K)rtant  truth  con¬ 
veyed  in  Dr.  Buchanan’s  observation. 

The  other  extract  which  we  shall  give,  calls  for  our  heartiest 
and  unqualified  commendation. 

*  Our  Lord  prefaces  his  chaise  with  noticing  the  extent  of  the 
harvest :  The  harcesi  indy  is  greed.  He  probably  had  reference  to 
the  field  of  Judea  only  at  that  time.  But.  now  much  greater  is  the 
field  now  presented  to  our  view ;  a  field  whose  extent  is  commensu¬ 
rate  with  one  half  the  habitable  globe  t  '^fhe  prospect  of  such  an 
harvest  might  well  be  expected  to  weaken  the  force  of  religious  pre* 
judice  among  different  denominations  in  the  Christian  World.  And, 
unquestionably,  it  hath  already  produced  that  effect.  1  am  at  this 
moment  addressing  the  members  of  two  different  churches,  who  are 

foing  forth  as  brethren  under  the  patronage  of  the  same  Society, 
ou,  my  ^brethren,  are  commanded  to  pray  that  the  Lord  of  tho 
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harvest  would  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest.  To  youdn  par 
ticular  who  are  yourselves  labourers,  is  this  duty  assigned.  But 
these  other  labourers  for  whom  you  pray  need  not  be  all  of  the  same 
name,  or  possess  the  same  strength  or  skill  for  the  cultivation  of  tlie 
held,  or  gathering  in  of  the  fruits.  The  husbandman  uses  different 
modes  of  cutting  down  the  com  in  different  lands ;  and  there  aro 
different  departments  in  getting  in  the  harvest  of  tine  earth.  As  the 
harvest  of  souls  is  so  great,  and  appears  to  be  whitening  over  so 
many  and  various  dimes,  you  are  not  to  confine  your  prayer  to  the 
increase  of  faithful  labourers  who  shall  proceed  f  rom  \  our  own  de« 
nomination  only  ;  but  who  shall  proceed  from  ail'denominations  of  the 
visible  dmrch  who  hold  the  Heady  and  who  desire  that  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  may  become  the  kingdoms  of.  our  Lord  and  of  his 
Christ, 

Our  Lord  adds,  But  the  labourers  are -This  observation  is 
yet  more  applicable  to  British  Asia  than  it  could  have  been  to  Judea. 
Our  Christian  Nation  has  not  yet  sent  forth  seventy  labourers,  in  the 
character  of  Missionaries,  to  populous  India,  where  the  harvest  ia  so 
great.  I  now  address  myself  to  the  first  two  Missionaries,  proceeding 
to  that  country,  who  have  been  regularly  ordained  Ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England.*  pp.  337, 338. 

With  these  liberal  remarks,  in  lieu  of  any  eouniieiit  of  our 
own,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  connecting  a  paragraph  from 
Dean  Ryder’s  Sermon,  and  a  note  affixed  to  the  Report  of  the 
Committee. 

Among  the  different  communions  of  Christians,*  says  the  Dean  of 
Wells,  <  union  of  spirit  should  surely  prevail,  as  to  this  grand  and 
common  object ;  but  union  of  operation,  in  general,  cannot.  Per¬ 
haps,  indeed,  the  very  contention  and  rivalry  of  love,  under  Chris¬ 
tian  principles,  may  produce,  on  the  whole,  results  the  most  rapid  and 
complete,’  p.  255. 

*  The  Committee  transfer  to  this  place,  from  Dr.  Buchanan^s  Ad¬ 
dress  printed  in  the  subsequent  pages,  a  very  sensible  note,  the 
statements  of  which  forcibly  recommend  to  all  Missionary  Societies 
that  line  of  conduct,  whereby  they  will  be  most  likely  to  reconcile 
the  greatest  degree  of  energy  with  mutual  harmony,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,— The  union  of  such  Christians  in  distinct  bodies,  as  can 
act  together  without  any.  dereliction  of  principle,  or  mutual  suspicion 
and  jealousy,  lays  the  foundation  for  the  maintenance  of  candour 
and  good-will  among  all  such  bodies,  while  they  are  stimulating  their 
respective  communions  to  exertions  at  home,  and  striving  to  be 
foremost  in  the  race  of  Christian  Charity  towards  the  Heathen 
world. 

‘  It  is  undoubtedly  true,*’  as  Dr.  Buchanan  has  well  observed, 
that  not  only  the  unlearned,  but  the  most  learned  and  pious  per¬ 
sons  in  the  visible  church  esteem  their  own  particular  communion  to 
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be  the  wisest,  purest,  best.  And  though  many  things  must  suggest 
to  them  that  such  an  opinion  cannot  be  perfecUv  just,  yet  the  parti¬ 
ality  for  their  own  denomination,  being  fostered  from  infancy,  grows 
to  a  constitutional  predilection,  and  cannot  be  overcome.  This  state 
of  things,  whatever  be  its  inconvenience,  hath  these  advantages 
First,  ft  is  of  use,  to  demonstrate  to  the  Christian  his  infirmity  of 
judgement,  and  to  intimate  to  him  how^  remote  he  is  from  perfection 
in  the  present  state ;  and  whether  he  choose  to  acknowledge  his  pre¬ 
judice  and  weakness,  or  not,  others  will  impute  them  to  him  as  long 
as  he  lives.  Secondly,  To  excite  different  bodies  to  emulation  in 
good  works,  of  which  we  have  had  recently  some  examples.  And, 
Tliirdly,  tocarry  on, by  various,  and  perhaps  by  the  most  prompt  means, 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  toward  the  full  extension  and  final  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth.  By  different  classes  sf 
workmen  the  work  is  expedited ;  as  it  were,  by  a  division  of  labour. 
Besides,  more  interest  is  created  when  there  appears  a  kind  of  pro¬ 
priety  in  the  work ;  and  more  energy  is  excited  when  the  attention  is 
confined  to  the  operations  of  a  single  body  of  men.  At  this  very 
time,  some  societies  are  so  intent  on  their  own  work,  that  they  do 
not  well  know  w  hat  the  rest  are  doing.^’  pp.  272,  3. 
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Gentlemen  and  Publishers  tioho  have  xvorJcs  in  the  presSy  wU  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  Me  Eclectic  Review,  sending  Information 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject,  extent  ^  and  probable  price  of  such  voorks  ; 
ivhich  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public^  if 
consistent  with  its  plan. 
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The  Tlev.  T.  Kiiltl,  author  of  Famhy 
and  Village  Sermons,  has  in  the  press  a 
second  volume  of  similar  discourses ; 
also  a  new  edition  of  the  existing  vo¬ 
lume  revised  and  improved  ;  the  two 
volumes  will  contain  fifty -two  ser¬ 
mons. 

Medico-chimrg  cal  Transactions,  Vol. 
V.  published  by  the  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgical  Society  of  London,  will  soon 
appear. 

The  Rev.  T.  Vaughan  is  preparing 
for  the  press.  Some  Account  of  the 
Life,  with  original  J.etters,  of  the  late 
Rev.  T.  Robinson,  of  LeiCi  ster. 

Mr.  Richard  Woodhouse  has  an  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  Italian,  and  Portuguese 
Vocabulary  nearly  ready  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

A  new  edition  of  Hayter’s  Principles 
of  Perspective,  with  considerable  ad¬ 
ditions,  and  illustrated  by  many  new 
plates,  is  in  the  press. 

New  Editions  -of  the  Spirit  of  Love, 
and  the  Spirit  of  Prayer,  by  the  late 
Rev.  Wm.  Law,  will  appear  early  in 
next  month. 

Or.  Moiitucci  is  now  proceeding  with 
alacrity  toward  the  completion  of  his 
Chinese  Dictionary  :  at  the  beginning 
of  last  month  he  had  reached  to  the 
syllable  Leu,  and  the  characters  en¬ 
graven  were  14,900  ;  and  by  the  latter 
ond  of  next  year  he  hopes  to  see  the 
engravings  finished,  when  the  number 
of  characters  will  exceed  24,000.  , 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  by  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees, 
Orme,  and  Brown,  Paternoster-row, 
elegantly  printed  in  quarto,  Charle¬ 
magne,  ou  L’Eglise  I>elivr6e,  Poeme 
Epique,  en  Viiigt-quatre  Chants.  Par 
Luoien  Bonaparte,  Membrc  De  L*lu- 
stitut  dc  France,  &.c.  d^c.  &c.  This 
interesting  work,  which  iins  formed  a 
principal  occupation  of  its  author  for 
ten  years  of  retirement,  is  founded  upon 
the  most  prominent  and  illustrious  ac¬ 
tion  of  that  Emperor,  whom  he  has 
chosen  for  its  Hero,  and  abounds 
throughout  in  high  examples  of  poetic 
invention  and  classical  style  and  cha¬ 
racter  ;  uniting  the  rare  combination  of 
Vivid  and  original  geuius  w'ith  the  most 
correct  and  cultivated  judgment.  It 
has  presented  to  its  author  splendid 
opportunities  for  description,  afi'orded 
by  the  rites  and  cerempnies  of  the 
Pagan  and  Catholic  religions.  It  has 
exalted  as  well  as  enriched  the  poetry  of 


its  nation,  and,  as  may  even  now  art*} 
here  be  asserted,  it  is  calculated  tor^- 
cal  contemporary  taste  to  the  cornet 
and  established  models  of  an  older  and 
more  Augustan  aera  of  liiirature. 

Also,  preparing  for  publicatiob, 
Charlemagne,  translated  into  English 
Rhyme,  by  the  Rev,  S.  Butler,  D.  D. 
and  the  Rev.  F.  Hodgson,  A.  Jl. 

Fifty  copies,  both  of  the  French 
and  of  the  English,  will  be  taken 
on  royal  paper,  for  which  early  appH. 
cations  are  requestixl. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Tyerman,  of  Newport, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  has  in  hand  a 
work,  which  will  probably  extend  to 
two  octavo  volumes.  On  the  various  ro. 
markable  revivals  of  Religion'from  the 
earliest  periods  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world; 
the  history  of  each  revival  to  be  placed 
in  chronological  order,  and  to  describe 
the  state  of  society  when  it  took  place; 
the  moans  which  were  principally  bless, 
ed,  with  any  plans  of  usefulness  which 
were  adopted  ;  the  extent  and  duralios 
of  each  revival ;  the  moral  effects  which 
accompanied  and  followed  it,  and  the 
causes  of  its  decline ;  together  with  short 
biographical  memoirs  of  the  persons 
who  were  principally  inslrnmcntnl  in 
promoting  it.  The  author  intends  em¬ 
bodying  into  tlie  work  abridgements  of 
the  works  already  in  print  cn  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  will  feel  himself  particularly 
obliged  by  the  communication  of  any 
original  or  scarce  documents,  which  be 
will  carefully  return,  free  of  expeiice, 
in  case  their  return  should  be  requested. 

Mr.  Tyerman  has  in  the  press  an 
Essay  on  Evangelical  Hope,  which  will 
be  ready  for  circulatioR  in  a  few  weeks. 

A  new  monthly  publication  for  tbe 
Ladies  will  make  its  appearance  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1815,  entitled  The 
British  Lady’s  ^Magazine.  It  is  an 
ciuleavour  to  supply  tho  sex  with  » 
Journal  of  a  decided  and  original  cha¬ 
racter;  and  aims  at  becoming  a  rt> 
pcctable  literary  medium  for  the  more 
cultivated  order  of  females.  .  It  him 
indeed,  at  promised  and  expected 
sistance  from  some  of  the  most  di-'t 
guished  of  the  class. 

North  America.— Proposals  ha\' 
Ikji  n  recently  issuetl  for  publishing  a 
great  national  work,  in  perpetual  com¬ 
memoration  of  those  illustrious  men  »■ 
have  most  distinguished  themseIvTS, 
their  virtues,  talents,  and  public  sei- 
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to  he  entitled  Delaphiine’s  Re- 
^jiiory,  of  the  Portraits  and  Lives  o  f 
Heroes,  Philosophers,  and  States- 
®  of  America.  'The  Portraits  will  be 
rived  by  Messrs.  Kdwiii,  Leney, 
i.uaii,  Law-joi),  and  Tiebout.  TTiis 
1  will  consist  of  portraits  executed 
the  best  engravers ;  from  paintings 
ihc  most  celebrated  artists,  either 
“  immediately  for  the  purpose,  or 
I  ted  for  the  fidelity  of  their  resein- 
ve  to  the  originals,  from  pictures 
sdy  in  possession  of  private  fami- 
:  or  public  institutions.  Each  por- 
t  will  be  accompanied  with  a  bio- 
>  ical  sketch  of  the  character  of  the 
nil  represented ;  so  that  the  whole 
form  a  standard  book  of  reference 
uch  varied  information,  as  to  be 
urtant  in  the  libraries  of  every  pro- 
-•n.  With  what  care  the  publisher 
ns  to  provide  for  the  perfect  accom- 
ment  of  this  purpose,  and  for  the 
'faction  of  the  public,  will  be  better 
rstood  when  he  states,  that  before 
picture  he  designs  for  publication  is 
into  the  hands  of  the  engraver,  it 
ifnitted  to  the  inspcct’oii  of  per- 
acquainted  with  the  original,  and  if 
Is  to  exact  unanimous  recognition 
Hmblauce,  he  rejects  it,  and  pro- 
' another  to  be  painted,  at  Lis  own 
'p,  by  some  eminent  artist.  It  is 
n  the  portraits  only  that  the  pub- 
:  means  to  be  unsparing  of  labour 
expense:  every  other  part*  of  the 
shall  be  of  a  qualitj'  to  corres- 
•  with  them.  For  this  purpose  he 
called  in  gentlemen  of  well  tiieil 
acknowledged  talents,  erudition  and 
,  to  write  the  biographical  parts, 
itcrials  for  which  it  will  be  his  own 
to  provide,  not  only  by  indefa- 
e  research  in  the  public  archives 
c  country,  but  by  the  most  earnest 
■'CS  into  domestic  records,  in  order 
the  characters  may  be  displayed, 
n  its  two-fold  aspect,  of  a  citizen 
man— in  the  thorny  and  dange- 
paths  of  public  exertion,  and  in 
luite  details  of  private  life,  where, 
nson  says,  “  exterior  appendages 
aside,  and  men  excel  each  other 
l^y  pFudenre  and  virtue.”  In  this 
^  the  publisher  wishes  to  be  un- 
-'1  as  by  no  means  harbouring  the 
fl:stant  intention  to  tr^syiass  be- 
die  limits  which  families  and 
'  may  chase  to  prescribe  to  inqui- 
^t  he  ventures  to  suggest  to  tljeir 
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censideration,  the  rensouableness  of  aU 
lowing  him  the  privilege  to  call  upon 
them  for  such  information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  give  perfection  to  pictures 
intended  for  transmission  to  posterity. 
Along  with  these  proposals,  some  por¬ 
traits  and  the  life  ol  Columbus,  together 
with  a  prefatory  discourse,  are  laid 
before  the  public,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
quality  of  the  engravings,  of  the  print¬ 
ing,  and  of  the  general  composition  of 
the  work  as  it  is  intended  to  be  executed. 
And  he  pledges  himself  (on  the  breach 
of  which,  he.  agrees  to  submit  to  the 
forfeiture  of  the  public  support)  that 
every  part  of  the  work  shall  at  least 
equal,  if  not  excel,  that  specimen. 
He  has  but  one  assurance  more  to' give 
to  the  public;  it  is  this; — the  Repository 
shall  in  no  instance  be  suborned  to  the 
purpose  of  party,  influenced  by  parly 
views,  or  discoloured  by  political  par¬ 
tialities. 

Conditions.— 1.  The  work  will  be 
printed  in  quarto.  Twelve  portraits, 
with  their  accompanying  biographical 
sketches,  will  constitute  a  volume — 
which  volume  will  be  published  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  in  two  separate  num¬ 
bers,  neatly  put  up  in  boards— each 
number  to  be  delivered  to  the  subscrlbem 
at  the  end  of  each  half  year.  Every 
volume  will  be  ornamented  with  an  ele¬ 
gant  title-page  and  vignette,  designeil 
and  engraved  by  Mr.  Fairman  ;  and  also 
an  emblematical  frontispiece,  designed 
by  him  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Lawson. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  number,  a  list 
of  'subscribers,  and  an  index  to  the 
whole  volume,  will  be  printed.  The 
typographical  part  will  be  executed  by 
Mr.  William  Brown.  2.  The  price  of 
each  volume  will  be  eight  dollars  to 
subscribers — half  of  it  to  be  paid  on 
the  delivery  of  the  first  number — the 
other  half  on  the  delivery  of  the  se¬ 
cond.  To  non-subscribers  the  price  will 
—  be  n’rne  dollars  a  v\:>IrTme. 

Early  in  November  will  be  published, 
a  new  edition  of  Miscellaneous  Poems, 
by  John  Cyrom,  M.A.  F.R.S.  (better 
known  by  the  name  of  D»>otor  B^’rom) 
some  time  Fellow  of  rrinity  College, 
Cambridge.  With  his  portrait  and  iife. 
2  vols.  8vo.  12s.  bds. 

Speedily  will  be  pubii><he(l,  The  Life 
and  Death  of  the  H«*v.  Joseph  Alleinc, 
Author  of  “  A  Call  to  the  UncoowTled.” 
With  his  Chnsiiau  Letters  full  of  Spi¬ 
ritual  lu!>truclions.  I2iiiu.  4'i,  bds. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


The  Interesting  Narrative  of  the  Life 
of  Olamlah  L'.quiano,  or  Gu)»tavus  Vassa, 
the  African.  Written  by  biinself.  A 
new  eilltiju  corrected.  ICoio.  3s.  6d. 
inis. 


CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 


Pindari  Carmina  junta  Exemplar 
Heyniannm;  quibus  accc>serunt  Notas 
Heynianre  ;  Paraphrasis  Benedictina  ; 
et  Lexicon  Pindaricuni,  ex  iiitcgro 
Dammii  Operc  Ltymoloi;ico  excerptuin, 
ct  justa  ^rie  dispositum  ;  digessit  et 
oilidit  Ilenricus  Hunfingfort’,  LL.B. 
CoHegii  B.  Mariae  Winton,  prope  Win- 
ton,  Socius.  8vo.  11.  lOs.  bds. 

Uanimii  Lexicon  Pindaricum,  ex  in* 
tfgro  ejus  Opere  Etymologiccexcerpsit, 
(  t  juslA  Scrie  disposuit,  Henricus  Hun- 
tingfordi  LL.B.  8vo.  12s.  bds. 


EDUCATION. 


A  Manual  of  Latin  Grammar,  in¬ 
tended  to  combine  the  ancient  plan  of 
Grammatical  Institution,  originally  en¬ 
joined  by  Royal  authority,  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  uiorlern  improvement.  To 
which  are  prefixed,  some  prefatory  hints 
and  observations  on  the  ii>ethod8  of 
coinincucing  and  pursuing  classical 
learning  in  schools  and  by  private  study . 
By  John  Pye  Smith,  U.D.  12mo.  2s.  fid. 
bound. 

The'Piclnre  of  Nature;  or,  a  Ge¬ 
neral  Survey  of  the  Principal  Objects 
of  the  Creation,  which  present  them- 
.«clves  to  the  Observation  of  Man  ;  cal- 
cnlated  to  convey  miscellaueous  instruc- 
t  on  to  young  person.^,  and  to  direct 
I  heir  attention  to  the  great  First  Cause, 
illustrated  by  Plates.  By  William 
Jillard  Ilort,  author  of  (he  New  Pan¬ 
theon,  IntieK'luction  to  the  Study  of 
Clironology  and  History,  Miscellaueons 
English  Exercises,  and  the  Praclical 
Cipiiei  i.ig  Bool(.  12ino.  5s.  bound. 

'J’he  Fmglish  Pronouncing  Spelling- 
book,  on  a  plan  entirely  new  ;  calcu¬ 
lated  to  t'oriect  provincialisms,  and  pro-, 
mote  an  uniform  pronunciation,  by  ex¬ 
hibiting  to  the  eye  the  various  anomalies 
Ilf  the  language  along  with  the  rtgular 
hOunds.  Th«  whole  intended  as  a  iir.>t 


book  for  children.  By  Thomas  ?. 
late  Master  of  the  Free  English 
Dedham.  Is. 

Animated  Nature;  or  F.lementj 
the  Natural  History  of  Animals.  !" 
trated  by  short  histories  and  anecd  - 
and  intended  to  afford  a  popular  v'f^ 
the  Linnean  system  of  arrang© 
For  the  use  of  schools.  By  the! 
W.  Bingley,  A.M.  Fellow  of  the 
nean  Society,  and  late  of  Peter-b 


Cambridge.  Embellished  with 


ings.  6s.  bds. 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 


.  Messrs.  Longman  and  Compu ; 
to  inform  the  Public^  that  by  « 
rangement  lately  concluded 
proprietrjrs  of  the  Works  of  I 
A.  De  Humboldt  and  M.  Bonpland 
have  come  into  possession  of ; 
maining  copies  of  those  valuabk 
splendid  Publications,  which  the 
otfer  for  sale  at  the  Paris  prices : 

Relation  Historique  de  leur  V 
aux  Regions  Kquinoxiales  du  N- 
Continent  penda'it  les  Annees 
1804.  Tom.  I.  Paitie  1.  avec 
des  Cartes  Geographiques  el 
siques,  4to.  pap.  fin.  3/.  pap. 
3/.  12r. 

Atlas  Pittoresque  des  Vuesc 
dilieres  et  Monuinens  des  Fcmi 
dig^nes  de  I’Amerique  :  coiiti 
PI.  ia  pi  opart  coloiees,  sur 
velin.  Folio,  pap.  fin.  25/.  I** 
figures  avant  la  lettre,  ST/.  Ids’* 

Recneil  d^Observations  de  I 
et  d’Auaiomie  comparee, 
POcean  Atlantique,  dans  I’lui^f 
nouveau  Continent,  et  dans  U 
Sud ;  avec  Planches  impriu^ 
coil  leur.  4to.  liv.  ].  a  VI  Ik 
7/.  17f.  pap.  velia  10/.  2i.  I 

Essai  Politique  sur  ie  Eo>v« 
la  Nouvelie  F^spagne ;  2  '  ■ 
Avec  un  Atlas  Physique  et  V 
phlque,  pap.  fin  15/.  pap.  velm 

Recueil  d’Observations 
ques,  d’Operations  Trij^oiioinetr  ■ 
de  Mesures  Barometnques, 
dant  le  cours  d’uii  Voyage‘ar'« 
Kquinoxialis  du  Nouveau  f 
depuis  179?,  jusqu’a  ISOJ.  B 
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;5(’l  on  a  joint  des  Recherche*  His- 
sur  la  position  de  plusiears 
ni3  itnporlans.  2  tom.  4to.  pap.  fin. 
iSi.  pap.  vtlin,17/.  12f. 

’lantes  ]*)quinoxiales,  recmillies  au 
iiqtie,  dans  Pile  de  Cuba,  dans  les 
tiiiCfS  de  C’aracas,  deCumanoetde 
v!o:ie,  aux  Andes  de  la  Nouvelle 
!>ade,  de  Quito  et  de  Perou,  et  sur 
ords  du  Rio-Ne^ro,  de  POrfenoque 
I  la  riviere  des  Amazones:  Ornes 
Planches,  Folio,  liv.  I.  a  XV".  24/. 
Colomb.  Velin,  40^  10#. 

:oogi  .iphie  des  Melastomes  et  des 
x<a,  et  des  autres  genres  du  meme 
c— enriches  d’enriron  2000  plaiites 
:!!v*s;  ornes  de  Planches  en  cou- 
,  Fol  o,  liv.  1.  k  XV.  27/.  Sur 
mb.  velin,  46/. 

♦  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
of  these  is  a  separate  and  distinct 
k  in  Itself,  and  may  be  bought  se- 
!ely  j  hut,  for  the  accommodation 
o>e  persons  who  wish  to  possess 
hole,  general  Titles,  &c.  have  been 
i^ed  for  forming  the  whole  Collec* 
into  an  entire  and  complete  Work 
e  following  order,  laid  down  by  the 
or; — 1.  Historical  Narrative,  with 
Picturesque  and  Geographical  At- 
..  Zoology  and  Comparative  Ana- 
m  ;3.  Political  Essay  on  New  Spain; 
>'f  »nomy ;  3.  Physics  and  Geo- 

I;  6.  Botany,  comprehending  Equi- 
i\  Plants  and  Monography  of  the 
i’.omes. 


«  HISTORY. 

new  edition  of  Arrian’s  History  of 
r.der’s  Expedition ;  translated  from 
i  ek,  with  Notes,  Historical,  Geo- 
ical,  and  Critical,  by  Mr.  Hooke, 
which  are  prefixed  Mr.  Le  Clerc’s 
wi>ms  upon  Quintus  Curtins,  and 
W  Remarks  upon  Mr.  Perizonius’ 
wcalion  of  that  Author.  2  vol.  8vo, 
bds. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Mathematical  Tables,  contain- 
!e  Factors,  Squares,  Cubes,  Square 
h  Cube  Roots,  Reciprocals,  and 
rlwlic  Logarithms,  of  ail  Numbers 
1  to  10,000  ;  Tables  of  Powers 
Prime  Numbers;  an  extensive 
of  Formulae,  or  General  Synopsis 
'  most  important  Particulars  re- 
I  to  the  Doctrines  of  Equations, 
h  Fluxions,  Fluents,  &c.  &c.  By 
Rarlov?,  of  the  Royal  Militarj 
8vo.l8s  8ds. 


MBDICINR  AND  CHIRURGERY. 

Facts  and  Observations  on  Liver  Com¬ 
plaints  and  Bilious  Disorders  in  gene¬ 
ral  ;  connected  by  an  appropriate  and 
succes>ful  Mode  of  Treatment,  illus¬ 
trated  and  confirmed  by  a  numerous  se¬ 
lection  of  Cases;  with  Remarks  not 
noticed  by  former  Writers :  addresseil 
to  Invalids  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
Profession,  being  the  Result  of  long 
and  extensive'  Practice  in  various  Cli¬ 
mates,  particularly  directtnl  to  those 
Diseases.  By  John  Faithhom,  of  Ber- 
ners-street,  formerly  Surgeon  in  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company’s  Service, 
8vo.  6s.  bds. 

Number  XL.  with  an  Engraving!  of 
The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  exhibiting  a  Concise  View  of 
the  latest  and  must  important  Disco¬ 
veries  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Phar¬ 
macy.  Ss. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Debates  at  the  East  India  House,  in 
the  several  General  Courts  of  Propri¬ 
etors  of  East  India  Stock,  held  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  23th  of  May,  Thursday  the 
9th,  Wednesday  the  22d,  and  Thursday 
the  23d  of  June,  1814,  on  the  Subject 
of  Pensions.  By  an  Impartial  Re¬ 
porter.  8vo,  4s.  6d.  sewed.— Each  De¬ 
bate  may  be  had  singly  to  complete 
imperfect  Sets. 

Vol. VIII.  Parti,  of  The  Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia,  conducted  by  David 
Brewster,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Ed.  &c,  &c. 
4to.  with  13  plates.  11.  Is.  Us. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  46.  6s, 

POETRY. 

Azora,  a  Metrical  Romance,  in  Four 
Cantos.  By  Michael  Head,  Esq.  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  bds. 

Poems  and  Imitations.  By  Daniel 
Cabanel,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Esq.  8vo. 
lOs.'  bds;  ■" 

THEOLOGY. 

Tke  Complete  Works  af  the  late  Rcy. 
Thomas  Robinson,  M.A.  late  Vicar  of 
St.  Mary,  Leicester ;  and  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  contain¬ 
ing  Scripture  Characters,  the  Christian 
System,  Prophecies  of  the  Messiah, 
(any  of  which  may  be  had  separate.) 
8  vols.  Svo.  41,  4s.  bds. 

An  Essay  on  Immortality,  in  Three 
Parts.  The  Design  is,  instead  of  Ihe 
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oltl  defective  and  un progressive  Moral 
Argument  for  a  Future  State,  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  very  different  and  far  more  Phi¬ 
losophical  one,  drawn  from  Univei*sal 
Nature.  By  the  Author  of  a  Review  of 
the  first  Principles,  Bishop  Berkeley, 
Dr.  Reid,  and  Professor  Stewart,  8vo. 
9s.  bds. 

A  Candid  and  Impartial  Inquiry  into 
the  Present  State  of  the  Methodist  So¬ 
cieties  ill  this  Kingdom,  wherein  their 
Doctrines  are  fairly  examined,  their 
Discipline  and  Economy  investigated, 
real  Excellencies  in  each  displayed  and 
vindicated.  Defects  candidly  stated,  and 
Improvements  suggested  ;  with  a  View 
to  the  future  Prosperity  of  the  Body, 
-^)d  the  more  general  Diffusion  of  pure 
and  undefiled  Religion,  under  their  au¬ 
spices,  among  Mankind:  By  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Society.  8vo.  7s.  fid.  bds. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  parish 
church  of  Lancaster,  on  Thursday, 
August  25,  1814,  at  the  Primary  Visi¬ 
tation  of  George  Henry,  Lord  Bishop 


of  Chester.  By  ThomaS|Dunham  \Vf 
aker,  LL.D.  F.S.A.  Vicar  of  Whal'^j 
and  Rector  of  Heysham,  in  Lancask- 
4to.  2s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and; 
portance  of  True  Religion.  With 
account  of  the  death  of  some  Chris’ 
and  Unbelievers.  The  whole 
to  shew  the  superiority  of  Chrisiiii 
over  Infidelity.  By  the  Rev.  Gr 
Marsden,  12mo.  3s.  bds. 

TOl'OGRAFHY. 

Paris  in  1802  and  in  1814.  JJy 
Rev,  W.  Sliepherd.  8vo.  7s.  fid.  bdi. 

.4.  Topographical  Account  of  B  r. 
and  Thorne  (Yorkshire)  with  the ' 
lages  adjacent.  By  W.  Peck.  I 
trated  by  a  Map,  and  nine  Engrav 
on  Wood  by  Green,  in  his  best  ma: 
4to.  11.  11s.  fid.  bds.  A  few  0: 
with  the  Plates  on  India  paper,  CL 

Only  100  Copies  of  tins  W^ork 
printed,  and  a  great  Part  of  them 
subscribed  fur. 


A. 


ERRATA  IN  THE  NO.  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

P.290,  1.  22, /or  Warburton.  An  account, — read  Warburton,  on  account 
1.  16  from  bottom,  for  arts, — read  wits. 


